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HIS Royal Highness the 

PRI NC E OF PT^LES. 



TH E Hiftory of Thucydides hath 
been ftudioufly read and admired by 
the greateft Princes, and may therefore pre- 
fume to lay fome claim to the ProtecStion of 
Your Royal Highness. GreatBritain, of 
Vol. l a ail 
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all the States nowexiftinginthe wprld, mofl: 
nearly refetnbleth what Athens was at the 
time when the War, which is the Subject 
of it, broke out in Greece. A love of 
Liberty, which hath erroneoufly been fup-~ 
pbfed to thrive and flouriih beft 4n a demo^ 
craticai Government, was then warm and 
active in every Athenian. Athens, it is 
true, had thus been raifed to a great height 
of maritime power, and was become a 
very formidable State: But'Fa<Sfcion dif- 
jointed a noble Plan, and at length 
brought on the lofs of her Sovereignty at 
Sea. The Athenians foon ceafed to be 
great, when they deviated from thofe falu- 
tary maxims, which their worthieft Patriots 
and rnoft confummate Statefinen had re- 

ft 

cooimended to theii conftaot obieivance. 

The 
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Tli<2 Maritime power of Great-Britain is 
iftore fubftantialiy founded, and hath ever 
been more fteddily fupported thaii was that 
of Athens. The moil complete and moft 
lafting Form of Government, that man can 
invent, happily fubfifts in this Reahn under 
Your Royal Gran D FAT HER. The 
Britifli Conftitution hath long been, and 
may it lorig continue to be the envy of 
other Nations ! For the future fupport of 
it, the public hopes and exped^ations are 
fixed upon Your Royal Highness* 
Long may His MAJESTY Your 
Royal Grandfather live tofecurethe 
freedom and happinefs of his People, that 
Your Royal Highness may become 
equal, in every refped, to the fame great and 
glorious Charge ! 
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I have a heart duly fehfible of the great 
honour conferr'd upon me, by being thus 
permitted to profefs myfelf. 



Tour Royal Highnes's 



mofi devoted and 



mofi humile Servant ^ 



WILLIAM SMITH. 
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IT was not from a private choice, but from deference 
to what was judged a public call, that the follow- 
ing tranilation of Thucydides was firft undertaken. 
To explain the motive more largely, might perhaps in- 
cur the imputation of impertinence or vanity. The 
performance, upon the whole, muft juftify the under- 
taking. In what manner it is done, and not why it 
was done, will be the point of public arbitration. 

It will be alio needled, to tell the Englifh Readeis 
how many verfions haVe been made of Thucydides into 
Latin. Their deiign was to bring the author more un- 
der the obfervation of what is generally ftiled the learned 
world.; as the tranflations of Him into modern languages 
have aimed at introducing him into general acquaintance, 
as an hiftorian capable of innocently amuiing moft ranks 
of men, but of ufefuUy inftruding the perfons, who 
from duty and from paflion would gu^rd the rights or 
fecure the welfare of public communities. The grand 
bufrnefs of Hifrory is to make men wifer in themfelves 
and better members of fociety. For this purpofe it re- 
cals pad: ages to their view ; and thus opens a more ex- 
tenfrve fqope to reflexion than any perfonal experience 
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ran oficr. To be well verfed in a fimilarity of cafes 
prepare* men better for counfel or adlion on prelent 
contingencies. The ftatefniaD, the patriot, the friend to 
liberty and reafbn will be better enabled to plan and to 
regulate his own meaflires, when he can fee the tendency 
and confequence of fuch as were followed on parallel 
occasions, and adjuft the degpees, in which they were 
either prejudicial or ferviceable to public good. 

All men have neither the turn of mind, nor the lei*- 
fure, to make themfelves proficientB in the dead and 
learned languages. Such as have are certainly honeftly, 
perhaps beneficently, employed, in holding out light to 
others. The Greek hiflorians, as they take a precedency 
in time, lay further a flrong claim to precedency in me- 
at. Thucydides is the moil inftrudiire of thefe; and^ 
fince the rcftoration of letters in the weftem world, 
each nation, that hath piqued itfelf at all about huma- 
nity or politenefs, as his manner was ibon found to be 
excellent, hasre given thanks to thofe who have -endea- 
voured to invcftigate his matter and lay it open to 
public view. 

It is to the honour of the French^ that they took the 
lead. The firft translation of Thucydides into French^ 
pij^lKhed at Paris in 1527, was that of Claude de Seyf- 
Jfei biihop of Marfeilleu However performed, it went, 
within the ipace of little more than thirty years, through 
&ur impreflions. It is faid to have been done at the 
«oaimaiid of Ftancis I. Idng of France; and> to have 
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been carried about with him in his wars, and diligently 
fhidied by the Emperor Charles V. The Germans had 
alio a tranflation of him foon afterwards in the year 
1533. In 1545 Francis di Soldo Strozzi publifhed an 
Italian tranflation dedicated to Cofmo di Medicis, The 
firft Englijh tranflation made its appearance in London in 
1550; but, in fad, was only the tranflation of a tranf- 
lation, fince it was intitled a verfion from the French 
of Claude de Seyjfel. In 1564 he was publiflied in 
Spanijh, A fecond French tranflation by Louis Jonfaud 
d^Ufez was publiflied at Geneva in 1600. The fecond 
into Englijhi by the famous Mr. Hohbes of Malmsburi^ 
was firft publiflied in the year 1628, about which it will 
be neceflary immediately to inlarge. A third French 
tranflation, by the Sieur d* Ahlancourt^ was publiflied at 
Farts in 1662, and hath fince gone through four editi- 
ons. There is alio a Danijh tranflation, which cloleth 
the lift given of them in the Bibliotbeca Graca of 
Fahricius. 

Mr. Hohhes declares in his preface, that " the virtues 
" of this author fo took his affection, that they begot 
"** in him a defire to communicate him further." He 
confidered alfo, that " he was exceedingly efteemed of 
** the Italians and French in theu* own tongues, notwith- 
^ ftanding that he be not very much beholding for it to 
** his interpreters." He lays afterwardsj that, by the firft 
tranflation of NichoUs fi-om the French di. Sejjffely *' he 
** became at length traduced rather than tranflated into 
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<< our language ;" alluding perhaps to the Italian farcafm 
on tranflators, Traduttore traditore> He then relblved 
himfelf " to take him immediately from the Greek — 
" knowing, that when with diligence and leifure I {hould 
** have done it, though ibme errors might remain, yet 
** they would be errors but of one defcent; of which 
** neverthelefs ((ays he) I can difcover none, and hope 
** they be not many." 

Mr. HobbeSi however forry and mifchievous a philofo- 
pher, was undoubtedly a very learned man. He hath 
fhewn it beyond difpute in his tranflation of Thucy- 
dides. He is an excellent help, for any one who confults 
him, to find out the meaning and adjuft the fenfe. But, 
tho' his tranflation hath now palled through three editions, 
and hath profitably been read by many, yet (I fpeak not 
from my own private judgment) he cannot now be read 
with any competent degree of pleafure. He is faithful, 
but moft fervilcly fb, to the letter of his author. Even 
in the orations^ he merely ads the interpreter, and hath 
quite forgot the orator. He tranflates literally through- 
out, and numbers rather than weighs the words of Thu- 
cydides. By this means the conflru6:ion is very often 
intricate and confufed, the thoughts pregnant with fenfe 
are not fufficiently opeaed, nor the glowing ideas of the 
author or his orators transfufed with proper degrees of 
warmth and light. Too fcrupulous an attachment to the 
letter of the original hath made the copy quite flat and 
heavy, .the ipirit is evaporated) the lofty and majeflic air 
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hath intirely difeppeared. Too many low and vulgar 
expreflions arc ufed, which Thucydides ever iludioufly 
avoided. Such frequently occur in the midft of fbme 
grand circumftance, which they throw into a kind of 
burlefque, and may excite a reader's laughter. The 
Englifh language hath gone through a great, variation, 
hath been highly polifhed, fince Mr. Hobbes wrote. 
Hence, tho' his terms be in general very intelligible, yet 
they have not that neatnefs, precifion, and dignity, to 
which the polite and refined writers within the laft cen- 
tury have habituated our ears. And, after all, I am in- 
clined to think, that Mr. Hobbes either executed in great 
hafte, or performed his revifals in a very curlbry and 
negligent manner. I am inclined to think fo from the 
very many pafTages, neceffary and emphatical periods, 
nay fometimcs in the very fpeeches, which tso my great 
furprife I have found omitted in his tranflation. A par- 
ticle, an epithet, or even a comma, may with thegreateft 
attention fometimes be dropped in a long work. But 
the omiflions in Mr. Hobbes are too numerous and im- 
portant, to be excufed in any tolerable confidence with 
repeated care and circumfpe^bion. 

Monfieur Bayle hath a^ribed the tranflation of Thu- 
cydides by Mr. Hobbes to a motive of which he hath not 
left the leaft hint himfelf in his preface; — " in order to 
** (hew the. Englifli, in the hiftory of the Athenians, 
** the diforders and confufions of a democratical govern- 
" ment. Mr. Hobbes could not poflibly, jb long before 
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tliey happened, forefee the ftrange revolutions, that were 
foon to take place in the government of his country. 
The very ad^ors in them could not poffibly difcern the 
confequences of their own embroilments. Some violent 
incroachments had indeed been made on the liberty and 
property of Engliflimen, and a fpirit of difcontent began 
to fpread throughout the nation. But it cannot be fup- 
pofed, that the plan of a commonwealth was formed at 
that time, or for fcvtral years after. The hiftory of 
Thucydides abundantly fhews, how dangerous and de- 
llrudlive is fadion in a State; that fevere or wanton 
power may make men delperate ; and that hberty abuled 
may make them infblent and mutinous. It dete6ts and 
«xpofeth venal orators and fkKe patriots ; but it exhibits 
men, who are ftudious and eloquent in behalf of public 
welfare, and ax^ive io fupport of liberty and honeft 
power, in full beauty and f»-oportion. And his leilbns 
lie not fo oppofite and ready for the application of any 
State now cxifting in the world, as for that of Great- 
Britain. 

The Reader may by this time have caught a glimpfe 
of feveral reafons, for which the prefent tranflatibn of 
Thucydides was finifhed and is now made public. No 
care hath been omitted to make it as corred as poilible. 
It hath been attentively reviewed ; the mrrative part, 
more than once ; the $rat9rial part, with repeated en- 
deavors to reach the fpirit and energy of the original. 
In the former, the Author hath been followed ft^ by 
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&ep: Bold deviations here might imperceptibly have 
miTreprefented or diftorted the fads, and quite banifhed 
the peculiar ftile and manner of the author. In the 
latter, it hadi been often judged neceffary to dilate the 
^xpreffion in order fully to include the primary idea; 
tho*, where k (eemed poflible, the ftudied concifenefs of 
the author hath been imitated, provided the thought 
could be clearly exprefled, and the fententious maxim 
adequately conveyed. The turns and figures of expref^ 
£on have been every where diligently noted, and an en- 
deavour Gonftahtly made at imitation. This was judged 
a point of duty ; or a point at lead, where tho' fome- 
thing may be permitted to a tranflator*s difcretion or to* 
the genius of a modern language, yet he muil not indulge 
himieif in too wide a fcope, left, when what ought to 
be a copy is exhibited, the prime diftin£Hons of the 
original be loft, and little or no refcmblance be left 
behind. 

It is very juft and true what Mr. Hohbes hath obferved,. 
that " this author {o carrieth with him his own light 
** throughout, that the Reader may continually lee his- 
•* way bdfore him, and by that which goeth before ex- 
•< peft what is to Mow." And he, who applies to any 
commentator but Thucydides himfclf for an explanation 
ef his own meaning, muft exceedingly often get quite 
wide of the lenfe. The writers of Scholia and the notes- 
©f verbal critics put us frequently on a wrong fcent, and 
moie frequently leave us utterly in the dark. But,, if we 
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will be patient at a dead lift, fbmething will fbon occur 
in the author himfelf to help us out, the oblcurity will 
vanifh, and light beam in upon us. Tho* fometimes wc 
may be forced to divine his meaning, fince in many 
cafes it is vain to apply to the aids of Grammar to de- 
yelope the conftru<5tion, yet the context at length* will 
fhew whether we have fucceeded, or help us to afcertain 
the fcnfe. This however demands repeated and attentive 
revilals. The prefent tranflator hath not been frugal of 
his time or labour in thefe points. And whether he hath 
generally fucceeded in afcertaining the thought and pro- 
perly, exprefling it in another language, muft be left to 
the decifion, not of men of no learning nor of mere 
learning, but to that claft of judges, who are well acquainted 
with the ftate of Athens at the time of the hiftory, and 
are really u4ttic both in tafte and judgment. This clafs, 
it may be thought, will be but fmall : It is larger how- 
ever, and higher fcatcd in this our community, than the 
generality have either opportunity enough to difcover or 
good- nature enough to own. 

The complaints fo often made by the mod able tranf- 
lators are indeed alarming. Their performances (they 
fay) may very much difgrace," but can never commend 
them. The praife of all that is clear, and bright, and 
pleafing, and inftrudive, is refleded back upon the ori- 
ginal author ; but every appearance of a different nature 
is laid with feverity of cenfure at the door oi the tranfla- 
tor. If it be fo, we know the terms beforehand on which, 
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either able or unable, we engage, and rauft patiendy 
acquieice in the iflue. . But candor is always expeded, 
nay ever will be had from perfons of good fenfe and 
ibund judgment. Few but fuch may be pleafed with 
Thucydides either in his old native Greek, or in a modern 
English garb ; and, if fuch confer the honour of their 
applauie, the clamour of fome will not terrify, nor the 
iilence of others mortify at all. The bookfeller, it is 
true, forms his own judgment, and then did:ates to. the 
judgment of others from the fale. And it muft be 
owned, that every original writer as well as every co- 
pyift is heartily glad to receive that mark of public 
approbation. 

The prefent tranflation of Thucydides is accompanied 
with maps of ancient Greece and Sicily, with a few notes^ 
and three preliminary Difcourfes. Concerning each of 
thefe fbmething muft be added. 

The maps are borrowed from the laft edition of the 
original in Holland in the year 1731. That of ancient 
Greece was drawn by Dr. Hudfon^ partly from the hif- 
tory itfelf, and partly from a chart that was lent him 
by Dr. Halley : That of Sicily is taken from Cluver ; 
but a multiplicity of names are omitted, which have no 
connexion with the fiibjeft. The geography of places is 
exaftly fitted to fuit the hiftqry. It will help to trace 
the motions of the fleets and armies, and will preferve 
the view of all military occurrences very clear and 
diftind. 
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The notei are only defigned for the Engliih Reader^, 
ft) give him light into that antiquity, with which he may 
b^ little acquainted. And therefore the firft time, that 
any thing relating to the conftitution or forms of the 
Athenian republic, or peculiar to their fleets and land- 
armies occurs, I have endeavoured in a note to give him 
a competent perception of it. 1 have done the fanie, in. 
»egard to the charaders of the chief perfonages in the 
hiftory, which feemed to need a farther opening than 
what Thucydides hath given them.. The perfons were 
well known when he wrote : But a modern readier may 
not be difpleafed to be regularly introduced,, and early to 
be made acquainted w.ith the characters of the principal 
agents in thefe bufy and' important fcenes. In notes of 
verbal criticifm or mere learning I have been very {paring^ 
judging they would never be read with patience. 

Of the preliminary Difcourjes, the ^ofirft were due, 
by the rules of decorum obferved by editors and tranfla- 
tors, to the author. In the laft, I have thrown into one 
continued difcourfe what might have been broke into 
pieces, and interfperfed occafionally by way of notes. The 
method obferved appeared moft eligible, as it will give the 
Reader a clear profpeft of the whole hiftory; preparing him 
for or inciting him to a clofe and attentive perufal of it;, 
or, enabling him, after he hath perufed it, to recoiled 
the moft tnftrudive paftages and moft material occur^ 
fences.. By this means alib> a more lively and fuccin<5t 
acount cQuld be given of the: ipeakers and the ipeeches, 
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than could have been done by way of let and formal 
arguments. 

I think theEnglifh Reader can want nothing more, to 
enable him to read Thucydides with pleafure and profit; 
efpecially, if he be at all acquainted with the Grecian 
hiftory, of which few that ever read can now be igno- 
tant, fince Mr. Sta?iyan% Hiftory of Greece and the 
Vniverfal Hiftory are in fo many hands. I difmifs the 
work with Ibme hope, but more terror, about its fucce^. 
That hope is encouraged and fupported by the lift of my 
Subfcribers, There are Nam e s that do me honour in- 
deed ; and which, whether the work, may fuit the gene- 
rality or not, will preferve me from ever repenting, 
that I have beftowed fb much time on tranflating 
THUCYDIDES, 
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DISCOURSE I. 



On the LIFE of 



THUCrDlDES. 



IT is a natural piece of curiofity, either when we have read a 
book we like, or hear one commended, to enquire after th^ 
author. We acquiefcc not in his bare name ; we immediatelj 
feek farther informations. The ftranger fliews an inclination to form 
feme acquaintance with him ; the reader to improve what he already 
hath. We at length grow inquifitive about all that concerns him^ 
and are eager to be let into the particularsv 

Some claim of this kind wiH no doubt be made in regard to Thu- 
cydides. He, who endeavours to introduce him to general notice, 
ought at Icaft to have fomcthing to fay aBout him, . and fomething 
rather tending perhaps to give favourable impreflions. All his edi- 
tors and tranilators have reckoned this a point of duty incumbent 
upon them : But, it hath been generally performed ia a very imper- 
fefl: and llovenly manner. His life wrote by Marcellinus, a crude: 
incoherent morfel, hath been prefixed to all the Greek editions. < 
7bat by Suidas ia an unfatisfadory mere didlionary-account. A third 
in Greek by an anonymous author is alfo but a very flight and ihape- 
fefs (ketch, and feems- the work of a grammarian, who hath read 
indeed W very, fuperficially read his hiftory. Some incidental efcapes- 
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iom his own pen arc the markfii whkh fliould be always kept m 
view by him, who would give any tolerable account of Thucydidei, 
Writers of a better age and clafe will contribute now and then a 
little affiftance. And the laborious care of a late * author, in ad- 
jutting thfe chronolo^ and clearing away nibbifti, will enable one 
jiow to give at leaft a coherent, tho' by no means an accurate, ac- 
count of Him. 

Th u c Y D I D £ s, an Athenian, by 1}orough an Halymufian, was 
born in the year before Chrift, four hundred fcventy one j twenty- 
five years after Hellanicus, thirteen after He<:odotus» according to 
Aulus Gellius -, and about three years before Socrates, as the birth of 
the latter is -fettled hy Laertius. He -was defcended of a very fpkn- 
did and noble family, tho* perhaps JU)t fo hoiKxirable as many others, 
'fince it was not purely Attic. Its fplendor can no longer be doubted, 
•when it is known to be the family of Miltiades. Miltiades the e/der, 
horn a citizen of Athens, had reigned over the Dolonci, a people in 
Thrace ; and left vaft poffeffions in that country to his dependents : 
And Milfiades the younger had married Hegefipyle the daughter of 
Olorus a Thracian icing -f*. Yet foreign "biood, tho' royal, was ai- 
rways thought to debafe the Athenian. The firm republicans of 
Athens had an hereditary averfion to every circumftance of royalty • 
and the polite inhabitants of it abhorred aEl connexion with Barbaric 
^nsy the Scornful title they gave to all the reft of the world, except 
their countrymen of Greece. Iphicrates, a famous Athenian in later 
times, was the fon of an Athenian fhoemaker and a Thracian prin- 
cefs. Yet, being afked to which of his parents he thought himfelf 
moft obliged ? he replied haughtily — " To my mother. She did 
" all (he could to make me an Athenian 3 my fiither would have 
<• made me a Barbarian/' The younger Miltiades, whom wars had 
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obliged to quit his hold in Thrace^ commanded the troops of Athens 
in the £imous field of Marathon. He died afterwards In a jail^ 
unable to pay a large fine fet upon him by ^t people of Athens. His 
ion Cimon contrived afterwards to pay it. The family for a time 
had been in poverty and diftrefs, but emerged again in Cimon. Ci- 
mon the fame day gained a viftory both by land and fea over the Per- 
fians at Mycale. By his condudl he very much enlarged the power 
of Athens^ and put it in a train of much greater advancements* In 
civil aflFairs he claihed with Pericles, who was leader of the popular 
patty : Cimon always fided with the noile or the few *, as were the 
party-diftindions in vogue at Athens. 

The proofs that Thucydides was of this family are ftrong and 
convincing. Plutarch diredly aflcrts it in the life of Cimon. His fa- 
ther^ in gratefijl at lead if not honourable remembrance of the Thra- 
cian king, whofe daughter Miltiades had married, bore the name of 
Olorus. His mother alfo was another Hegefipyle. He inherited 
rich pofleffions in Thrace ; particularly, fome mines of gold. A 
monument of him was to be feen for many ages after, in the Coele at 
Athens, amongft the Cimonian, or thofe belonging to the family of 
Cimon ; and ftood next, according to Plutarch^ to that of Elpinice, 
Cimon's own fiften His fiither's name in the infcription on this mo- 
nument, at leaft fome latter grammarians have averred it, was Orolus. 
Thucydides himfelf, in the fourth book of his hiftory, calls it Olorusi 
Can we want fbronger authority ? Whether any ftrcfs ought to be 
laid on the variation, or whence the mifbke, tho' a very minute one, 
might proceed, are points too obfcure and trifling to take up any 
attention^ 

Such v^rzB the family of which Thucydides was defcended. His 
pedigree might be fetched from the Gods \ fince that of Miltiades is 
traced down from ^acus. But, like my author, I fhould choofe to 
keep as clear of the fabulous as poffible. Cfcero fays of him, " Tho* 
** he had never written an hiibry^ his name would ftill have been 
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" extant^ he was fo honourable and noble *." I quote this, merely- 
as a teftimony to the fplendor of his birth, fince it may be queftioned 
whether the bijioriany in the prefent inftance, hath not intircly pre* 
ferved his memory, and been foiely inlbumental in enobling and per- 
petuating the man. 

His education no doubt was fuch, as might be expeded from die 
fplendor of his birth, the opulence of his family, and the good tafte 
then prevailing in Athens, the politeft city that then exifted, or ever 
yet exifted in the world. It is impoffible however to give any detail 
of it. The very little to be found about it in writers of any daft 
whatever, feems merely of a prefumpdve tho' probable kihd. It is 
feid Anaxagoras was his jpreceptor in philofophy, becaufe the name 
of Anaxagoras wais great at this period of time. Anaxagoras, the 
preceptor of Euripides, of Pericles, ahd of Socrates, is named alfo by 
Marcellinus for the preceptor of Thucydides. And he adds, quoting 
Antyllus for an evidence, that •* it was whifpered about that Thu- 
*^ cydides was atheiftical, becaufe he was io fond of the theory of 
'^ Anaxagoras^ who was generally r^)uted and ftiled oh ktfaeift/^ 
The folution of an eclipfe from natural caufes, accounting for appear* 
ances from the laws of moticm, and inveftigating the comrfe of na- 
ture, were fufficient proofs of atheifin amongfl a people fb fi^rfliti^ 
ous as the Atheniws. Thucydides, poilibly, might be well acquainted 
with the philofophy of Anaxagoras, without having perfonaUy at-^ 
tended his leftures. However that be, his own hiftory abundanrfy 
^ews that he was no atbeijl ; it may be added> and no felytbeifi. |3y 
his manner of fpeaking of the oracles and predidtions to^d about in 
his own time, it is plain he looked upon them as equivocal, or rather 
infinuates them tq be mere fi>rgeries. " And yet, fays Mr. Kobbfi \^ 
^ he confirms an affertion of his own, touching the time this war 
y Med, by the oracle^s predidtion/^ The paflage occurs in the fifth 
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hook, of this hiftcry. But whoever coniiders it, will find it only an 
Mirgumentfi^ ad hominem^ to ftop the mouths of fuch as believed in 
oracles^ from contefling his own computation of the whole time the 
Peloponnefiao war laded. I can only fay^ that he was undoubtedly 
a ferious man, and of a large fund of folid fenfe, which deriving ori- 
ginally {com the bounty of nature, he hail moft certainly improved 
by a regjular and found education. 

For a reafon of much lefs weight, Antipho is afligned for has ' 
mailer in rhetoric — becaufe he fpeaks handfomly of him in the 
eighth book. He there indeed pays due acknowledgment to the me^ 
xlt of Antipho as a fpeaker ^ but it cannot be inferred from hence, 
that he had ever any connexion with him. Others have made Anti- 
pho a fcholar of Thucydides, * with full as little teafon; Thucy- 
dides certainly was never a teacher by profeffion. . It is pity to wafte 
fo much time oix uncertainties. It is certain Thucydides h^d a 
liberal education, tho' the particular progrefs of it cannot now be 
traced^ 

But, to^w thejpeculiar bent of his genius, and a remarkable 
Jprogooflic what fort of pcrfon he would prove, the following ftory is 
jecorded by fev^rd authors, and dated by Mr. Dodwell in the fifteenth 
year pf his age. — His father carried him to the Olympic games. He 
there heard Herodotus read his hiilory to the great croud of Grecians vl 
aflembled at that iolemnity. He heard him with fixed attention.; 
and, at length, bur ft out into tears. ^^ Tears childiQi indeed ! " it 
Jbath.been r/&mvked : But however fuch as few children would have 
ihed, and highly exprefiive of his inward fpirit. The adive afpiring 
mind of Thcmiftoclcs was not ftronger (hewn, when the trophy of 
Miltiades would not kt him be at reft ; nor the genius of the lad at 
Weftminfter-fchool, when he could not fleep for the colours in Weft- 
indnfter-haU. Herodotus is faid to li^vp obferved it, and to have 
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viii On the Life cf Thucydides. 

complimented Oloruji on his having a fon, that had fo violent a Bent 
to letters. A iimilar parage in any perfon's life would always be 
called to mind, when he was the fubjed of converfation. 

In about two years more, Thucydides was obliged by the laws to 
take his exercife in the ftudy of arms, and to begin to (hare in the 
defence of his country. Every citizen of Athens was alfo a foldien 
They ferved at firft within the walls, or on great emergencies marched, 
tho' to no great diftancc from home. As years and fkill advanced, 
they were called upon to join in more diftant and foreign expediti- 
ons. We arc quite in the dark about the particular fervices, in which 
he might thus be employed. We are fureat leaft he much improved 
in the theory of arms. He qualified himfelf for the great truft of 
htading the forces of the State -, and, in the fequel, we fhall fee him 
invefted with a command. 

The anmymcus author of hhltfe rdates, diat Thucydides was one 
of the number, whom the Athenians fent to found a colony at Thu- 
ria in Italy. Lampo and Xenocritus were the leaders of this colony, 
and Herodotus is faid to have been afibciated in it. If Thucydides 
went the voyage ^ (and the ftrange inconiiftencies of him who relates 
it render his whole account fufpicious,) he muft have been about 
twenty-fcven years of age. One thing is pretty certain ; his ftay at 
Thurig coi^d have been of no very long continuance. ' This is not to 
be inferred from the ojtracifm^ which the fame writer fa)rs he foon 
after fuffered ; a miftake incurred, it is highly • probable, by con- 
founding him with Thucydides the fon of Milelias, who was of the 
fame family, and being a leader in the oligarchical-party at Athens, 
had the efiracifm thrown upon him by the intereft and popularity of 
Pericles. But,- the quarrel between the Corcyrcans and Corinthians 
about Epidamnus broke out foon after this. The enemies of Athens 
were now fcheming the demolition of its growing power. Thucy- 
dides writes all the preparatory tranfadlions^ marks all the defenfive 
meafures of the Athenians, as a perfon who was privy to every one 
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of them. And there ihould be very ftrong and very poiitive proo& of 
the contrary^ before any reader of his hiftory doubts of his having 
been all the time at Athens. 

His own irOroduSion^ of itfelf, m a great meafure eftabliiheth the 
fa£t. He perceived the ilorm was gathering ; he knew the jealouiies 
of the States which compofed the Lacedaemonian league ; he alfo 
knew the real ftrength of Athens, and heard all the preventive mea- 
fures recommended by Pericles to put his countrymen in a proper 
poflure of defence. He himfelf feems to have been alert for the 
contention, and ready both with lance and pen, not only to bear his 
ihare in the events, but alfo to perpetuate the memory of them. His 
own words {thtnatu and rfufieiigofiLfvos) ieem to denote the great 
earneftnefs and attention of his mind to the wide field of matter, 
which was now going to be opened. He longed to become an hif* 
torian s he £iw a fine fubjed for hiftory faft approaching ; he imme- 
diately fet about noting all occurrences, began at once to colled ma- 
terials } and was refolved to write the Hiftory of Tie Feloponnejian War 
before it was adually on foot. 

Can we doubt then of his refidence during this porticm of time 
at Athens ? He was arrived, at the breaking out of this war, to the 
full vigor and ripenefs of his years and underftanding, according to his 
chronologift (Mr. Dodwell) was juft forty years old. We learn fi-om 
himfelf *, that he knew perfonally the whole feries of things ^ he 
was ever prefent at the tranfadions of one or other of the contending 
parties j more, after his exile at thofe of the Peloponnefians ; and 
confequently, before his exile, at thofe of the Athenians. He fpeaks 
of Pericles, as one who was an eye-witnefs of his condud ; as one 
who heard him harangue in the afiembly of the people, con- 
vincing that a war there would necefiarily be, and for that r^on they 
€>ught not to weaken themfelves by ill-judged concefiions, but gal- 
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lantly to tittt thut naval power, which had m^e Athene envied and 
dreaded, and which alcme, as it bad nutde, coold keep her great. 
He muft regularly have taken his poft upon the walls, and feen the 
Pebponnefians, in the firft year of the war, lay all the. adjacent 
country wafte. He mufl have marched under Pericles to retaliate on 
the territories of Megara, fincc the whole force of the State was 
obliged to take the field on this occafion. He muft have aifiOied at 
the public funeral folemni^^ed in the winter for the firft viftims of this 
war, and heard Pericles fpeak in honour of the dead and the living, 
and make his countrymen enamoured of their own laws and confti- 
tution. The plague broke put immediately after this ; we are abfo-i 
lutely cettain he wils then in Adaen^. -He himfolf aflures us of it^ 
He was an eye-witnefs to all that horrid foene. He had the plagoe 
himfolf ; and hath given a circumftantial detail of it. ' 

The warprooaeds wi^ vigor, and through a great variety of events; 
Thucydides diuft have born his (hare in the iervice ; the particulars 
he hath not recorded. No man was ever lefs guiky of egotifm ; he 
* never mentions himfelf but when it is abfolutcly neceflary. His next 
&K years were colainly employed in fighting and in writing; the lat- 
ter was his paffi<M), and the former his duty. In the forty-feventb 
year of his age, he was joined in the command of an Athenian 
fljuadron and land-force on the coafts of Thrace. He might be af- 
figned to this particular ftation, on account of his pofTenioils and in- 
tcreft in this part of the world. It was judged at Athens, that he 
was bcft qualified to ferve his country in this department. The La- 
cedaemonian commander in Thrace drieaded his oppofition. Let us 
wait a little for the event: It is the moft important paffage in' the 
Life of Thucydides. 

It Was intlrely on the authority of Plutarch, that Thucydides was 
jrfTened above to be a'defcendent from Miltiades, and in the mode ot 
confanguinity to have inherited his fine eftate in this part Qf the 
world. Marcellinus, who is for ever jumbling and confounding 
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On the Life ^ TwucYDrDBJi xi 

fx&%y hath alfo made him marry a Thracaan lady^ who brought Kim 
his gold-mines for her fortune. Mr. Hobbes is willing to reconcii« 
the h&Sy and folvcs all the difficulty in a very plaufible manner* 
In Thrace) lays he, ky alfo the po0e£ion6 of Thucydides and 
his wealthy mines of gold, as he himfelf profefTeth in his iburtb 
book. And although thoie riches might come to] him by a 
wife (as is alfo by fome affirmed) which he married in Scapte- 
Hyle a city of Thrace ; yet even by that marriage it appe«reth^ 
^^ that his affiiirs had a relation to that <:ountry, and that hi3 nobflity 
V was not there unknown/' I cannot believe, that Thucydides ever 
oaarried a lady that was npt pu^rely Attic. He feems to have been. 
high-£pkited in this refped, and proud of his country. Miltiade^ 
udeed had married a Thracian prince^ ; and nothing, but the vail 
^te brought into the family by this match, cobld have made his 
defcendents eafy with fiich a blemiAi in their pedigree : For, a ble* 
miih undoubtedly it muft have bees thought at Athens. I^et us fee^ 
how Thucydides himielf drops his fentiment of fuch another match* 
The pal&ge I have in view occurs in the fixth book. He is fpeak-- 
ing of Hippias the foa of Pififtratus, tyrant of Athens. '^ To 
** .^lantidas the fon of liippoclus tyrant of LamplacuS'— *^to a 
^* Lampfacene tho' he himfelf was an Athenian ~- he married his^ 
'* daughter Archedice."' I <:annot think, that he, who kt fuch a 
&rcafm iail from his own ferious pen» could ever condefcend to marry 
a Barbarism, let her £3rtune be never fo great. The i:ead^, if it be 
worth his while to think at all about it, may determine ibrhimfelf.<«-^ 
This digreffion was caufed by the exprefs mention Thucydides hath 
made of his mines, the very moment he is going to enter the lifts 
againft the nioft gallant and oJSCvrt conunander at this time in the ar-» 
snies of the liacedemonian league^ 

It was Brafidas the Spartan^ who was now at the head, of the Po» 
loponnefian troops in Thrace. He had made a forced march thither 
through Theflaly and Maocdonia^ Sy his fine.d^ettneat amd his 
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xii On the Life of Thucydides- 

perfuafive addrefs joined to uncommon vigilance and aftivity, he ha d 
hitherto carried all before him. He at length endeavoured to g et 
pofleffion by furprifc of the important city of Amphipolis : He had 
very nearly fucceeded. Eucles commanded there for the Athenians. 
Thucydides was at this time in the ifle of Thafus, about half a day's 
fail from Amphipolis. A meffenger was diipatched to him, to haften 
him up for the defence of that city. He put to fea immediately 
with a fmall fquadron of fevcn (hips. Brafidas^ knowing he was 
coming, opened a negotiation with the Amphipolitans, and gained 
admiffion for his troops. Thucydides ftood up the Strymon in the 
evening, but too late, fince Brafidas had got feft pofTeffion of Am- 
phipolis. The city of Eion is fituated alfo upon the river Strymon 
lower down, and about two miles and a half from Amphipolis. 
Thucydides put in here, and fecured the place. ^' Brafidas, (in his 

own words) * had defigned that very night to feize Eion alfo. 

And, unlefs this fquadron had come in thus critically to its defence^ 
" at break of day it had been loft." Thucydides, without lofing a 
moment, provided for its defence, Brafidas, with armed boats, fell 
down the river from Amphipolis, and made two attempts upon it, 
but was rcpulfcd in both : Upon which, he gave up the fcheme, 
and returned back. 

One would imagine that Thucydides had clone all that could be 
done on this occafion, and deferved to be thanked inftead of punifhed. 
The people of Athens- made a different determination. CXtpn was 
now the demagogue of greateft influence there, and is generally fup- 
pofed to have exafperated them againft the man, who had not 
wrought impofiibilities in faving their valuable town of Amphipolis. 
It is certain their fury rofe fo high againft him, that they ftrippcd 
Thucydides of his command, and pafTed the fentence of banifhmcnt 
«pon him. It is himfclf who tells us f , «* It was his lot to 
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fuficr a twenty years exile from his country after the affair of 
Amphipolis. 

We have thus loft Thucydides the commander to fecure more faft 
Thucydides the hiftorian. Tho' fadly treated, he fcorned to be angry 
with his country. His complexion was not at all choleric or refent- 
ful ; there appears not the leaft fign of any gall in his conftitution. 
Difcharged of all duties, and free from all public avocations, he was 
left without any attachments but to fimple truth, and proceeded to 
qualify himfelf for commemorating exploits, in which he could have 
no (hare. He was now eight and forty years old, and intirely at leifure 
to attend to the grand point of his ambition, that of writing the hif- 
tory of the prefcnt war ; a calm fpeftator of fads, and difpaffionate 
obferver of the events he was determined to record. 

To judge of him from his hiftory, (and we have no other help to 
form our opinion about him,) he was fo nobly complexioned as to be 
all judgment and no paffion. No murmur or complaint hath efcaped 
him upon account of his fevere undeferved treatment from his coun-> 
try. Great fouls are congenial ; their thoughts are always of a fimi- 
lar caft. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity, . 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Shakefpear hath thus exprefled what Thucydides, as it is highly 
probable, muft have thought. " Exile, according to Plutarch *, 
" was a blefling which the Mufes beftowed upon their favourites. 
" By this means they enabled them to.compleat their moft beautiful 
" and noble compofitions." He then quotes our author for the firft 
proof of his obfervation — *^ Thucydides the Athenian compiled his 
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^' Hiftdry of the Pelopom^an War at Scaptdylo m Tlwcft,'' Al 
that place he fixed his refidence. It lay convenient for takiEig care of 
fais private afiai^s^ and overlooking his mineG : They ky not within 
the dcmiiniobs of Atbem ; for then ibey would laiive been forfeited 
to the State* Hence he made excurfions ^t proper feafoos to dbferve 
tranfad:ionS) and pick upintdUgence. He was sow more converfaitt 
in perfon on the Pelopoiuiefiaa iide* Some private corre^pondeocet 
he might ftill carry on wiiJhi Athenians. And he had oioney 
to piurchafe all prqper fnaAeiriblsi W9J& ready^ and kne^ how to lay ii 
out This was hia cfttploymefit 'iillthe very eod of the war ^ and it 
ir dertfiiin he had colle^od nateriak for oarrying down hi& ^JX&cj t0 
that period of time ^ when ^in faia own words *) the Liicedasmo^ 
\' nians and their aUiea f>ttt kn ^ad to the empire of Atheiu^ and be« 
^' came fiftaftera of the I/tmg^wi^aiid t^e PirdMis/' But whoever 
refads k, wiU he indified to thinks that 'he drew it not up in that ac« 
borate and dlaboi'at^ maooer in whida it now appears^ 'till the war 
was finifl^ed. He jaigbt keep every thing by him in the ibrm of 
annals; he might go On altering or correding, as he faw better 
reafon or gained more light. His cpmpleat well-conne<5led hiftory^ 
tho* the firft thing in his intention, was the laft in execution. 

His exile lafted twenty years. It comminieed in the eighdi year 
of the war, in the year before Chrift four hundred twenty-three. 
Gonfequently, he was reftofed Hoc year before Chrift four hundred 
and three, being at that time fixty-eight years old. In that very 
year an bnmfj/ly wa^ pttblifhdd at Athms, in the arcfaonfliip of Exi-^ 
elides, after the d»m«lkkn of the'thirty tyrants by Thraiy^ 

Thucydides was now at liberty, if he pleafed, to return and pafs 
^he tigfmibder df hk days at Athens. Whetho: he did fo <»- not, 
kltift quite in the dafk. He lived twelve years after, and died in 
(he year iMfore Ch^ift three hundred AinatyH>nCy 'being then slbont 
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kmkott years old. He w^ conibntly employed in giving coherence 
aad dignity to this Ifi/?flry ; — with what accuracy, what feverity, 
what toil, the reader may judge, fince he wiU find that after all he 
left it impcrfcfl:,. The firft fcven books are indeed fully and exactly 
finished. The eighth, tho' nK)ulded iQto di}e form, hath plainly not 
had a finaJ r^vifal, ^nA breaks off abruptly. The whole work is faid 
to bive fallen into Xenophon's pofleflion, who, at the time of the 
death of Thucydides, was exiled from Athens : AndXenophon is alfo 
faid to have made it public. This carries a great air of probability 
with it, fince Xenophon became the continuator of Thucydicjes, not 
in fo lofty and majeftic, but in a fweeter and more popular ftile. 
There is a chafm indeed between the time the Hifiory of Thucydides 
breaks ofF, and the Grecian Hijiory of Xenophon begins. There is 
no accounting for this but by conjcdture. May I venture to offer one, 
I believe intircly new, but which, for that reafon, I (hall readily give 
up to the firft perfon of judgment, who thinks it hath no founda^ 
tion ? It is this — that Thucydides left fomewhat more behind him 
than now appears. How it came to be fuppreffed or loft, I will 
not pretend to gucfs. It is natural to imagine, that his acknow- 
ledged cbntinuaitor refumed the fubjeft at the very fpot where his 
predeceflbr had left off. Nearly two years are however wanting, in 
which feveral important incidents took place. It is pity, but we have 
no redrefs. General hiftorians are by other means enabled to fupply 
the deficiency \ but the lofs of any thing fi-om fo mafterly a hand is 
ftill to be regretted. 

The place of the death and interment of Thucydides was moft 
probably Scaptefyle in Thrace. Long habitude might have made 
him fond of a fpot, where he had pafled fo many years in ftudious 
and calm retirement. The hurry and buftlc and engagements of 
Athens could not have been much to the relifli of fo grave, and now 
fo old a man. His monument there among the Cimonian confirms 
this opinion, fince moft writers agree, it had the mark upon it 
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which f!hewed it to be a cenotaph^ and the words. Here lietby were 
not in the infcription *. I have nothing to add about bis £imily. It 
is faid he left a fon ; but the very name of that fon is merely con- 
jeftural. I have -colledied every thing that carries any confiftency 
with it about the Man i I {hall proceed with more pleafure 
to view him in a clearer and more fteddy light, and mark the 
character, in which it was his ambition to be diilinguiihed^ that 
of an Hijlorian. 

* Marcellinuu 
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DISCOURSE n. 

On his Qualifications as an 

HISTORIAN. 



IT is now to be confidercd, how weH qualified Thucydides was, 
to undertake that nice and arduous tafk of writing Hiftory. — 
No one certainly was ever better fitted for it by outward circum- 
fiances ; and very few, fo enabled to perforni it well by the. inward 
abilities of genius and underflanding. 

Lucian, in his celebrated treatifc ^* How a Hiftory ought to be 
** written," is generally fuppofed to haVe had his eye fixed on Thu- 
cydides. And every pcrfon of judgment, who loves a fiticere relatioa 
of things, would be glad, if it were poflible, to have the writer of 
them abftraded fi'om all kind of connexion with perfons^ or things that 
are the fubjedt-matter ; to be of no country^ no party ; clear of all 
paffions 5 independent . in every light ; intircly unconcerned who is 
pleafed or difpleafed with what he writes \ the fcrvant only of reafon 
and truth. 

SiftThucydides.carefuUy, and we (hall find his qualifications in all 
thefe refpe^s very nearly, if not quite, compleat. 

No connexion with, no favouring or malevolent bias towards any: 
one perfon in the world can be fixed upon him. Never man fo intirely^ 
detached, or proceeded fo far (if I may ufe the expreffion) in annihi- 
lating^ 
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httinc niMiciT* He nstci 2 tstncr tnncccr^ wirolc iiAfiic was Oterosj^ 

be was an Athenian born j ■— But, who are his relations ? who were 

his affociates ? what rival or competitor doth he fnecr ? what friend 

deih he conimend. ? cr, what tnuny doth he. reproach ? — Brafida»- 

was the inunediat« occaficxi of \k% di^rtrce |ind exile* Yet, ]|p\v 

doth he defcribe him ? He makes the moft candid acknowledgments 

•of his perfonal merit, and doth juftice to all his fhining and fuperior 

abilities* Cleoa is genorally fuppofed to have irtitaud the people. 

againft hiip, and to have got him moft feverely punifhed, when he 

merited much better returns from his country* Doth he fliew the 

Jeaft grudge or reienlment againft this Cleon ? He repr^fents ]|k« in- 

ideed in lus real charader of a fadtlous demagogue, an Incendiary, a 

bully, and of courfc an arrant coward. And how do all other writers ? 

how doth ArifiopluaicB paint this worthleis man, this falfe beUowit^ 

patriot ? I woold never call Ariftophanes £br an evifieoce to charac*- 

tfiSy but in ca&6 where every othor writer accorded fblly with him, 

On the fame foundatbn of truth, tho' not with the fame fuperftruc** 

ture of bitterhefs and abufe. He ibcMild not be a voucher in re|^ to 

Socratefi^ or Pericles \ but certainly may be heard about an Hyper bolus 

«r a Cleon* Thucydides nerer mentions him(elf as oppofed to any 

foan but Brafidas ; and never fo much as drops an infinualion that h^ 

was hart by CIcon. And thus, by ^neral confent^ he hath gained 

Immortal honour l^ giving hk and true reprefeatations of m/m^ 

whom be Vktyctfill to be fuch, but whom fucceedir^ writers have 

afliired us to havt adhaoUy been lus enemies. «^ As to tbifigs ; tho' hi 

die firft feven years of the war he mufi in £>me meafure have had em«> 

ployment, yet he was foon difentangled from all bufinefs whatever, 

in a manner which bore hard 4]pon his rotation. He hath ftated 

the fadt ^ and then, with the greateft calmnefs and uaconcern, he hath 

kft the decifion to pofterity. 

He was henccfr>rth of no country at aU. Cut off from the repub- 
lic of Athens, he never fou^t after or dtfired a naturali^sation in any 
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other State of Greece, He was now ooly to chufeoot aiKl fis a pro- 
sper ipot of ohfervation, feom whence, like a perfon fecurely peeled 
on a promontory, he could look caknly on the ftorm that was raging, 
or the battle that was fighting below, ^could note every incident, dif- 
tijiguifli every turn, and with a phiiofophical tranquillity enjoy it all. 
In fliort, he now was, and continued all the reft of the Peloponnejian 
WoTy a citizen of the world at iarge, as much as any man ever ac^ 
tually was. 

But, before this ieparalion J&om the community, whilft yet he 
continued at Athens, wii^r^ liberty c^ned the field to all paffionatfe 
chaces after power, where conlequently competitions were ever fer- 
menting, and ^arty was ahmys aliv< and a^^tive, -**- cm, we rfmd him 
ai£)cialed with any particular (et of men f can we find him dabling 
in political intrigue ? a leader of, or 4ed by any party ? or, can we 
aiTuredly find out his principles ? or even guefs at his real thoughts- 
about the form of governmenll^ under which he had lived ? His ' 
biqgrapbers indeed, tho' ever paradiqg his candor and impartiality, 
are often tracing out figns and marks of party-aoeal and perfonal pre- 
judices fi-om the very charadters in his hiftory. MarccUinus feys, 
^' he defcribed Cl^n as a madman becaufe he hated him /' forget- 
ful, what Clcon really was, and of the concurrent tcftimonies to the 
truth of the charader. The anonymous writer fays, ** he oppofed 
" Pericles at Athens, got the better of him, and became the firflr 
** man in the republic/* A ridiculous ftory ! void of all manner of 
iupport. According to this writer'is way of arguing in other place*, 
who fays, *' he cajokd the Lacedemonians, and inveighed againft 
" the tyrannic all-grafping temper of the Athenians,, in his hiflory, 
*' becaufe he had no opportunity to rail at them in any other 
*< fhape,"^' -^ he fhould have left a far different chasafter of Fericloa 
behind him, than he hath a&ualiy left. But thefe are ilrange com-* 
•pilers of patch-work, and deferve no regard. From what the for- 
mer hath faid about hira, a reader might be tempted to judge him 
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t>f the oligarchical j from what the latter hath faid of him, of the * 
Jemocratical principle. Mr* Hobbes imagines he hath dived to the 
bottom of his real principles; and avers him a tight and found royaliji. 
He is fure, that he leaft of all liked the democracy ; as fure, he was ^ 
not at all fond of an oligarchy. He founds this affurance on a paflagc 
in the eighth book — " They decreed the fupreme power to be 
" vefted in ,thc Jive ttcufand^ which number to confift of all fuch 
citizens as were enrolled for the heavy armour, and that no one 
fhould receive a falary/' — Thucydides juft after pronounceth this, 
in his own opinion, " a good modelling of their government, a fine 
" temper between the^ke; and the many^ and which enabled Athens 
*' from the low eftate into which her affairs were plunged to re-eredt 
** her head." If this pafTage proves any thing of the author's prin- 
ciples, it certainly proves them in a pretty ftrong degree republican. 
Mr. Hobbes hovfcver fets out from hence to prove him a royaliji. 
" For (fays he) he conwnendeth the government of Athens more, 
" both when Pififtratus reigned (faving that it was an ufurped 
** power,) and when in the beginning of this war it was democrati- 
" cal in name, but in effeft monarchical under Pericles.*' He 
praifeth, it is true, the adminiftration at both thefe periods ; and he 
alfo praifeth the good effefts refulting from an adminiftratFon lodged 
in the hands of five thoufand men. Under Pericles it was lodged in 
more, but the extraordinary abilities and influence of the man had 
taught all their voices to follow the didlates of his heart. Yet Pe- 
ricles was all the time a ftrong republican, and owned his maf- 
ters. Plutarch fays, he never harangued them without praying be- 
forehand, that " not a word might flip out of his mouth, that was 
*^ not pertinent to the bufinefs in hand j'* and that he never put on 
his armour to lead them out into the field without faying to himfelf — 
" Remember, Pericles, you. are going to command free men and 
" Grecians." I leave it to the reader, whether the principles of 
Thucydides can thus be difcovered. It appears only, that he was 
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mlways candid to a good adminiftration, and might poilibly think of 
governments as Mr. Pope hath wrote : 

For modes of government let fools conteft^ 
That which is beft adminiftred is beft. 

That ftudied obfcurity, in which he hath veiled himfelf, will not 
let us difcover, whether on inftant and critical occafions he ever 
fuifered himfelf to be a^hiated by any of the darker paflions, or too 
fondly indulged thofe of a bri^ter caft« But it cannot be found 
from what he writes, that he hath praifed any man from fondnefs, or 
even from gratitude, degraded any one through envy, or reproached 
any one with malice and ill-nature. The fame will hold in regard to- 
Statei or whole communities. Doth he ever oenfure the Athenians 
in the wrong place ? or commend the Lacedaemonians hut in the 
right ? Were his name expunged from the banning of the whole 
work and the conclufions of the years, could any one guefs to what 
State he had ever belonged, whether he was a Lacedaemonian, a Co- 
rinthian, an Athenian, or a Sicilian, except from the purity of the 
Attic dialedt in which he writes ? In that diale<3: he was cradled ; 
he could not poffibly fwerve from it ; without it he could neither 
write nor fpeak« Could he have thought, that this might yield fuf- 
picion of an impaiHoned or prejudiced fpirit, he might perhaps have 
endeavoured to write in the Doric or Ionic idiom. 

Independent;^ further, he certainly muft have been, fince he had no 
great man to cajole, and no prince to dread or flatter. The powers 
of Greece or the monarch of Periia could afred him no more, than 
the Germanic body or the grand monarch of France the quiet and 
contented refugee, who lives on the funny fide of a hill in Switzer- 
land. The circumjacent powers had no more, perhaps not fo much, 
influence at Scaptefyle, than the neighbouring kingdoms can have at 
Laufanne. The States of Greece had garrifons on the coafts, but 
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were not tnafters (^ Thraoc Thrace was fuU of Ikcle comimink&r 
and petty principalities. Thucydides had credit enou^ amoDgft 
them to infure his perfonal fafety and guard his retirement. He 
could difoblige thofe about whom he wrofee^ withoot fear of their re- 
fentment>. and could praife without bemg in the reach o£ a requital.. 
Human nature will not admit of a ftrifter independence. 

His unconcern about the bpinions of a preient generation is ftrong 
and clear. It looks as if he thought they would Icaice give him a. 
leadings fo little care had he taken to footh or toamtife them. He had^ 
a greater aim than to be the author in vogue fbr a year. He hated con^ 
tention^ and fcomed ihort^lived temporary applaufe. He threw him«- 
felf on pofterity. He appealed to the future world for the value of. 
the prefent he had made them.^ The judgmkent of fucceeding ^es 
hath approved the compliment he thus- made to their under Aandings^. 
So long as there are truly great prkces^ able iktefmen, found poli« 
ticians^ polkkians that do not rend aiunder politics from good order{ 
and the general happinefs, he will meet with candid and gratefuLac-^ 
knowledgments of hia merit. 

Other hiftorians have fooner pleafed, have more di^fively enter-«< 
tained. They have aimed more diredly at the paflions,. have most 
artificially and fuccefsfiiUy ftruck at the imagination, ftruth in its fe-^. 
verity, ^didReafon in its rcbuft and manly ftate, are all the Mufes^ 
^nd Graces to which Thucydides^ hath done obeiiance. Can we> 
wonder, that he hath not been more generdly read and admired ? or 
eould we wonder, if he had not been fo much? A great work: 
planed under fuch circumftances and with fiich qualifications as I have. 
, been defcribing, cool ferious judgment will always commend as ai 
noble de^gn^ even tho* executed it may prove too chcarleiS to the 
more lively paffions, its relifh not fofKciently quick for the popular 
tafte, or piquant enough to keep the appetite fharp and eager. 

But to proceed. Thucydides hath been cenfured in regard to the 
cboice of his fubjeft. It hatk occafioned the folidity of his judgment 
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and expeBoKe of his tade to be called in queftion. Dionytius of 
JHalicarnafiis hath ei^rted himfelf much on this account; hath tried 
him by laws, which have poetry rather than hiftcry for tbdr objed ; 
and cenfurcs him fw not delighting^ when his profcflion was only to 
inJiruS. Mr. Hobbes hath gallantly defended his author, and £hewn 
all the arguments of DionyHus to be impertinent, and to proceed fronH 
partiality and envy, I (hall not repeat, it will fuf&ce to refer the cu^ 
rious reader to what Mr. Hobbes hath written upon this topic 
Homer hath celebrated the Trojan war, and intermingled in his 
poeais all the hiftoric ftrokes of that and of preceding ages, enliven- 
ing and exalting every thing he touched* That fplendid part of the 
Grecian hiilory, in which his countrymen reiifled and triumphed 
over the very formidable arms of the Perfian monarch, had already 
been recorded by Herodotus* Should Thucydides plunge back into 
dark and fabulous ages, and turn a m^re legendary and romantic 
writer i He had, he <:ould have no fubjedt equal to his ambition and 
his abilities, but the war^ which broke out in his own day«, which 
he foreiaw would prove extenfive and important;, when the efibrts of 
her enemies would be vigoroufly eicerted to puU down the power of 
Athens, to demolifh that naval ftrength which gave her the fovereignty 
of the fea, and made her the dread and envy of her neighbours. 
Coolly there£>re vtoth my reafon as an examiner of things, and - 
warmly with my paifion as an Englilhnaan, I cannot but applaiud his 
choke, who hath progedied the £3undeft and beft fyftem of EngUih 
politics, fo long before the conftitution had exiftvnce ; and hath left 
us £ne Idlbns, fuch as his factious countrymen would not ob&rv£t, 
how to fupport that dominion of the fea, on walch our '^ory is 
built, and on which our w^f^te intirely depends. In this light it is 
a nu>ft inftru£kive; and ii^terefling hiftory, and we m^iy felicitate our- 
iblves on the choice tif Thocydides; I ouift not anticipate : Thucy- 
• 4ides would have Jus naideis pick out ^ir Qvm inftrudions. I can 
4«^y zdA^ llbtf Thuc^tdes is a £uvoQiate iisftonan with die flat^imeti 
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and patriots of Great-Britain : This fits him> alfo to be an Hiftorran: 
for the people. Other nations have admired him, and I hope will 
continue to admire him gratis i We are bound to thank him, and. 
never to lofe fight of that grand political fcheme, formed by a The- 
tniftocles, and warmly and fiiccefsfuUy purfued by an Ariflides, a 
Cimon, and a Pericles ; the fwerving from which at Athens drew 
after it the lofs of the fovereignty at fca, then funk her into a petty 
Btate^ and made her end at laft in a mere academy, tho'mofl: excellent:, 
in its kind; 

From fuch confiderations it will alfo follow, that the fiiffory of^ 
Thucydides is more ufefol than that of Livy ; at leaft, that 'ijoe have, 
more reafon to applaud the choice of the former. I defign no com- 
parifon between thefe two hiftc^ianst The performance of the Jefuit 
Rapin on that point is in general reading. Livy's hiftory is certainly 
more augufl:, more fplcndid, more amazing ; I only infift that it is 
not more ufeful. And^ tho' Livy be happier in his fubjeft, this. 
ought not to degrade Thucydides, who feized the only fine fubjeA. 
that could ofl&r itfclf to him : In regard to Inm^ it was either this or 
none at all. The parallel fliould be only drawn in regard to execu-^ 
tiort^ where much hath been faid on both fides, and the fuperiorify 
fiill remains undecided; 

This brings me to die inward abilities of genius and undcrftand- 
ing> which capacitated my author to execute his work. His genius 
was certainly of the higheft order : It was truly fubKme. Here 
the critics unanimoufly applaud* In the arrangement of his matter 
he emulated Homer; In the grandeur of his thoughts and loftinefs 
of his fenfe he copied Pindar. He is ever ftately and majeftic ; his 
fiatelinefs perhaps too formal^ his majefly too fevere. He wrote, as 
he thought, far beyond an< ordinary perfon. He thinks fafter than 
he can utter : His fentences are fiill*-fi:oFed witli meanitig : And his 
very words are fentences. Hence comes liis obfcurity. Where^purc 
thought is the objed^ he connects too Mt^ nor is enough dilated for 
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common apprehenfion. But this is not the cafe with the narrathe^ 
part of his hiftory, which is pithyj^ nervous and fuccinft, yet plain, 
ftriking, and manly. He never flouriflieth, never plays upon words,, 
never finks into puerilities, never fwells into bombaft. It is a riela- 
tion from the mouth of a very great man, whofe chief cliaradleriftic. 
is gravity. Others talk more ingenioufly 5 others utter themfelves^ 
with a more chearful air ; yet, every one muft attend to Thucydides,. 
muft hearken with ferious and fixed attention, left they lofe a word,,. 
a weighty, and important word, by. which the whole ftory Would be. 
fpoiled.. It is in his Or^/W,. that he is moft remarkably obfcure*. 
He might not be fo in fo high a degree to the apprehenfions of man-? 
kind, when his hiftory.was firft made, public* The world was then^ 
ufed to hear continual harangues : No bufinefs of a. public nature 
QGuld be carried on without them. In- his time,, the.fpeakers aimed, 
intirely at ftrength and brevity. If they were not exceeding quicki 
the apprehenfions of the Athenians would outftrip, or at leaft affedt to • 
outftrip, their utterance. They muft think much, , and yet leave, 
much .of what they had thought to the ready, conception of the au- 
dience. An orator in the following hiftory * calls them " Spedlators V 
•« of fpeeches." They affcfled to difcern at the firft glance, and - 
without waiting for. formal. deduction and fdemn inference, to be 
mafters of the point as it were by intuition.. The more copious and . 
diffufive eloquence was the improvement of the next generation. But 
the ixK)ft forcible orator, that even Athens ever boafted, improved,, if 
he. did not qyite learn, hia peculiar manner from Thucydides« It . 
was Dempftlienes, who copied him in the clofe energy of his fen-^ 
tences, and the abrupt rapidity of hia thoughts. Demofthenes is /aid . 
to have tranfcribed him eight times over with hi& own hand : fo dili-« 
gently did he perfevere to. form an intimate acquaintance with. him, , 
and habituate himfelf to his quick manner of conception, .and to his 
clofe and rapid delivery. Cicero lays however +, that •* no rheto-* 
•Ckon'sffcech in book the third*. f In the Ortf/«rj . 
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'' rician of Greece ever drew any thing from Thucydidcs. He 
" hath indeed been praifcd by all; I own it^ But, as a man, who 
" was an explainer of fafts with prudence, feverity, and gravity : 
" Not as a fpeaker at the bar, but an hiftorical relator of wars. And 
" therefore he was never numbered amongft the orators/' Cicero 
learned nothing from him : He could not, neither in his own words 
" would he if he could/' His talents were different j he was quite ia 
all refpedls accompliftied ; he was eloquence itfelf. ButDemofthenes-^ 
and can there be higher praife ? •— Demofthcnes certainly loved, and 
iludied Thucydides ; for whofc perfeAion I am not arguing j I would 
only eftablifh his charafter of loftinefs and fublimity. Longinus * 
propofeth him, as the model of true grandeur and exaltation in 
writing hiftory. 

And now I have mentioned this princely and moft judicious critic, 
let us call Thucydides to take a trial at his bar, and fee whether he 
hath all the genuine conftituents of the true fublime. — For ^Zry^/w 
of thought, for his power in alarming and interefting the pa^ons^ for 
his bold and frequent ufc ofjigm-es^ his character will foon be efta- 
blifhed. Even Konyfius of Halicamaflus bears teftimony here, who 
loved him not, ^nd would hav« been ^lad to degrade him. Plutarch 
calls him the moft pathetic, and a writer of the greatcft energy and 
variety that ever was. The fcenes in his hiftory are ftrong moft ex- 
preffive paintings. He makes the paft to be prcfent ; he makes hear- 
ing fight. In the very words of Plutarch +— ** His readers are 
thrown into the fame aftonifhment and bony of paflion, as the 
eye-witneflcs to every fcene muft have felt. Demofthenes drawing 
up his men on the craggy fliore of Pylus — Brafidas calling out 
on his pilot to run the veffel alhore, getting himfelf on the ftairs^ 
^* then wounded, fainting, falling down on die gunnel ; here, the 
" Spartans fighting a land-batrie firom the water, the Athenians a 
^ naval-battle fi-om the (horc j --. and again, in the Sicilian war, the 
-• On the fublime. Seaion 14* t Dc gloria Athenienfiunu 
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^^' land^armies of both parties on the beach^ whilft a naval engage- 
'^ ment is yet under decifion on the water, fympathifing in all the 
'^ Codteft, adjufting themfelves to all the various turns of battle, by 
" new attitudes, quick contorfions of the body ; — All thefe things 
*^ are fet before the readers in a£tual rejureientation, in all the dlfpofi^ 
^ tion>, all rfic cxprtilion, and perfpicuity of pifture/' Through 
die whole courfe of the hiftory,. a battle either at land or fea is an ob- 
ject clear and diiUnffc.. The writer is never confounded himfelf, nor 
throws confuiion on his reader. That reader fees the whole, from the 
psean of attack to the erciflingof the trophy; he di^fcerns the whole 
train of fight,, and behdds exa&ly the lofs or gain of the victory. He 
further aflifh at the aflemblies of the people and all important con- 
fiiltations. He learns the flate of af&irs from the managers them- 
ielve^ I he hears the debates,, is let into the tempers of the ailembly^^ 
pries into all the politics, and preconceives the refolution. Where 
the politics are bad, he will own no other could be expeded from^ 
thofe who rcccMnmcnd them. Where they are found and good, nor 
wilfully fevered from duty to their country, and in moral confidence 
with the Welfare of their fellow-creatures,, the reader will applaud, 
and think he hath been himfelf difcovering the fine maxims which i 
the author hath been teaching, who never appears in perfon, never 
puf{8 his own integrity and difcemment, and without digref&ng intO'. 
comments or fetting up for a politician^, is found upon reflexion the 
beft of the kind that ever wrote. 

To quotfc paiTag^s for the. proof of hia^ fuiJime thought or his pa^ 
thetic addrefs, would be to tranfcribe the greater part of the following 
hiflory. They will be obferved in the orattom of thefe two different: 
<»fts, and the incidents of the work. Hisfgures are thick fet; the- 
figures^ that regard both the fentiment and the didlion; His meta^ 
fbors are ftrong and uncommon ; his hyperboles far but not over- 
ftretched, the tone is flill preferved, they flow out from a warm pa* 
thetic in the midft- of fome grand circumflance. The figures, in. 
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•which he moil delights, arc the Interrogation j the Change of num- 
ber and time ; the Hyperiaton, or tranfpofing and inverting the order 
•of things which feem naturally united and infeparable; and above 
all, the Antithefis. This laft he hath fondly ufed, almoft to fatiety. 
Term is not only oppofed to term^ but thought to thou^t, foitence 
to fentence, and fometimes whole or-ations to one another^ even where 
the latter fpeaker cannot poilibly be fuppofed to have heard the for- 
mer. A conftant adherence to this method carries with k the danger 
of glutting the reader. I am fenfible there fhould have been more 
variety to make the whole quite beautiful and graceful. 

As to the fourth confVituent of fublimity, which according toLon- 
:ginus is noble and graceful e>^preJJion^ our author's claim cannot be 
fo well eftabliihed. Noble undoubtedly he is» but as for the grace-- 
ful-^ikt reader may wifh he had been more careful in this particu- 
lar, and I am fure his tranjlator wiflies it from his heart. For fear of 
'being vulgar he is too fet and folemn ; and from the paflion to be ai- 
rways great, he hath loft the air of eafe and genteelntefs. Dionyfius 
'of Halicarnaflus fays he fludiouily afiedied hstfd and obfolete words. 
But yet the fame writer fets him up as the ftandard of Attic purity ; 
nay, hath frequently ibengthned his own ftile by ufing the hard and 
obfolete words of Thticydides. However this be, it is certain Thu- 
cydides hath in this refpcA fallen half-way fhort : And more {b^ in 
the fifth conftituentof fublimity, the compofition ox Jlru&ure of his 
periods. He hath no harmony, hath given little or no proof of 
having a good ear. He is rough, auftere ; his periods are £>metime8 a 
mile long, in which he labours himfelf both out of tune and time« 
I acknowledjge his imperfeStiom^ and beg the reader would weigh 
them and fet them in the balance with his excellencies : He may 
then judge if the latter do not greatly preponderate. He thinls^ 
nobly ; affedts furprifingly ; his expreflion is noble, but not graceful ; 
Ins final colouring is neither bright nor chearful. But, tho* his 
jpieces are not fo compleatly finished as to fland every teft^ y^t they 
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are cettainly high-wrought in his own peculiar 7?//(?, and for greatnefe* 
of defign and ftrength of cxprefRon are beyond every other ir^w^. 

I thiftk no fair comparifon can be made of him, except with the 
Htftorians who are his countrymen, who like himfelf are original in 
their own way, and the firft in their manner. Thefe are only two, 
Herodotus and Xenophon. In point of life, Thucydides was junior 
a little to the former, and fenior to the latter. In ftatelinefs^ gran-^ 
dear, and majefty, he far furpafleth them both* The manner of 
Herodotus is graceful and manly; his addrefs is engaging; he loves-: 
to tell a ftoryj and, however fabulous or trifling that ftory,, he will 
be heard with pleafure. The cburfe of his Hiftory is clear and; 
imooth, and yields a moft chearful profped : That of Thucydides^ 
is deep, rapid, impetuous, and therefore very apt to be rough and: 
muddy. You may clearly perceive the bottom, of the. one : But it is 
very hard to dive to the bottom of the other. Herodotus, like a^ 
maker on the horn, can wind a lofty air, arid without any harOinefs- 
fink down into the lowcft and melloweft notes. Thucydides founds; 
the trumpet; his blafts are fonorous and. piercing, and they, are all of 
the martial ftrain *. Xenophon never pretends to grandeur ; his cha- 
Baxter is a beautiful fimplicity; he- is fwecter than honey; he charms^ 
every ear; the Mufes themfelves could not fing fwecter than he hath- 
wrote. Each beat» and is beaten by the others , in fome particular 
points. Each hath hi$ particular excellence : That of Herodotus^ is' 
gracefulnefa ; Aat of Thucydides, grandeur; that of Xenophon, 
^eetnefi itfelf. If generals and admirals and fiatefihen were to award' 
the firft rank, it would undoubtedly be given for Thucydides j if the' 
calmer and more polite gentry, it would go for Herodotus ; if all idl 
general who can read or hear, Xenophon hath it all to nothing. 

A a to the Roman Hittorians,, who iaw what thefe mighty, originals. 
had.done before them,. I cannot judge it fair to form dccifive paraU 
Icls.. Time had enabled them to judge maturely about the dcfbauahd! 

* Ctrnit quodammdo Mlicum. Cio^ro k ^bi Ontfoit 
Vol. I. g exceDencie* 
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erarUencies of tkeir Oroek prodocciJbrs. Yet eviery Roman Biftork* 
{hews plainly he is a Bi>mcm bimfetf > he flood not io aloof fronfi hit 
fafcjeft as Thucydidea. The lofs of a PclopoDaefian wrher is never 
wgretted in regard to the latter ; the lofs of Carthaginian and hifto* 
rians of other natbns is highly regretted in regard to the fbrtner. Na- 
tional impartiality will admit no comparifon here 5 tho' excellence of 
scpipofition may admit a great deal. Saluft is the only one, who' 
£eems to have had our acnihor ever in his eye, and to have been his pro<* 
fieffled imitator. Saluft frequently tranflates his political maxims, co- 
pics, him exadly in the concifcnefs and laboured en^gy ef his phrafe ; 
and Sahifl, for that reafon, is like him very often obfcure. It is en- 
t^^ly in bis manner, that he draws up his orations, contrafts hi« 
^(]3eakers, and fights liis batdes. Saluil hath many, hath defervedly 
-many admirers : And I hope, if I ^m fb fortunate as to bring Thu*- 
xydides into more general acquaintance, that the adnuoers of the one 
^11 beflow ragard upon the other^ and pay due honour to his hiftoric 
progenitor. 

I.fhall wind up this eflay on Thucydides as an Hijiorian with a 
pafl^e from the Critic on the Sublime ^, only deliring the reader to 
keq) Thucydides in remembrance, as Longinus extended his* view to 
' vrritera both in poetry and profe ■■ »< ■ »" »■ 
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I readily aUow^ that writers of a lofty and towering genius are 
^^ by no means pare ahd correct, finoe whatewr is neatmd accutace 
throughout, mnft be exceedingly liable to flatnefs. In the Sublime, 
aa in ^-eat afflyence of frurtune, fome moiuter articles will ana^ 
*^ voidably efcape obfecvation. But it is almoft impoffible ibr a. low* 
and groveling genius to be guilty of error, frnce he never endai^n^ 
himfelf by fearing on high, or aiming at eminence, hot frill goes 
on in the iarne unifism fecure track, whilft itB very height and 
^\ grandeur expofes die Sublime to fudden £ills. Nt>r am I ignoraat 
^ indeed of aoodaDsr thing, which will no doubt far m^ged^ that la 
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•* paffing ew ju < igmcn t npcmr th?r wurka of Sff SBffifiiv ^ aRw^^ 
** muftcr his imperfcdions, fo that the remembrance of his faults ^ 
" fticks indelibly faft in the nriind, whereas that of hts excellencies is 
^^ quickly wofb out* Yot my part, I hcve takdir notice of no iftcoh* 
^^' fideirable number of faukis in Homer, mnd fome other of the greateft 
** authors, and cannot by any means be blind or partial to them; 
** however, I judge them not to be voluntary faults, fo much as ac- 
*^ cidental flips incurred dKougk i&adveilkncA; fuch as^ when the 
** mind is intent upon things of a higher nature, will creep infenfiWy 
** into compofitions. And for this reafon I give it as my real opinion, , 
** that the great and noble flights,, tho* they cannoT every" where boaft. 
** an equality of ptrfeftiooy yet ougjht to carry otf the. pri^ by the- 
•* fole merit of their own intrinfic grandeur/* 
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IN the preceding difcourfe we liave examined into the capacity and 
qualifications of our author for writing hiftory, and fettled his 
charaftcr. Let us now take a view of the work itfclf 5 firft caft- 
ihg our eyes upon and noting the general difpofition of the whole ^ 
and then furveying it more diftincftly in its parts. 

The di/pojition of the whole is moft elaborately exadl. Order is 
fcrupuloufly obferved j and every incident fo faithfully arranged in its 
proper time, that fome have doubted ^whether annals were not a 
inore proper title for it than hijlory. li we fhould call it annals^ 
it muft be owned at the lame time that annals were never com- 
pofed with fo much majcfty and fpirit ; and never was hijlory more 
accurately diftinguiflbed by the pundluality of dates fo nicely inter- 
wove. Thucydides ftates every occurrence in juft place and time. 
But he is forced for this purpofe to make frequent tranfitions, and 
to drop a particular narration, perhaps the very moment a reader's 
attention may be moft fixed upon and moft eager for the icvent. If 
they cannot bear a difappointment hcre^ the remedy is ready at hand. 
By turning over aiew leaves, they will find it regularly refumcd in 
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46c f>ktoe a&(t tiiM ; aiid they at ence -maf (atisfy their own curk^ty, 
^rithout difiuranging the author's fcheme, or perplexing^ that work 
which he was determined to keep quite clear and unembarraiTed. 
They will afterwards forgive^, perhaps agplaud him, for his great care 
to pr^ent confufion, and to give a neak;and precife conception of all 
tiiat paffeth. He conftantly gives notice, when he is neceffitated, by 
the method he laid down for himfelf, to make fuch tranfitions : And, 
when we have been amufed with what looks like a ramble from an 
engaging part of hiftory, but is really a coincidence of events not to 
pais unheeded ; when we have been fo long at it, that we are con^ 
vinced it lies in the road, and is. no excurfion at all ; yet we are 
glad to fee him re-conne£t, and land us on a ipot, where we are 
already well acquainted. He fhews a fteddy and inviolable, attach- 
ment to cbrmdogy^ a neceflary attendant uponhiftory. But the chro- 
nolgy of Thucydides is like a herald, that exactly marfhals a long 
(lately proceifion, adjufis the rank^ qlears ithe way, and preferves 
every ftep diftinft and unincumbered. 

No writer had done this before him. No fettled /Era was yet , in 
ufe,, not even the famous one of the Olympiad. The feveral States 
of Greece c<Mnputed time by a method of their own. It was not 
eafy to make thofe methods coincide with one another. The Athe-> 
nians recko&'d by their annual arcbons ^ the Lacedaemonians by their 
ephari \ the ArgNvs by the years of the prieftefs of Juno. The fea- 
foils of the year, when the two former entered on their offices, 
were fix6d» but did not fuit together in point of time ; the begin- 
ning of the years of the latter was variable, iince. it depended on the 
death or removal of a predeceibr. Thucydides, to ^void confiifion, 
left all thelie artificial jarring rules, and adhe^pd to the courfe of na- 
ture. He divided the natural year into two halves, into a fummer. 
and a winter. His fummer iiu:li;ide's the fpnng,^and reacheth JBrom 
the vernal to the autunmal equinox s the other half->y^r is copipre- 
hended in his mnter^ He always ];ecords etUpfisy ^ ftrange events, 
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^ £Mi£9»te aa to knagine^ that he fiippoTed fock ipjmcatticeii naght 
fogie tismciF ot^M be rtckicod taexadl cakuktioA, and afirimomy b« 
)9m44 the £utl)£|l g!aj4e of ^Jn^cmckgy. 
«#0i I. TbQ Fkft BoQk of Thiicydides k mtrodnax^ry to tlie mfi It is a 

^mpi?«dl)«afive diaborate f>roFk of idjbE It ekacs away^ mbbHh; 
^^t^ $L vi^w fi-om the earlieft agw> fbikcs ouC light fromrcUoiritf) 
axvi tcuth froBi &bk». th»t the reader may enter upoo. the: Pelof^ 
wifym^ wm- wids^ a prcfeA kifigbt into the ftate of Greece, aiid tho 
icheows^ lAteieft aod, ftiength of ^ contending parties^ The att« 
ihor unfolds his deiign ia wdting^ nagTiifies his fubjeA, oomphins 
^ the ignoraiKie and credulity of maokind^ re£lifiea their miftakes, 
cemoyc^ all pM^diice, and ibmiflie& us with the knowledge, of every 
thine pcopev to.be knowc^. taenabb ti&to> hsdc at the'GQntentksn.witb^ 
jpB^meitf. and difGernment^ when tlte points canteodcd for is: no \dk 
tha&tbe ibmcteignty of the &a, which that of the laoRi muft nea:ei&« ' 
rily follow. 

ISti begins at the: fimrcev and teases* tiie oiiginat of the G^eek 
tonafttttBitiea from certam and mdifputable&fts; ^d dmr gMwtbof 
Jottica. ki pardcafau-> &&cci the natural; barrennefe' ef- die fo^ which 
tempted: no invafions^) and ^m the iheker its^ inikabicaiftt^ gwe* m^ a% 
whoi would fitttle amongftr liieni^ and ihare iStms polilyir -»^ ffeifacws 
thoiinimtion: Q£JBi^ping: tx> h«re ban e«eediDgiy<nyi&hietKnis arfirih 
JpttfiUbd tbs'fea.wilii pirat6$> Rv whom it ^ gavr a ready conveyanett 
fiaoKKt eotd:) tQ coaft, enafalingi theni' fiiddenl^n t& fbisse, and ac^ letfiins w 
oarry^off aftdtfioeureitbeir booty. No oonfideFabUE^ cdmimeroe, orrs^ 
thernonpataU^ oeuldbecarnbd ooy til} ^e ftofe wa» ciearedf of 
fttffa annoyaoGQ^ Andt when few diiTft venture to ftedlti oi»€he cmibi 
aounamsxoald \» OfmitHi fw traffic^ wd no ports' were yet^ feetttei 
Aittp wafrtterely^thftinftfufnentef ready^eom^yoK ftwn place-tfaf 
pbkcpc It Wafi^ncrt^ yet becomean^eiigffietof attack and^^ftneeotr tKe 
li»ftler». lHBbo6« kiog^. o# €ilt(e-mad» the fkft attenpfl^ ihecefS^ 
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t»bt«iaaDaMililrtngth*, by wbkb he cleared the jfl«»«ftlMplrM6», 
iMrlia hid ietded upon them ta ict out Teidier ftom cbfanoi on thfeit 
plunderibg excurfions* — -The grand fleet, that carried fuch a tiuime^ 
roiM afmy to Troy, was a mere collcdbn of. traniports% Thufeydides 
giires us a ^ and clear idea of that £mit«M e<peditioti. Aftet this 
cekbtftted sera ^^ the Corimhians were the firft people df Greece^ who 
became m reality a maritime power^ Their peculiar fitaatidH <gave 
themao ihclination and opportunity for commti-ce ; and co<ftfner<:6 
sDttft have flrength to guard and fupport it. They firft impfovid k 
yeflel of burden mto a fhip of war X^ and iec power afloat as well as 
wealtk 

Their nei^bovs in the ifle cf Corcyra foon fbllowfd their example^ 
and, tho' origiaally a colony of their own, became a tivai powev iX 
fea. Tltey ibught on their own darling dement for iuperibrily || . 
This was die moft ancient fea^'fight, but it wai not dccifive. They 
continued for two cetrtuties more to be rival aind jarring powers; tltl 
a third, that of Athene, grew up, which politically joined with onfe 
to gain the afcendantover tbem both, and to aflert the empire of thft 
fea for itfelf. ' ' 

The ckhn both of Corcyn and Cerintfa to the tovniiof Epidam- 
iMis bad Qccafianed tlnir moft recent embr<ftiimeilt §| and' a h»t war^ 
in which the Corcyr^ans ap{died for the alliance and aid of Athenis. 
On this was a f terw ar ds grounded the Jirft pretext for the Peloponne^ 
fian wac, ud dierefore. our Author opens the affair at large. Achenb 
held thehaiaBce of power ia her haoda: Mtm^ ft» eame to be pof« 
fefled of: XI,. will foon gixFe room bv as pertinent a digreflioA as Thu« 
cydider could have wiibed. Embafladors fmm botii parties axe focM 
at Adiens; one^ eo negotuift alliance and aid; the other, t» fiWMrft 
tbcar. ncg^tiaticvi* The pevi^e, of Atfasnsi in whom.' the fopremft 
power w^& ycAod^wSkimit drni both te .tndienee^ andr wgHmt tf£ 

♦ Ytats Wbre Chrlft 1006. f fefore Chrift 904. j Before Chrift 697. 
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cottife mOft follow. Our grave Hiftorian is now retired/ to make waiy» 
for ftatefmen and orators to mount the ft^> who are very well woitix 
hearing. 
^ftich tf ihi The Corcyrfons, who take the lead, recognize " die neceffity of 
orcyreans. ^^ alliances^ which, tho' fometimes intanglements, are generally fecu- 
" rity and defence. Wronged as they now are, they fue for alliance 
^^ as the nieans of redrefs. In granting it to them, the Athenians 
^' would (hew honour and virtue, and at the fame time promote 
their own private intereft. The acceflion of the naval ftrength 
of Corcyra to their own was very well worth the gaining ; in the 
" end, it might preferve their State. ■ They open the nature of 
^^ colaniesy ihew the original contract between them and the mother *{ 
country > obedience and protedion are reciprocal and imply one 
another. -— They prove that Athens may grant them alliance, in 
^^ coniiflence with all other engagements ; by doing it, may fecure 
'* herfelf in time againil the envy and attack of the Peloponnefians; 
*< iince the naval ftrength of Corinth, joined to all the efforts of the 
^' latter in a future war, will be weak and ineffe<^alagainft the com- 
^^ bined fleets of Corcyra and Athens. 
suich #/ thi The Corinthians, in their anfwer, inveigh highly ^ainft the Cor- 
Conmhians. ^y^^g^ cc They defcribe them as a very deiigning iniquitous fet of 
^^ men, and a colony in the higheft degree undutiful to its modier- 
" ftate. They endeavor to prove it unjufl:, and ungrateful too, m 
<^ the Athenians, to take them into alliance, and abet their criminal 
.'^ behavior. They maintain, that true honour pointa out another. 
5< condu6t| and fchemes of intereft ftiould never fuperfede the law9 
^' of equity and good-faith. What may happen ihould be leis re-^ 
*^ ganied, than what <m prefent occafions is flridly right. They in-% 
^' treat at laft, tho' with a menacing air i and clofe,. with warmly. 
l^ adjuring the Athenians, to ftand neutrahiu the quarreL'* -^^ 

The Athenians however refdve to enter into a de^fivc alliance 
wltli Corcyra. The war is renewed^ ami the Athenians ibnd the: 
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Corcyreans a petty aid, which they afterwards reinforce. Corcyra is 
fecured, and all the projeds of the Corinthians are baffled, who arc 
liigbly exafperatcd againft the Athenians, and never will forgive 
them. 

Another affair foon happens, to embroil them more, and to make 
th^ fecond pretext for a general war. Potidasa, a town in the Ifthmus 
of the Pallene, was a Corinthian colony, but at this time tributary 
to the Athenians. Its Situation between two bays, and amoogft the 
Athenian colonies on the coaft of Thrace and Macedonia, would 
enable it to gall the Athenians forely in cafe of a rupture. They 
x)rder it therefore to be difmantled. The Pottdasans refufe obedience; 
-and revolt. A war enfues. The Athenians attempt to reduce Pod* 
daea ; and the Corinthians to fupport the revolt. It is at length 
befieged by the former. The fiege runs out into a great length of 
time, add at laft becomes one of the confiderahle events of the Po- 
loponnefian war. 

The Corinthians, after this repeated provocation, are full of refentv 
ments, and leave no ftone unturned to ftlr up a general war in 
Greece. They were parties themfelves in the Peloponnefian league, 
of which the Lacedaemonians were the head. The Corinthians never 
{tt up for a leading '5/^^. They were ever content with the fe- 
cohdary rank, tho* the frfi in that rank. Their turn was always 
more to commerce than war. Conunerce had long iince made them 
rich ; riches had made them luxurious ; and, tho' they often pro* 
duced great and excellent foldiers, yet they never* piqued themfelves 
on being a martial or formidable people. Athens indeed they hated : 
Athens had rivalled them in trade, and very much abridged the ex-* 
tent of their ^xMhmerce. One of the gulfe on which Corinth is 
ieated, that of ^one, was now intirely in the jurifdi£tion of tlie 
Athenians,' who had alfo begun to curb and ftraiten them much in 
the gulf of Criffa^ They were confeqiiently bent' on the demolition 
of .this bll-grafpifig rivals bpt were unable to effed it by tbe^r own 
Yci.. I. h Ibrength. 
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ftrength* They folkit all the confederates to ri^ir to Lacedmnon^ 
all fiiU of complaint and remonftrance againft the Athetmns.' l^he 
Corinthiaxn referve tfaemfclves for the finilfaiog charge; toA oor au- 
thor repeats (or makes for them) their moft inveigling and alarmiog 
fpeech on this occaiion* 
SuHh #/ the « They addreft the Laoedssmoniaiis wkh aa artlbl mixtisre of 
^'^'^' " commeadaiioa aod teprourh, of ccmmendatian, for their ftr>ft 
adherence to good*fakfa; of reproach, for their iadolenoe and 
floth. thej had fiiiered the BUste of Athens to grow too mighty 
for ha ndghboors. Tho^ the aclmowledged delii/^erera of Greece^ 
^ f^ had now for a length of time takea no notice of the incrooch* 
'^ nienta of the Atfaenia&s ; faut, thcoigh wilAil ignonmce and habi<- 
^* toal fapmenefs, had iet diem grow too big* aod able now to kn 
^^ flave them all. «*^ They do all they can Co irritate and prov^oke 
*^ them. They tkaw an admkaUe parailel between tbem and the 
'^ Athenians ; invidious and reproachful^ but diredtly tending to ez«- 
^ afpcrate d»fe whom diey waat'to cxi%ei:aAe««<— Then« they 
^^ warmly nmew their applica^iom to the pride of the Laoedaomooi* 
ans ; they ahrm their &a» ; thQr flatter and wproadi thek £)>- 
hies. They e^on threaten M abandon Aeir leagae, imleft they 
exert themfehres in defence of their fiiends i they endeavour tt> 
^' prove the xecefiky of o^ve and v^gdroM meafures^ and end 
^\ widi a very ariAd ibrohe of mfimiating and perfiiafive addwfs.*^ 

An Athenian «mbR%y ncrw itfiding at Lacodaemon, being ii^ 
fermed of thefe lo«d «nd hitter cuteries agamft their mafters^ beg an 
immediate aiadknoe. Acconfin^^ they are admitted ; net hideed 
to plead before Lacedamcmiins^ as their |ad^ €r fiiperiars--^ 
Athentans Icom fuch lelf-dcAxtfemem:; but, «o imdicate «heir StmU 
irom mif-it;pre{entations, lo dttar her wpuladon, and jdlUfy her 
•power. 
iMci 9f the •*< Wifti this view, diey nm over the g«at lervices they had done 
iii^^^' ^ toiSrcece, in ihetime-of thePerfian invafions: Tbey had ever 
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^ been the moft ftrenuous, moft difintsrefted^ and moft gallant 
^^ champi^HM fer liberty. They pompoufly detail thek battles of 
*' Marathon and Sakmis \ their evacuating Athens on the laft occa- 
^ ficHi ; and, when they had no polity of their own fubfifting, fight- 
^* ing ardently and fuccefsfally for the other conimunities of Greece. 
^* Their power had been nobfy earned i and^ muft they forego it, 
^ becaufe it was enyied ^ They had honourably gained, and juftly 
^* ufed it ; much morejuftty, than the LacedaBOKHiians had it either 
*^ in will or ability to have done, lliey are catuoiniated merely 
*^ from that fpite and difeontent fo ctxnmon to mankind, who ever 
** hate and abufe their fuperiors, and ever re{»ne at fubjediion tho' to 
*\ the moft gentle mafters. — Lacedasmonians have neither flcill nor 
^' judgment for large command^ and tho' moft eagerly grafping at 
** it, are unable to manage it with any meafure of dexterity and ad- 
•* drefe. ^they (hould refleft again and again, befwe they ventured 
** upon war : It might laft longer, and involve them in more cala* 
^* mitiee^ Aan they feemed willing to apprehend. T^ey bad better 
'^ fiibmit their complaints to &ir arbitratimi : ~ If not, the Athenians 
'^ invoke the Gods to witnefs their readineft to defend themielves, 
*^ whenever and however their etiemiesr fliall attack them.'* 

All parties now withdraw % and the Lfacedasmooians ga to council 
am<Migft themfelves. Exafpoated by the Corinthians, and mortified 
by the fpeech of ^ Athenians, the majority are for an iaunediate 
declaration of war. Archidamus, one c^ their kings, rofe up to 
temper thdr iiiry. And the fpeedi of his Spartan majefty on this 
oceafieA, carries all the marks of a good king, an s^ ftatefman, 
and a thorough patriot: It does honftur both to his heart and 
head. A Spartan king never nfiado a royal figure but at the head of 
an army t Hen he reigned indeed. And yet, ArcbidMfius retaina 
no felfiih confideratione ^ they are k>ft in his r^ard for the 
pcMc welfioew 
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He tells them, •* he is not fond of war himfelf ; raw une3fpericnced 
•* youth alone is liable to fuch weaknefs. The wa^«^wuodc^confide- 
*^ ration is a mod important point. It may run out into a great length 
**^ of time. It is againft Athenians, —a remote people, •— a naval 
•' power,— abounding in wealth, — excellently provided in all refpeds; 
** He demands, in every fingle article, whether they can prefume to 
^^ become a match for fuch totagonifts? They (hould remember the 
" high fpirit, the habits of activity and perfeverance fo natural to thefc 
** Athenians, who are not to be dejeded at the firft lofs, nor frightned 
" at big words or haughty threats. Infulu indeed muft not be brook-* 
" ed ; but, adequate preparations fhould be made to avenge them, and 
" time be gained to make fuch preparations. It would be moft pru- 
V dent to begin a negotiation, to fpin it out into length. . If affairs 
" can be amicably adjufted, it would deferve their choice ; — If 
" not, when they are competently enabled, it will be foon enough 
" to ad offenfively. He dreads not war himfelf, yet, war tannot 
" be carried on without money. Ample funds muft be provided, a- 
*^ work of time and deliberation. Circumfpedion is no real re- 
** proach; precipitation draws pofitive mifcbiels after it. Lacedae-^* 
toonians are ufed to be calm and confiderate ; they fhould not now 
be cajoled or exafpcratcd mt of .th^ir judgment. The Athenians 
are a wife and dextrous people. The Lacedaen^onians fhould keep 
•* that in remembrance, and fupport^ their own charaders of calm- 
" nefs of fpirit and true manly refolution : They fhould begin with 
** caution, proceed with- temper, end all things amicably if they 
•* can ; if not, when duly prepared and adequately provided, they 
" might truft the decifion to arms." 

The Kingi of Sparta were ever juftled on their thrones by the 
haughty overbearing Efhcri. Sthenela'idas, one of that college, an^ 
fwers Archidamus in a fhort, blunt, properly Laconic fpeech. '^ He 
'' is fevere upon the Athenians^ fneers Archidamus, and avers that 
^' Lacedaemonians ihould not deliberate ifpon, but inftantly take the 
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•* field and avenge their wrongs/' He then put the queftion — 
Whether the peace was broke? — divided the council; told the 
votes ; and declared, in the EngliAi flile, that the jiys had it. 

The confederates were now called in, and acquainted with the re- 
folution. Yet, it feems the advice of Archidamus; had carried fome 
weight, and adqal.war was to be defer'd, 'till all the parties in the 
Lacedaemonian league had ripened their meafures, and were ready to 
a£t with unanimity and vigon 

Here the author again makes his appearance, and aiTures us the 
true motive, of the determinatioa for war at Sparta, was a J EALOUSY 
of the A.thenian power now very great, and a dread of its more 
extenfive growth j the latter of which they were determined to 
prevent, and to reduce the former within lefs diftafteful and terrific 
bounds. 

Then follows a tnoft pertinent digreffion^ in which Thucydides 
points out the fleps, by which the Athenians had fo highly exalted 
their State. In a clofe and fuccindt manner he runs over the hiftory 
jpf Athens for fifty years, from the invafion of Xerxes to the breaking 
oat of the Peloponnefian war. He arranges all the incidents in due- 
place and time. Herodotus hath related the fplendid pafiages of the 
Grecian hifiory during that invafion ; hath exhibited Themiftocles in 
all the luftre of his command at the battle of Salamis, where the 
Athenians, who had abandoned their all, fought, and through the 
addrcfs of Themiftocles obliged all parties to fight, for Hberty againft 
Xerxes. On this day they earned a greater title than that of citizens 
of Athens ; they were afterwards acknowledged the Jivereigns of the 
fca* The Lacedaemonians became mortified at it ; but the Athenians 
had glorioufly deferved it. Themifl:ocles was the very life and foul 
of Greece on this occaiion. In the midil of difiiculties he formed a 
moft extenfive plan for his beloved Athens, which he began to exe- 
cute at once. Thucydides defcribes bis addrefs and forefight. He 
fbon (ets the city beyond the reach of envy and jealoufy. And tho' 
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ifoon after he loft his country, tbroogh the malke of his pcrfonal 
^ enemies and the enemies of his country in conjundion with them, y«t 
the Aatefmen and patriots left behind purfued his plan of naval power: 
And the ileps of its progrefs and advancemtent are minutely traced 
out by our HiflKH-ian. 

Themiftocles had made <all fafe and fecure at home. The Lmg-- 
watts were built ^ the PirauSy a fpacioos harbour^ opened and forti- 
fied, a magazine for traffic, and an arfena) for war. Ariftide^, as true 
a patriot as ever lived, made all fecure abroad. Through hi» honed 
xnanagement,. all Greece iubmttted to an annuri tax, for the guard 
of their <x>mnK)n liberty againfl future invafions \ and the leaders A 
&a were made eoUe&ors and treafurers of this naval fiind* The ifle 
of Delos was the place, at iirft^ of lodging this fond ; bot> it was 
foon after removed to Athens ; — - a (hrewd political ftep» yet capable 
liowevec of an ample if not foB juftification. The war is brifkly 
carried on againfl: the Perfian monarch \ the iiles and feas are cleared 
. of the common enemy ; the cities on the coaft are regained or 
conquered. Cimon aUb performs his part nobly; he earns two 
vidloriea the £ime day, by fea and land, on the coaft of Ionia 
Irom the Perfians. He compteated a negotiation with die petty ma- 
ritime States^ confederate with Athens, who were tired of ince&nt 
warfare^ for accepting fums of money inftead of fhips and perfonat 
attendance. By this means the (hipping of thofe States foon moul* 
dered away, and their money was 1^ their own agreement font tlo* 
ther, to increafo and ftrengthen the maritime power of Athens. Ii> 
ipite of all the oppofitioo, which the Corinthians and Bdsotians gave 
them at hom^, whofo rancor to them was never to be appeafod, ift 
the courfe of no lar^ number of years, they had eflablifhed a very 
extenfive and formidable empire indeed. The ifles and coalb of the 
^gean fea were moftly their own. The bay of Sarane was ihtirelf 
in their own }urifiii<ftion : And^ by being mailers of Naupadtus, they 
confider^ly awed the bay of Crifla. Their fquadrons cruized round 
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aAd q[uitc awed the coafts of Pebponnefiu. Their aotereft at 
C^)luilleoe» and die xwvf alliance which gained tfaem the acceffioa 
of the nanl ftreogdiof Corcjrra^ rendered them coafters of the Ionian, 
aad they had cokxues to extend their traffic and snfliaence both in 
Italy and Sicily. 

Thefe points are opened ftep by Aep in this ^r^im by Thucy** 
didea^ 'till jeakwfy in the Laoedgmonian« and malice » the Corin^^ 
thiaofi iiritated all the Pelopomiefian Statts and their allies againft 
them, and ended in the det^mination for war« The Corinthians had 
ooir carried their point, and ibon hoped to gratify all their refenti- 
ments. Accordisgly, at the Second i^und cong^ at Sparta, whea 
all the reft of the States had declared their minds, they warmly <aa- 
cooRif^ therp Counter at once t^n an offi»five wir, in a very ihidied 
aod cbhontf e ipcuku 

'^ Ther kt out with handfome complhneats to the LacndaimQni- ^^^^ ^f^ 
^ jant. Tncy anims&e the landed Stata of PeloponnenK id jam ef* 
^ frAaaliy irith thofe on the coafts. A £rm and kfting peace can 
^^ only be ohtainod by a Tigorous wir^ and the power of Athena 
^ mnft jaeodi be rednced* ^p**- They open a. plan^^ibr eftalbliihing: 
^ fimda -^^ for weakening the marine of ikdicns, and con&i^ently^ 
*' for .impnoving and flEengthening the roaeine of her enemies -^^ 
*^ cScSU^Ssig the feviolfes of her dependents «^and octfing fbrtificati*- 
^^ ens in Altaca itfdf. Independence cam never be earned at too^ 
^ gieat a price ; it cofts as much t^ be vokintary and obedient flaves. 
^ A fin^JState ihodid never be fuffered to |4ay die tyrant in Greece.. 
^ Their own reputation, their dignity, d^ir liberty, their wetlare, a 
^^ moft fightnaBa cauie, n»y the very Gods themfelves fummon dient 
^ to adkion. They cloie wkh a very warm and pathetic recapitnla- 
^ tsob^ foiudiiig sa it were the alarm for the deftruiftibn of Athens/^ ' 

Now war is a &cond time rcfolved npon by ballot; AH are or- 
dered to get xeady> with the utmoft difpatch, to begin ite operation$^ 
la the mean tiipe,. the Athenians ace t6 he aomfed witk embafiies^ 

anc^ 
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and negotiations, merely to gaiti i^mc>anif fave appearances. Frivo- 
lous they rcilly are, but our author minutely details, them, as they 
give him an opportunity of introducing fome notable pafTages relating 
' to Cylon, Paufanias, and Themiftocles. H^ then ihifts the fcene to 
Athens ; and introduces Pericles, the mod commanding orator, the 
greateft general, the moft^confuqimatc ftatefman, and at this time 
prime minifter of the republic — introduces Pericles, I fay,' in the 
aflembly of the people, to give them an infight into the fchcmes oJF 
their enemies, and a plan for their own condudl; to encourage them 
to a brave and fteddy refiftance, in ftri<ft adheteiice to fuch me* 
thods, as in the end will infallibly not barely fecure but aggrandize 
•their State. 
^^t\^( The thoughts in this fpeech of Pericles arc fo grand, fo nervous^ 

fo emphatically and concifely juft, that if the reader be not immedi-.* 
ately ftruck into an adequate conception of them, I know no method 
of opening his eyes or enlarging his underftanding. He fays but lit- 
tle, but fays every thing in that little. He demoli(heth all the a& 
fertions of the Corinthians in their laft fpeech at Sparta, as. if he had 
heard them fpeak. Perhaps Thucydidcs here hath not fufficientl;^ 
conc^ed his art in vwitlng. But the fpeech is intirely incharafler, 
compleatly fuited to the heart and head and mouth, of Pericles. Pe- 
ricles, I obferve it with pleafure, is an Engliihman both in heart and 
judgment. England hath adhered and will adhere to the le^hs 
.which Athens negleded and forgot — "Of vaft confcquence indeed, •* 
(fays this cnlightned ftitefman) ** is th^ dominion of the fca. But, 
" confider it with attention. For, were we feated on an ifland^* 
(as the force of his argument evidently implies) " we could never bfe 
" fubdued. And now you ought to think, that our prcfent lituation i^ 
^' nearly as pofUble the fame, and foto evacnate.your houfes and landk 
.«* in Attica, and to confine your defence to the fca/* If this can need 
% comment, Xenophon tvill give it in. his FoUty ^ i'i&^ AthenSans.-^ 
** In one point . (fays he) the Athenians aft deficient. For if, 
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befide their being fbvefeigns of the fca, they were featcd oh an 
^^ ifland, it would be ever in their power to ravage others at pleafure, 
** and yet they could not be ravaged themfelves fo long as they held 
•* the maftery at fea ; their lands could never be laid wafte, no ene- 
" my could poft themfelves upon them. But now, the occupiers of 
" lands and the wealthy Athenians fly before invaders ; whilft the 
" people in general, confcious they have nothing to be burnt and 
** nothing to be plundered, live exempt from fear nor fly before an 
*' invader. The expedient ufed on fuch occafions is, that the former 

depofit their moft valuable efFeiSs in the ifles, and trufting to their 

fuperiority at fea, flight all the devaftations an enemy can make 
** in Attica." England is compleat where Athens was deficient. 
And how fond muft both Pericles and Xenophon have been of the 
ifland and maritime power of Great-Britain ? I will not pretend to 
anticipate the reader's pleafure by defcending into more particulari- 
ties. It may fuffice to add, that the final anfwer of the Athenians is 
drawn up by the advice of Pericles, that ** they will do nothing by 
*/ command 5 they had already oflFered to refer all difputes to a fair 
<^ judicial decifion ; fo far only, but no farther, compliance muft be 
f* cxpeded firom Athens."—— Here all negotiation comes to an 
end 5 and the war will very foon commence. 
; Xhus I have endeavoured to give fome idea of the firft book of 
Thucydides. It is a grand piece of work beyond all denial. But 
Rapin thinks our author hath overdone it " out of a defire of pre- 
" fixing a too ftately portal to his hiftory." Could the portal have 
been thought too ftately, if the whole fabric had been coropleatly 
finiftied? To form a right judgment here, we fhould examine the 
defign and not the execution : The latter is imperfeft, is broke offl 
iSo, look at it from the park, the Banqueting-houfe at Whitehall is 
too big and towering for what ftands near it. But hath it that ap? 
pearance in the original plan of Inigo Jones for the rnagnificent palace 
oncejdefigned to be erefted? Sopietl^ng of this nature may juftly 
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be pleaded in favour of Thucydides, and teach us not to judge toa 
haftily of a wbole^ when we cannot furvey all the farU^ becanfe 
they never were finiflied. Moved by decorum, I would gladly 
juftify my author, but I by no means pretend to decide the point. 
Book ir. The Second Book opens with the firft aft of hoftility. The 

Thcbans march by night; and enter by furprife the city of Platasa. 
This city and petty State^ tho' juft within Bceotia, was not com- 
prized in the union^ of which all the other cities of Boeotia were 
conftituents with Thebes at their head, but had ever been -firmly at- 
tached, even in the worft of times, to the common liberty of 
Greece, and was under the protection of and in faft alliance with 
Athens. This furprife of Platsa our author defcribes in all its turns, 
'till its enemies are driven out or flaughtered, and the place is fecured 
for the Athenians. 

A rupture hath now been made, and the war is going to be generals 
Thucydides founds the charge in all the difpoittion and fpirit of 
Homer. He catalogues the allies on both fides. He awakens our 
expectation ; and faft engages our attention. All mankind are con- 
cerned in the important point now going to be decided. Endeavor^ 
are made to difclofe futurity. Heaven itfelf is interefted in the dif- 
pute. The earth totters, and nature feems to labour wi^ the great 
event This is /k^ folemn and fublime manner of fetting out. Tliua 
he magmfies a war between two, as Rapin ftiles them, petty States ; 
and thus artfully bejuppcrts a little fulyeB by treating ji in a great 
and noble method. 

Writers, who have been long contemplating the vaft gigantic fi2e 
of thric Roman Empire, if they caft their eyes on the State of Athens 
even at the prefent jundure, are apt to form a low idea of it. Adieus^ 
it is true, was at this time in the higheft meridian of her power* 
Yet, why ever to be pitching upon idie moft <fiiadvuttageo» and ia^ 
congruous parallels ? His fubjed w«8 certainly the greateft that ta 
this day had occurred i^ the world v And, ought l^ucydiJes to be 
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.^egradod^ or evea lefleaed at alli becaufo he was not born in the 
£u))e age with Livy I As muxrh araufement at leaft accompames^ aiid 
st/^ much ioAroAion flows from readkg carefully the hiilory of 
Athens, as^ fkom that of Rome. Wonder may be more raifed by 
the latter, and the wonder may end in detedation of a people, who 
became enoroKMiily great by the miferies and deftrudtion of their 
feUow-creatures. The Romans were but brate-lUce men: They 
were not tolerably hamanifed 'till they had conquered Greece/ 
Greece re-GoncyaeFesd them, and eilabli(hed a better more lading tri*- 
jamph over mind, thaa the others over body. 

Grada capta fer«m vidlorem cepit Hor. 

Who then beft deferve the applaufe of the heart, the citizens of 
-Athens, or the the citizens^ of Rome ? I am not at all in doubt, how 
men of a calm ^and confiderale fpirit will decide the queftioa Or, 
let iach as judgp • only by numbers, confider a little more iedately, 
whether Athens at this time wac^ that diminutive and petty State^ 
which could be magnified and enobled only by artifice. The firft 
armyi that invaded her territories in this war, confided (according 
to Flutardb.) of fixty^ thoufand men. This is an obje(f): big enough 
toi fiU the ey^. Thi^ flate of her revenue, when the value of money 
fe.ad^ttftcd> will turn out by no means trifling. They were poflcfled, 
at the breaking out of the w^, of three hundred triremes fit for Tea. 
Two hundred and fifty of them Were at one time in commifiion, in 
the fourth year of the wiDr ; Codfequently at two hundred men a 
(bip) the number of feaifien employed muft have been fifty thou- 
fimd; If the reader be not yet convinced, that Athens was not a 
fffttyi State, nothing can gist the better of his prejudice. It would 
be gity, any eoe (bould fit dowa to Tluicydides with fuch low pee* 
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^damw ^ '^^^ confederate army of Pcloponnefians is now aflcmWcd, and! 
ready to march into Attica, under the command of Archidamus. 
Like an able and cautious general he harangues his troops, " encou* 
^^ rages them with a fight of their own numbers, but guards them 
'^ from catching at that fight a contempt of their foes. The ftridl 
. •* obfervation of difcipline is always nccefiary to armies, be they 
*' never fo large. No enemy ought ever to be defpifed^ much lefs 
^^ Athenians. Tho* an enemy, he fpeaks in high commendation of 
** the latter, and eftablifhes the dignity of their charaders. He ends 
with an exhortation to his troops, to obfcrvc rules, conform ta 
difcipline, and bravely to execute orders ; and Spartan-like, 
^^ concludes with an encomium on the beauty and ftrengih of flxid: 
** military obedience/* 

He then fends a meflfcnger to Athens, to fry if a war were yet to 
be avoided. The Athenians are as determined as ever to make no 
fubmiffions. The meflfenger is conduced out of their territories,, 
and parts from his efcort with a pathetic prediction df the miferies in 
which all Greece is going to be involved. Attica fbon after is in- 
vaded. Thp mifchief done by the invaders is defcribed; and the 
fcnfe at Athens of their fufFerings and diftreflcs reprefented at large. 
The reader, on this occafion, will be let into the form and conflitu^- 
tion of the Athenian polity. He will fee, how they began to be 
moulded into one community by the prudence of Thefeus one of 
their earlieft kings. Other hiftorians. expatiate on the method, by 
which firom being under a regal they had varied gradually into a 
purely republican form. I; (hall. only mention an obfervation *j that, 
contrary te moft other nations, they had aboUflied the regkl govern- 
ment, not from diftaflie but reverence to kings. Codrus, the laft of 
their kings, had devoted hiinfelf for his country, and was fo worthy 
a m^n, that they r^folved^no mortal fhould afterwards wear^hat title* 
amongft them. They declared Jupiter^ kipg of Athens, aboufctht 
• Tourreil's PiBfeoe Hiftoriquc- 
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lame time that the Jews rebelled againft theocracy, and would 
have a man to reign over them« Arcbons for life fuccceded ; whofe 
term was afterwards abridged to ten years ; then, to a fingle year. 
All general hiftories point out the variations, 'till they came to the 
popular form which now prevailed* 

The enemy, after heavy depredations, at length evacuated Attica; 
and . the Athenians take the field to retaliate upon them. Their 
fquadron had been all the time at fea, cruizing upon and infefting the 
coafts' of Peloponnefus. But^ in the winter, we are called to Athens 
to fee the public funeral of thofe, who were killed in the fird cam^ 
.paign» Here, the firft time it occurs, our author defcribes this fo^ 
lemnity, and Pericles makes theFaneraUoration, 

I fhall make no reflexions on this celebrated performance. Should ^^ funeral 
the reader not think it deferving of its high reputation, I fear the 
tranjlator will he fiidly to blame. It is hard to give fuch noble ideas 
thek: proper energy, and fiich refined oriK^ their due exaSnefs. The 
great orators of Athens were always glad to difplay their abilities on 
the faoie occafion. Plato hath entered the lifts with a high fpirit of 
emulation, and with a high degr» o£ fucce& : And a great mafter * 
this way hadi lately made him EngUJh. li Thucydidcs fuflfers by a 
comparifon, which now the unlearned but judicious reader is im- 
powered to make,^ the latter muft be intreated to obferve, that the 
eloquence of Pkto was beyond difpute more imooth and fluent,, 
more accompiifhed. in all that is beautiful and fweet than the eloquence 
of Thucydides, but an adjudged, inferiority in any other refpedt muft 
be laid at the door of his. tran/Iator.. 

After fuch an. exhilarating and enlivening jAcCti for fuch it muft 72# /4x*^i 
|iave been to all who heard it,, and muft have determined every Athe- 
nian to fuffer any thiug. with intrepidity and patience in the caufe of 
his country, a very mournful fcene immediately fucceeds, which 
lays them under fuch a load of afHi^£[>jQ and'diftrefs^ as no arguments,. 

• Mt. Weft.. 
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Q« ^iloic^hy «a(), alievmte. Tbe -pbgue bcqaks/ out. at Atheos ^ aod 
tb« readjsE «mft be i:e44y to £sal vei?y ihaip cnftoeio^ la be]i^ df 
Us fellow-greatures, aod ki b«half of moraKty and virtae too. 
Amidft their accmxmUted difipeflieay Pericks is the only Aipport of 
the community ; and, like the greateft b€neSb£torstt^iifigr^U«fu^ oief^ 
is curfed for being their fopport, and reproaehed for heiog^ fteddily 
neSpacb of wife and in the right. At Ufl ]»e coAvenes ibem, and addtoflbs^thca 
^'^ ^' with fuch ^n air of ingeil«iity, fuch fpirit, and conscious dignity, and 
firm reliance on a good caufe, as only two oj?atD£S that I know of 
have ever equalled on paraUoi oecafions. Thofe I nfteaQ ace Demos- 
thenes »d St. PauL AH. thq wodd of letters and good ta& are Wjdi 
acquainted with the oration of the former a^nA iEfchines aJbont 
the crown I and every claJfs of readers is forely well' Vier&d in the 
Secoi^ E^ijile of Paul to the Corinthians.. £ caa but hint thefe le^ 
ibmbl4ae«6». iiince now Is muft attend oti Peric;les>. who footiM or 
thunden his couinbyq^en o^t of ^\ tlyeir difeontent and sudice^ aod 
fends, thesd home convimsed.and athdksiod. But domeflic dtftrefs. fima 
cfiaiceth any otbet impreiBons.^ their paifions are again inflamed hy 
inwardjiy corroding* anguidv ^d Pericles alier al£ mnA tie fined, and 
turned oultQf his* emplayments. Yetpec^dfr are not aki^ys mad; 
goodr^enie and'.conviftion^fetui^ntupoa them^; and he is begged, be^ 
caofe; mctfir worthy^ again to>acdept the fob adminiftiutionv lit en- 
joys: it but a litde time^ before he is earned off by tbe plague^ 
Athens^ Aea loft: hcrabkA, honefteiL Aatefman. He wa» able tti 
hanrc &t attdie ioelm of govermnent, to hm fteered the repuhlic faft 
through every ftorm, and to ha^ire infured her not bare fecurity but 
- c^en tridmplu His ftiocefibrs were ^ery alert at catckiiig hold of 
that helm; but, none of them could hold it long; and the veflel^ 
Arougb their mutualr quarret$> ihi^fll needs xx» agrosnd or founder 
at lift. 

But die next cemarkalUe paflStge in. the hiflory,^ is the. mardi of 
the Peloponnefians to inveft Plata^^ and the fokna pafley held at 
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their approach. Archidamas is ^t the head oF this ungenerous enterprife. 
The malice of the Thebans muft be gratified, fince the alliance of 
Bceotia in tlus war is of niigfaty confeqaence, and to be purchafed at 
any rate. Archidamus indeed firuggles hard for the Plataeans ; he 
woold fein fpare theiA^ could he pcHbade them to a neutrality^ But 
the PktKins hare too much honour and .gratitude to be neutral, 
when Athens, their faithiul guardian ^md ally, is principally ilrpckat. 
They remonftrate in vain from the topics of honour, juftice, gratis. 
tude, the glory and (andion of the great progenitors on eidber &ie. 
The iiege is formed, and ftrenuoufly plied, tho' without fuccefi. 
Oar author always (hines In exa£t deicripcion : No method of antioy- 
ance or defence is omitted. It is at length turned into a blockade; 
and a fuKcient body of troops left behind to carty it on, whcsi the 
main army mopcheth offl 

The war grows warm m more remK)te Quarters 4 ia Thrace ; and 
in Aoarnania. An Athenian iquadron^ fbtioned at.Naupaiftnsin the 
bay of Criffii, awed all the motions of the Corinthiadis and allies oii 
thev own coafts ; and it was determined, to clear away this annoy- 
ance* Accordic^^ they famcfa out a^inft jt with metre than doubfe 
the number of vfaflbk. The Athenians^ at out extition of ikiti» 
drive ^daem all on a heap, defeat them, and make prises of twelve. 
The Lacedaemodiaas, excellent landsmen, but very aukwaid feamen, 
think this an unaccountable event. They fend down their moA adive 
commanderk to refit and reinforce the fleets and to try their fortune 
af^piin at feiai. Much axtifice is emfAoyed on both £dcs. The ihort 
h&rangues <xf the admirals fet us mto all the viewis and defigns of 
cither party. Phormio at kngdi is fnared; the enemy blundars^ 
then Phonmo extricates hiiadidf, and gives them a iecond defeat. 
The reader fees every tack^ and the mfolion of every vctfbL . i. 

Dkconceried faerc^ they form a bold^rc^a indeed to furprifd ihe . 
PksDus by ni^<, and to fini& the ww: in a moment* Tlie pi^^eft Is 
defcribed^ and the probaibflfV^ ^ iticMfs tilaUKhed. .8« the vety 
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grandeur of the attempt deters the undertakers. Athens indeed i$ 
alarmed, and thrown into a great confternation ; but, the projedr 
totally miicarries, and the Pirseus is better fecured for the future. 

All Thrace is now arming under Sitalces againft Perdiccas king of 
Macedonia. A vaft army of Barbarians is aflembled, marches over 
a great length of country, ftrikes a general panic, efieduates no real 
fervice, and foon difperfes or moulders away. Such bulky unwieldy 
. armies make an aukward figure, compared with the regularity, 
cxad difciplinc, and perfonal bravery of the diminutive armies of 
Greece. 

Thucydides gives us once more a fight of Phormio and his gallant 
fquadron ; and then clofeth the book^ and the hiftory of the third 
jcear of the war. ** Never hiftory (fays Rapin) comprized fo much 
*^ matter in fo little room, nor fo much action in fo few words. If 
*^ any thing can be found fault with, it is that the exploits are too 
" clofely crowded with one another, fo that the coherence fee'ms 
," fomewhat intricate and confiifed, and the inultiplying of obje<fts 
" tends only to diffipate the attention of the reader." An bijiorian 
however is to take his incidents in their natural order, as they fub- 
lift in faft. He is not fo much to difpofci, as to defcribe them. If 
be does the latter pertindndy, accurately, and with a due attention to 
their importance, he hath acquitted himfelf of his duty. The poet 
or writer oi ji&ton miift pick out and heighten his incidents, with a 
view to fill up properly, and give to every diftind ob|e<5l its needful 
fplendor : He is to exert his choice, and by exerting it judicioufly to 
gain applaufe. The btfiorian is not to pick but to make the beft ufe 
of his materials. He may give them indeed all poflible luftre ; but, 
if they crowd too thick upon one another, the reader may be em- 
barrafled with rfic number, yet no body can be juftly blamed. • 

Bi^ III. Thd Third Bodk is no Icfs' fixU of matter than the preceding. 

The jjEicidents crowd j&ft upoii one another^ and pditibs and bfatory 
are in full jcaplgy. The revolt ^f Lcfbos is the firft occurrence of 

importance. 
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importance. The people of that iHe had been long in the Athenian 
league : But the members of ihis league were dependents rather than 
confederates. Thucydides always employs the iame Greek word 
{mii^fjLci^oi) for the members of either league : The idea it gives is 
that of companions in war. But there is great difference between fuch 
as accompany, becauie they chufe it; and fuch as accompany, becaufe 
they are fummoned and cannot help it. The former was in general 
the cafe of thofe who fided with Sparta ; the latter, of thofe who 
fided with Athens. The leaft thought of compulfion is grating to 
any State^ which thinks it ought, and is able, to be quite indepen- 
dent. This was the cafe with the Lefbians, a people confiderable in 
many refpe£ts, but efpecially for their naval ilrength. It was well 
worth the while of the Lacedaemonians to gain fuch confederates ; it 
inuft be a fad blow to the Athenians to lofe fuch dependents. The. 
h& was ; all the cities of Lefbos, except Methymne, declare a re^ 
volt. The Athenians lofe no time, but are at once with a powerful 
fquadron before Mitylene, and block it up. The Mityleneans had 
ient embafiadors to beg immediate aid from the Lacedsemonians. 
Thiey had an audience from them and the reft of their league at 
Olympia, fo foon as the games were ended. The Jpeecb they make 
on this occafion is very artful, very infinuating, and nicely adapted to 
carry their point. 

" They open, the nature of a revolt^ and the cafes in which it me- Sfeech tf the 
•• rits prote^ion and fuccour from others. They have been ill ^^^^^^^"^ 
^^ ufed by the Athenians ; have been made their tools in inllaving 
^^ their compatriots of Greece; have been long carelTed indeed, but 
^' are well afliired what their own fate would foon have been. 
'^ Every State hath a natural right to take preventive meafures againft 
f^ the lofs of their liberty and to ftand on their defence. They had 
'' revolted fooner, would the Lacedaemonians have countenanced the 
'^ meafure : They had declared it on the firft invitation of the Boeo- 
^' tians. It was a noble revolt; it had difengaged them from a 
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^ comhinatioa to inflave the reft of Gfeece ^ k bad aflbciated them ib 
*^ the caufe of honour and liberty. It had been made indeed with 
^ too much precipitation \ but this ihould make others mcMre zealoua 
" and adive in their prote<flion, who would reap a great acccffion of 
'^ Arength by it; an acceiUcm of maritime ^rength; whilft the 
^* Athenians would be weakened in point of fhipping» and in poinC 
^' of revenue. It would be a fignal of revolt to others, and afiur^ 
^' ance to them that they might do it fafely. It would refied: 
*^ abundant honour on the Lacedaemonians to fuccour the diftre^d,. 
** to fave men whofe prefervation would give them glory and 
^^ ftrength^ and prove them thofe hearty friends to liberty, whick 
** all Greece with united praifes acknowledged them to be/'. 

Intereft without rhetoric wa$ ftrong enough to infure their fiio* 
cefs; But the latter helped to gain them a prompt reception from 
the Laced^Hnooians^ who reiblve oa fending them a faccour, and 
making diverfions on the Athenians^ in order to oblige them to xaife. 
the fiege of Mitylene. 

The blockade of Platsea by the Peloponnefiona fiiU continuing, our 

author relates the bold projed, and bold execution of the projed^ of 

a party of Platseans^ in making their efcape ov«r all the works q£ 

the beiiegers. It is a moft circumAaqttiala and a moft clear and ia^ 

* telligible relation. 

Mitylene is now forced to furrender at difcretion.. The principal 
agents in the late revolt are fent prifonera to Athena, where thtfe^le 
vote that ^' not they only but all the Mityleneans in general be put 
^^ to deaths'' and an order is immediately difpatched to their comr 
mander at Mitylene to execute his part of the ienlenoe. Thb bkx>dy 
decree was carried by Cleon» a furious demagogue. It vms he^ who 
worked up the peopfe of Athena to ibch a^pitch of mhumaiiity; 
which, however, infbntly fubfiddL They are ftruck w;ith horror at 
their own refokthn, and will have it again debated. We (hall he«r the 
two fpeakers on each fide of the queftion, aeoa and Dkxlotus. 

« Oeoa 
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^\ Ctowi fcts oat wkh att the fory and fire of a itian, ^d h«h i cieonV>/rf. 
** bad heart. He hath abjured buoiaility to ibew hhnlelf a moft 
•* zealous patriot Eloquent he is acknovdcdged to have been, and 
?* fo appears m his hiveArres againft his own mafters and his own 
•* tools, the fe^k^ for their fooiilh comn^lferalion, for their being 
" the eternal dapes of orators, of fubtle and venal fpeakers. For 
" his own part, he loves his country, and hates her enemies. Guilt 
** (hall never find an advocate in him ; he calk out for vengeance on 
** die Mitylen6ansi ftone but their penfioners, none but men who 
** are bribed and corrupted can oflfer a plea in-thdr behalf. He bids 
** his audience throw away ail foolifti pity, all womanilh forbearance ; 
** to fix tbdr atteodon on the crie«s of the guilty, and not on the 
** horrors of didr punifhment ^ and give this proof to their depen** 
<* dents, that dwih fhall inevitably be the portion of ^all revolters, 
f* that their arms may be henceforth employed in oppofing their pub«- 
" lie enemies, and not in ^haftifing their ov^n fuh^efls/' 

Diodotus replies in ^fpucb that (hews him a real patriot, and a ^ 

man who thought good-manners, a calm confiderate temper, and a 
rfegard to humanity to be very confident with the true patriot-fpirit 
*• He therefore defends the re-cortmitting of their former refxh^ 5jf^^^ ^f 
*• luthm^ fincc repeated confultations cannot be prejudicial to the 
^' puUic welfare. It is a bafe and odious method to lavl(h the 
^' charge of ignorahce and venality on men who differ in fenti- 
*< ment; it robs the public of itft ableft counfellors and fincereft 
<* fiiehds. Strid juftioe, in die prefent inftance, may be with 
^* Cleon ; but die fiiture and iafting wel&re of their country is the 
** obje<9: now to be kept in view. The punifliment of death hath 
^^ never cffedually awed the tempers of mankind. To make men 
^' defperate is very impolitic ^ to extirpate dieir dependents is lopping 
<<* off their own limbs, and rusning theii; own revenue. Men fhould 
^* be retained in their duty by mild difcredonary precautions; fevere . 
"^ and fansdnary prooeediags nevef ahfvTer the purpofe. And, 
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^* what cnifilty to doom a whole people to]deftrudion ! to involve the 
innocent with the guilty ! to murder even fuch as had been their 



It 



^^ friends and benefadors ! He advifes them not to give too large a. 

icope to mercy, but to punifli the guilty, and the guilty alone« 

This will fufHciently intimidate others ; will fecure their intereft in 
^' Leibos better for the future ; and convince the world how foundly 
^* Athenians can deliberate upon all their concerns/^ 

Diodotus carries his point. The Athenians, cruel only in the fit 
of choler but habitually humane, repeal the bloody fentence ; and 
difpatch a vefTel with aU hafte to ftop execution, which arrives at 
Mitylene but )uft time enough to prevent the mafiicre* 

The next event of importance contrafts the Lacedemonian cha- 
racter with that of the Athenians. The author takes no pains ta 
point it out ; but it lies too ready and obvious to pa(s unobferved. «- 
Plataea, after a tedious blockade, is obliged by ^mine to ibrrenden 
They furrender however to the Lacedaemonians, on condition of be-^ 
ing brought to a judicial trials and odly> if found guilty of unjuft be- 
Jbaviour, to be put to death. Some delegates arrive firom Sparta to 
prefide in this court of mere inquifition, iince the whole procefs is 
confined to a fingle queftion — " Whether they had done any pofitive 
** fervice to the Lacedemonians and alUes"— that is, to their declared 
and determined eMmies— " in the preient war^'' The queftion. 
plainly manifefted a deliberate refolution to put them all to death.. 
And all the favour they obtain is,, to. be fufifered to make a kind of 
dying fpeech before men,^ who were ftiled indeed judges but in fwBt 
were butchers. It was a cafe of great commiferation, and the- 
fpeaker lays it open with all that natural eloquence which flows fi-onii 
an inward and keen fenfibility. If men were not deaf to per--^ 
fuafion, it muft have perfuaded. The caufe was molt alarming, and. 
a more pathetic plea hath never been exhibited. 
^h 0/ai ^ They infift tiiat on a &ir and explicit conditixm they had fuirrenr^ 

dered to. the Lacedaemonians^ whereas now they wece prgudged< 
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^^ and precondemned to gratify their unrekntkig foes the Thebans^ 
^< Th6 infidious queftion left them no plea at all. They could not an- 
^ fwer it, and muft not be £lenL Since life is at ftake^ fomething 
** muft be faid even by men who defpair of perfuading. Their 
^' quarrel with the Thebans had been juft and honourable ; quarrel 
^* .with the Lacedaemonians they never had any. Nay merely at the 
** defire of the latter^ had they cultivated Athenian friendihip, that 
" unpardonable crime, for which they were now doomed to deftruc-- 
^< tion. They expatiate with truth and energy on the great fervice^ 
** they had done to the liberty of Greece. All Greece was bound in 
^f honour, in gratitude, in deference to pofitive and folemn oatBs, to 
** preferve the Platasans. Ought every tie to be rent afunder, gene^ 
^' rofity to be quite expunged, and all benevolence thrown afide, to 
*' ferve a private turn ? Ought Plataeans to be thus bafely reduced, 
^^ as they really had been, either to be ftaryed or to be butchered } 
*^ The Lacedemonians fhould intreat the Thebans for them, fhould 
^^ beg them to fave the lives of friends and bene£i£tors i at leafl, 
V^ ihould replace them witlun their walls, and leave them to the fate 
<* of war. They apply to their generofity, to their humanity ; 
** rfi*y flrivc to give them Ibme emotions of pity; they re- 
«« prefent the liablenefs of mankind to calamity ; how brutal 
*' it is to be deliberately hard*hearted$ how finful it is to be refo- 
** lutely ungrateful ! They <:all upon heaven and earth to interpofe 
•* in their behalf j they run over every pathetic and perfuafive 
^ topic ; 'till they can add no mofe, and yet dare not end ; and> 
<* again intreat the Lacedaemonians to fave thofe worthy patriots, ta 
*< whom all Greece is indebted for her liberty and independence/' 

The Thebans, who were afraid the Lacedaemonians had a higher fenfe 
of hdnoor and gratitude than they really had, demand alfo to be beards 

In ihcfpeecb they make on diis occaiion, ^' they iirii; accufe the^^e^Aliir 
«* Platasans of flander and invedive. They endeavour to palliate die '''^^'^•^ 
^ reproach oo themfelves, for defertibg the cauic of liberty and 
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^^ joining the arms of Ptfrfia. The Platmot iMd been a^ve ever 
^^^ fince to betray it to the Athenians; that vricked fcheme, v^hich 
** with all their power the Thebans had ever oppofed. By fuch ini*^ 
*^ quitous conduct the Plataeails had eztingui(hed their former glory, 
'^ had effaced all theif former merits. No btxly was bound toredrefi 
^' or pity them, but their friends the Athenians. Tlieir temper had 
*^ been always bad ; always bent on violence and mifchief ; always 
*' addicted to fet up tyranny in Greece, provided Athenians were the 
tyrants. They then endeavour to throw an anti'-paibetic into 
their own reprefentations. They paint the death of their conn^ 
trymen llatn at the furprife of Hatasa in a mournfcd light, as piA 
to death contrary to every law, and murdered in the very zSt of 
ftretching out their hands and pleading a promife of life. The 
" lives therefore of fuch butchers are forfeited to juftice ; and they 
^' infift the forfeit (hall be taken : The Lacedismonians are bound in 
^* honour to take it. They beg diem therefore to be deaf to viift 
^* complaints and intreaties, to revenge the injured, and to puni(h 
*^ the guilty ; to regard what bad men have done, and not what 
1^ they have faid \ to defy eloquence, and heed only fimple unfo^ 
^' phifticated truth ; by which alone men, who preiide in judgment, 
^ can fatisfy their confdenoe and their duty." 

An alliance with Thebes is neceiTary in this wat to the Laceds>« 
monians, and they purchafe it at a mighty price indeed. The 
vimtched Platoeans, by all mankind abandoned^ ate butchered one 
after another, to the number of two hundred ; their wives are fold for 
llavcfl^ \ their city is rooted up from its foundations. 

Thucydides foon after d^cribes the fedidon of Corcyra, the hor- 
rors of which are foarcely to be paralleled in Aory. He paints all 
the diteadful confequences of &&ioa in a community. And what 
^ity it i^, that a warm, generous, and inmte love of liberty, when 
Carried to excefs, (hould be the fource of fo much mifeiy to tc^ 
ibftAble creatuties I Our author, bonOtay to his cuftom, runs out 

here 
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Jbere iato many grave and judicious reflexions, ia the intereft of no 
party, a cbampioo for no particular form, but as a friend to mat, 
and a. friend to virtue. It is the luft of power, that throws embroil- 
ments and confufions into all communities. In governments ilri<^y 
r^ublican^ the ambitious are eager to obtain more than an equal 
fliare. la an oligarcbieal fbrm» the few in power want ever to retatn 
and often to enlarge their ihare ; and the .cry of liberty is ihout^ 
loudeft by thofe who want moft to overthrow it. But yet^ was the 
, matt^ ever inended> or the miferies of mankind prevented by ietting 
up a iingle tyrant ? Comnuiaities have fufFered niore, for the caprice, 
lor the fupport of the nominal glory of fuch a bead^ than they have 
done by a number of popular feditions^ The reader will certainly all 
along reflect on the Ane model of government efiablilhed m his own 
country } and own^ that a community may t>e governed and yet be 
bappy^ that the power oi xi^oae and of the few and of the many 
may be tempered into an apt and lafting coniiftence; andi as it hath 
beoi for ages in a train of improvement, keep it but unhurt by 
inteftine fadion> noay laft to the dii&lution of this great globe^ 
itfelf.. - 

After this tragical buiinefs of Corcyra, Thucydides enters upoa. 
the alFairs of Sicily. The feeds of war are fowing in that ifland, 
which will afterwards grow into a mighty harveft. *<-> He relates 
other incidents, 'till he comes to a remarkable fcene of war in ^to^ 
)ia, where Demofthenes the Athenian commander is totally de-^ 
jfeated« ~-He defcribes the purification of the iile of Delos by the 
Athenians } and hath found the art to make it a chearful and enter-*- 
taining piece» for the relief of the reader, after he hath been en^ged 
in b many fcenea of horrw and de(lru<^ion, and n fooo going to 
be engaged in more. -<^ The batdes of OIpe and Idoaiene are fufficio* 
euUy fl^ed with (laughter, to glut any reader who delights in bloods 
The armies in this hiftory have been often thought not to be fuifici^ / 
ently nunjcrouc^ They make np havoc ^ they do aot knock on« 
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anodier on the head faft enough to preferve attention. Bat thefe old 
Creeks were men and not brutes. And it is pity, that the hiftory 
of men fhould be fo much a hiftory of the deflrufiion of the 
human fpecies. 
Bwk IV. In the Fourth Book, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, principak 

in the war, are matched direfUy againft one another. Demofthenes, 
a wife and brave commander, had feized and fortified Pylus in the 
territories of the latter, had placed fuch a garrifon in it as annoyed 
the whole country, and in the end might wound the very vitals of 
that State. The Lacedaemonians flight it at firft, as if their bare 
appearance would remedy all. But upon trial, their land-armies and 
their fquadrons are unable to diflodge the enemy. It is widli the true 
martial fpirit of an experienced and gallant commander, that De- 
mofthenes harangues his fmall body of Athenians, when he draws 
them up on the beach of the fea, to beat off the fhips of the enemy. 
Thucydides Ihines on thefe occafions • in him the addrelTes are al- 
ways made^ and pertinently made, to the foldiers who are prefent j 
they intereft and animate but never run out into declamation and 
common-place. — The turns of war at Pylus are fudden, and engage 
iattention. They fight by land, and fight by fea ; nay, what is 
more, land-battles are fought from the water^ and naval battles 
fought firom off the ihore. The eye will diftin<aiy view thefe ftrange 
occurrences ; they are painted ftrong; the groupesare not mere heaps 
of confufion, and the principal figures are eminently diftinguifhc^l. 
The body of Spartans intercepted in the ifle of Sphadleria, who muft 
either ftarve, or what to Lacedaemonians is full as bad, muft furren-- 
der their perfons and their arms, is a point that exceedingly alarms 
diat martial communi^. Things had long fince gone againft them ^ 
but now, their hereditary honour and military glory, on which and 
which alone they piqued themfelves, are in danger of being mifcra- 
bly tarniflied. Their proud fpirits condefcend to beg a truce^ that they 
may fend an embaffy to Athens to folicit an accommodation. 

It 
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It muft hftte afForddd a high degree of fpiteflil joy at Athens, to ^J^J^'^ 
find the Lacedaemonians lengthening their monofyllables and petiti- tSaxkmh^. 
oning for peace. It is curious to hear in what manner they folicit, 
when admitted to audience. They declare themfelyes fent, ** in 
** behalf of their countrymen, to propofe an expedient very much for 
^^ the honour of Athens, and which would extricate themfelves from 
^^ the difficulties that now bore hard upon them. Athens never had 
^ fo fine an opportunity of raifing her credit, fecuring her acquifiti- 
** ons, and earning her glory to the higheft pitch. They (hould not 
" be puffed up, but refleft on the ftrange viciffitude of human af- 
** fairs. Who could expe£t, die Lacedaemonians fhould ever be funk 
fo low, as to fue for peace ? Yet what was the lot of Sparta 
might poffibly become, fome time or other, the lot of Athens. 
** The latter fhould be moderate taow,* fhould accept of offered 
^' friendship, fhould chearfuUy receive a fubmifllon, made only to 
^ prevent defperation in great and gallaint fduls, and open a field for 
** mutual benevolence. The rival-States may now be reconciled ; and 
•* only now, before things are brought to extremities, and difgracef 
^' hath rendered one party defperate. At this crifis, ^e Athenians 
may confer on Greece the bleffing of a firm' and lading peace» 
and reap ail the honour and advantage oi it, fince all the credit of 
it will be their own. Lacedaemonians may be bbliged, but will 
iiot be compelled. At length, they propofe their expedient^ not ex- 
** plicitly but with a fhrewd iniSnuation, that would the Athenians 
^ ftptke up a bargain, with, them, they might jointly lord it over 
^* Greece for the future, beyond control." 

Had Pericles been now alive, we may eafily guefs, how readily he 
would have laid hold on this opportunity to end a burdenfome and 
diftrefsfiil war; which on the fide of Athens had at firfl been necef^ 
fitated and merely defenfive. But fuccefs had elevated Athens quite 
too high 5 and no real fi-iend to the State had at prefcnt fo much in^ 
fiuence as Cleon, that loud and boiflerous demagogue. Hence it 
Vol. I. 1 comes. 
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comes, tl)ftt fucb terms are infixed upoo us tipe i,a^aMxi9nnifis. ctn- 
not in honour aq^qat, . The truce expires} and all the attentioQ of 
Greece is fixed on the important icene of contention at Pylus. 

The author here interpofeth an account of what was now doing io 
Sicily, and then rieturns to Pylus. The Spartans in the iile Teem 99 
far off a furreader as ev^r. The people of Athene mitrmur at the 
ilownefs of their troops, and begin to think that after all they {hall 
not carry the point Cleon amufes them with lies, and exafperatet 
them by ilandcrs. In ibort, tho' quite nnde£gi>ing it, be bullie» 
himfelf into the comound ; aad, at the head of a reinfcx-cemoit, 
joins Demoftbenes at Pylus. The author defcribes the event with fo 
much ilate and dignky, that he railbs it into another Thermopyls. 
Tber* three hundred Spartans flopped for a lo^g time the whole nu- 
merous army of Xerxes, and periOied m the fervice. About the 
i&me number of them ftrug^lc b^re as long as they can a^nft the 
troops of Athens > but» to ^ dKappointment of all Greece, thrfr at 
lad furrender prifoners of war, and are carried, nay are carried by 
Cleoa, in triumph to Athew. 

. The territories of CoKnth are invaded fbon after by the Aihenians 
under Nicias, the coojequeoce of vfhidft is the battle of Sol^ia.. 
We are then recalled to view the laft a^s of tbt tragical fcdition at 
Corcyra, quite of a piece with, or rather in cruelty and horror 
tranfcending the preceding. 

In the ci^th year of the war, the Athenians proceed with firc- 
cefs. The cooqueft of the ifle of Cythera by Nicias is aaotherfad 
blow to the Lacedaemonians. They are quite difpirited j and dare na 
longer fece in the field thefc a^ve and lively, and now more fo be- 
caufe fucce&ful, enemies. 

Our author repaffeth to Sicily. The Athenians had been hoverii^ 
with a fquadron on that coaft, on pretence of aiding the ^eft^ma, 
but in h&. to excite a war and embroil the States of that illand. Sy- 
racufe, the leading Siatt, |>erceived aU their fthcmes;. Aad endeaf oored 
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to pfcveftt diem. They fitft obtain a fufpcnfion of arms amongft all 
the parties at war ; and prevail on the Sicilians to bold a general 
congrefs at Gela, for the amicable adjuftment of all their quarrels and 
a perfect re-union agaihft foreign enemies. Hermocfates, the ple- 
nipotentiary from Syracufe, opens the true intercft of Sicily ori lYAi 
occafiom The warriors muft now give place to the politician^ who 
ihews himfelf a mafter in the bufinefs« 

^* He is here (he tells them) as reprefentative of the greateft df ^^^ ^f 
^* the Sicilian States. As fucb, he cannot fpeak from puflllanimitjr 
** or i fenfe of fear, tho* he dedires himfelf averfe to war. It is 
♦* diffictilt to enlighten ignorance, and difficult to check ambitioif« 
But there is a prudence, which all ought to learn 5 a prudence, 
which points out the proper feafon for every puriuit It was fe- 
parafd intereft, that firft kindled the flamtt of Waf in Sicily ; but 
feparare interetfs (heuld always b'e !rtilted, when the jgeneral weK 
"^* fere is at ftake. The AlhcnianS llave be6rt btf fy amongft them, to 
<' inflame their mutual refentments, to Aote their indifcretions, and 
** turn them to their pwn advantagfe j that, whttt the Stcffian^ have* 
^* warred one another down, they xflay fdze tiie * whole iflind f* 
** themfelves. The'great paffion of th^ffe Athtmansfs cbnqutftj th^y 
^ regard no ties of cJonfanguihity j they aifli at acquiring vatfals, no 
^^ matter wha He blames fhem hot; he can never Hame men, 
1^* who are defirous of Cojnmand ; T?flt lie teuft bltme iiich ^Is 
are ready and wilting to put oh tljf^if chains. The Athelkians haVe 
no ftrengf h in Sicily, but in the diviflon of its Sfat^s^ Let tliftfe 
^^ States but once re-unite, and the Athenians fnufl get them gone; 
and may depart with a fa^e of fuCcefs, as if they had united whorti 
they really Vanted to (iiluhite, and had efFeduaIly.re-fet4:Jed peaci, 
when their latent dcfign was war/' —He toiichith 6Very topic m 
a fuccind but maftcrly mapno-. He hath recourfe often to figurei 5 
renders his addrelTes emphatical, by making his oWn community 
ipeak from his mouth. He appliea the firfi ferfon and the fingular 
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number with great energy and weight. He uCtihthokJigures m the 
the fame. manner as faint Paul does in the Epijlle to the Romans. He 
prefleth harmony and cordial re-union amongft them in a manner 
beft fitted to perfuade. The whole fpeech, in a word^ is a very in- 
terefting and perfoafivc piece of oratory. 

The confequence i$^ a peace is fettled in Sicily to general fatisiac- 
tion ; and the Athenian commanders are obliged to return to Athens 
with their fquadron/ to be punifbed there for what they could not 
poffibly prevent. ,: 

The war continues hot through the remainder of this book* The 
Athenians take their turn in being checked and vanquifiied. Their 
attemjpt on Megara is related at large ; and this piece of narration, is 
by far the moft intricate of the kind to be met with in Thucydides. 
The. matter is q^te too much crowded^ when he endeavours to 
comprehend in a &w. terms the various incidents of this ftraggle for 
Megara^ thefluduation of events, the views and motives of thepar* 
ties engaged Brafidas at Ijift fecures the city, and quite difconcerts 
ihc main prcged: of the Athenians. — The latter alfo had another 
great fcbemq in agitation for a btal revolution in Bceotia* Arms and 
intcigues were at once to z&^ bojth without and within. The whole 
force of Athens takes the field on this occafion, under the command 
of Hippocrates. The famous battle of Delium enfues, before which 
the generals harangue their trpops. Pag^ondas the Theban & an ex* 
cellent fpeaker on this occafion. The Boeotians are not reprefented 
in this hiftory, as that grofs and ifaipid people, which was their cha* 
rader firom the fucceeding wits of Athens. The Athenian general 
begins alfo to harangue his troops, but is cut ihort by the attack of 
the enemy. The battle is finely defcribed, and the difpute afterwards 
about the dead. The Athenians have received a dreadful blow^ 
which will foon make them begin to accufe their own judgments^ in 
rcfufiog the acconmiodatbn lately offered from Sparta* 
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In other quarters alfo, the balance of war begins to iticUne in favour 
of the enemy. Brafidas, that adlive and aqcompliftied Spartan^ had 
now compleated a march, at the. head of a fmall army, through 
Thcffaly and Macedonia into Chalcidic Thrace. His bravery pre- 
vails much, but his conduft more. He disjoins Perdiccas king of 
Macedonia from the Athenian league. Whenever he fights, he con- 
quers \ and whenever he harangues, he eiFe<aually perfuades. His 
fpeech to the Acanthians, is ftrong, pertinent. Laconic. He fays all 
that can be faid in favour of his countrymen, in recommendation of 
the caufe of liberty. There is that air of fincerity and good-faith in 
it, which were conftantly approved and verified by bis perfonal de- 
portment. The towns revolt to him as faft as he hath opportunities 
to addrefs them. The reader will follow him with pleafure through 
his many and great exploits, and acknowledge he wears his laurels 
defervedly, and with peculiar grace. 

In Book the Fifth, Cleon appears again upon the flage to flop the Book y. 
rapid conquefts of Brafidas. The former had been laughed into a 
general, and is now grown fo conceited that he wants to enter the lifts 
againft that truly heroic Spartan. He accordingly arrives ii) Thrace, 
at the head of a fquadron and a fine body of land-forces. He retakes 
a town or two 5 is confident, he fhall foon recover the important 
city of Amphipolis ; and, tho* contemned by his own foldiers, he en- 
deavours to brave the enemy. Brafidas, having harangued his men 
. with his ufual fpirit, throws open the gates, fallies out of Amphi- 
polis, and routs him in an infbnt. Cleon falls a vidtim to his own 
cowardice, and Brafidas alfo drops a vidim to his own valour. The 
latter lives long enough to know his own fide had conquered, and thph 
expires, admired by all that knew him, and moft highly regretted 
by the allies of his country. 

Their riddance from Cleon diminished the lofs of Athens in this de- 
feat, and the Lacedaemonians had dearly purchafed their vidory with 
the lofs of their hero* As the principal ^taUi were now pretty nearly 
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balanced, and fadly tired of the war, a truce is concluded for a 
year, and a peace foon after fettled by the management chiefly of 
Nicias. Thucydides hath given us the forms of negotiating and draw* 
ing up treaties. They are curious morfels of antiquity, and the reader 
will fee with admiration, how folemn, how 'concife, and yet how 
guarded they are. The peace turns out to be merely nominal. The 
Corinthians, who cannot rclifli it at all, fet their invention to work in 
order to embroil Greece afrcfti, and to rc-kindlc a general war. 
Several wars break out, in which the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
arc concerned as auxiliaries. And another State in Greece, which 
hitherto had been neutral and faving its ftrcngth entire, endeavours 
now to feize the primacy of Greece for itfelf. We (hall be made 
privy to all her negotiations for carrying on the plan, and fee h all 
blafted by one battle at Mantinca. This State was the republic -cff 
Argos in Pcloponnefus, which had been in long alliance with but ift 
no dependence at all upon Athens, and had been a long time alfo at 
peace with Sparta, by means of truces for thirty years. Young Alcf- 
biades doth all he can to promote the quarrel, till at length the troops 
of Sparta and Argos come to an engagement near the city of Mantr- 
fii6a. Thucydides introduccth the battle with all the fpirit and precf- 
fion of Homer. The auxiliaries are marfhalled, and animated by fnch 
exhortations, as are beft fuited to the peculiar circumftarxrcs of each. 
The Spartans are exhibited at laft in all their glory. Trained up for a 
camp and the day of battle, we fliall view them in their difcipKnc 
and adual exertion of their perfonal bravery. They were exceltent 
combatants indeed ; and the reader will judge, whether Thucydides 
did not love good foldiers, and take a pleafure in doing them juftice. 
It was the greateft battle, which for many years had been fought in 
Greece. The Spartans, on this occafion, wiped off all the impu- 
tations that had lately been thrown on their bravery, becaufe they 
had not been always fuccefsful : And the afpiring State of Argos is 
c:ompelIed to acquiefce in her ufual rank, and fliQ leave the 
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intention for fupremacy to the leading Stat€z of Athens and 
Sparta. 

This Book aiibrds but one incident more, of consequence enough 
to be particularly diftinguilhed ; and that is the conqueft of the ifle 
of Melos by the Athenlafis, which fell out in the fixtcenth year of the 
yi2X. When the Athenians were landed and incamped on that ifland, 
they fummon the Mclians to a conferejice^ of which Thucydides 
hath drawn out the particulars. It is really an uncommon one, and 
hath fadly puzzled the critics, whether they (hould praife or condemn 
it. But, is thdre any thing more unnatural in reciting what was faid 
at it, than in holding a conference ? It is my bufinefs only to look at 
the man^ement of it, and not draw a veil over the Athenian poli-^ 
tics, as they are avowed on this occafion, iince my author was too 
impartial to do it. Nothing could tempt him to make palliating re« 
prefentations. or to fupprefs the truth. 

•* The Athenians, on this occafion, avow without a blufh that prin* Conferena a# 

^' ciple on which conquerors and tyrants have always a£ted, and yet 
" have been afhamed to own : They are ever hunting for colourings 
<< and pretexts, and would fain give to greedy power a little of the air 
'* of equity : But here, without the leaft ihameor remwfe, the Athc« 
^ uiansaflert/i^r right toinflave another community, becaufe it fuits 
^^ their own intereft, and becauie they have power to do it. This is 
^' the principle from which they argue ; and, how fcandalous foever 
** it be, they argue ftrongly from it. They reprefent the politics of 
^ their own State^ of the Lacedemonian State^ nay of all mankind, 
'^ as incroaching, opfM-efSve, rapacious, and totally eftranged from 
" humanity, good-faith, and the leaft tinfture of morality. The 
** whole conference yields perhaps a juft reprefentation of human 
^^ nature in the grofs ; but then, the reprefentation is diftafteful 
*^ tt> a mind, that is cool and difengaged. Such a mind muft intereft 
^ itfelf on the fide of the Melians ; and be forry, that the Athenians 
^[ have not more equity and honour to qualify their power ^ or, that 
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the Melians^ with the regard they ihew to honour and juftice, 
fhould not have had more power, or been able to intereft at leafl: 
one ally in defence of their liberties and rights. In (hort, through 
the whole courfe of this Hiftory, the Athenians never make fo 
fcandalous a figure as on this occafion." 
B^i VI. In the Sixth Book, a fpacious theatre is opened for a renewal of the 
war. The fcene is going to fliift from Greece to Sicily. The Athe-** 
nians, who have fo bravely refifted all their enemies in Greece, are 
now going to do for thofe enemies what they could not do themfelves. 
No patriot, no ilatefman, no orator is able to difliiade them fi-om la* 
vifhing their ftrength on the projects of fanguine ambition and foreign 
conquefts. Their enemies, in the mean time, are at ieifure, to note 
their indifcretions, and improve them all to their own advantage, 'till 
the great name of Athens is quite eclipfed, and an end is put to that 
empire of the fea, which ihe had maintained for feventy years with 
great luftre and reputation. 

The Sicilian war, which fome critics * are inclined to think hath 
no connexion with the futgedt of Thucydides and to be mere digref- 
ficMi, whatever it may appear at firft, the reader will at length be 
fatisfied was an eflential part of the Peloponnefian war, and haftened 
its decifion. Butj^ fuppofing it remote from the principal fubjed, it 
muft however be acknowledged, that it is the hiftory of a war nobly 
related, well conneded, very^clofcly followed, and full of incidents 
to engage attention, to alarm and interefl: the paffions. Thucydides 
in the courfe of it, which takes up the two following books, wifl 
difplay the excellencies of the poet and the painter as well as of the 
biftorian. Let his merit be regulated from this portion of his work, 
it is prefumed that, without a negative, he will be allowed the 
tnafter of Hiftory. 

He begins with defcribing the theatre, on which two mighty 
States arc going to enter the lifts. — The geography and antiquities of 
* Sob Rapin'/ dir^arifon rf Thucydides and Uyy, 
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Sicily could not in their nature be very entertaining, and therefore 
they are drawn up in the concifeft manner. — The fearing cnterprifing 
genius of Alcibiades hath formed a fuperb plan for the aggrandize- 
ment of himfeif and his country. Alcibiades could plan with all the 
magnificence and wild ambidon of an Alexander ; but a citizen of 
Athens could not have the means of executing in fo imperial a man-> 
ner as the Monarch of Macedonia and Captain-General of Greece. 
He was able foon to convince the younger and more numerous part of 
the Athenian community, that the enterprife was mofl inviting, and 
carried with it fuch a probability of fuccefs as over-balanced all ex- 
pence and hazard. It was long the fabjedl of general converfation ; it 
gradually inflamed the public ardor ; and at length ingroflfed all their 
hopes and wiflies. In a word, the expedition to Sicily is formally 
propofed and decreed in the aiTembly of the people. A fecond aflem*- 
bly is convened on ways and means. On this occaiion a grand debate 
enfued, the managers of which are Nicias and Alcibiades, 

Nicias declares himfclf " totally averfe to the expedition ; but doth Spf-rh of 
** it with that diffidence, which was a principal foible in his charac- '*^*^' 
** ter. The honour conferred upon himfeif, in his nomination to 
*' the command, {hall not fupprefs his real fcntiments. He is neither 
" fond, nor prodigal of his life : But he loves his country, and 

" wpuld advife them to give up the expedition, He next runs 

" over the political topics^ and fliews it to be in every light an unde^- 
«* Arable and ill-judged projedt.* And then, without naming him, 
" ftrikcs at Alcibiades \ proves him not qualified in any refpea for 
" fo important a command ; he reflefts with fome feverity on his 
** life and behaviour 5 and, tho' owning himfclf afraid he ftiall be 
" out-voted, yet would fain have the queftion put again, whether 
" the expedition (hall propced ?'* . ' 

Bcfide ali the natural vivacity and fire of his temper, Alcibiades was 
now provoked by the pcrfonalities that Nicias had thrown out againft 
him. He had been a conftaijt oppofer of the latter, whp was beloved 
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at Athens for his amiable qualities; For, the' Nicias had not fpirit 
enough to lead the people, yet he had influence enough oftentimes to 
check and reftrain the afpiring bufy A^«ibiades. The reply he makes 
on this occafion ftrongly marks the charaAer and complexion of Al- 
cibiades 5 and delivered with that life and grace, and pretty lifp for 
which he was remarkable, mufl have engaged all the attention of his 
hearers, and drawn thpir approbation perhaps in fpite of their 
judgment. 
Sfttch »/ *^ Cenfured and provoked by Nicias, he begins with a vindication 

Aicibiadc cc ^f himfclf. He maintains his right to the command. He hints 
" at the fplcndor of his birth^ his public fpirit, the generofity of 
*^ his heart. He recites, with ah haughty and exulting air^ his vic- 
tories at the Olympic games, his magnificence at home, and his 
capacity for political intrigue already and fuccefsfolly exerted. He 
then juftifies the wifdom of the decree for the Sicilian expedition^ 
He ihews all the political topics m a different light fcom Nicias* 
*' He infinuates the advice of the latter to pfoceed from indolence 
•* and a defire to fow diflfenfions amongft them. He exhorts to unlon^ 
** and to the obfcrvation of order. So Athens rofe 5 fo Athens may 
*• yet be much higher exalted. The fire of youth, the temper of 
^' the middle-aged, and the experience of the old fhould ever duly 
•* accord and a6l together, i Sloth ruins a community; prafiicc 
•* enables it to go through every conflift, and to triumph over all 
" ^oppofition." 

Such an addrefs could not but zStCty fuch arguments could not but 
be perfuafive with the people of Athens : The expedition mufl go 
forwards. But Nicias makes a fecond effort^ if pofiible, to divert 
them from it. 
Sictmdj^achrf He begins with *^ a prayer for its fuccefs; and a defire, that the 
NiQM. u preparations may be adequate to the ends prbpofed. He fktes the 
** nature, the power, and flrength of the people they are going to 
^[ invade. He then^ in general terms, gives in a bulky roll of ne* 
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cclTary articles for Aofc who invade them. He hopes to frighten 
and deter his audience by the Vaft expence, which he (hews muft 
neceflarily be incurred on this occafion. The Athenians muft 
provide every thing themfdves, and truft for nothing to the care 
" and fidelity of Sicilian allies. The public welfare, and the fafety 
.** of all, who are to be empbyed in this expedition, demand all 
^* manner of previous forefight and care." . 

This fpeech had a different effed: to what Nicias defigned. Inftead 
of difcouraging, it animated his countrymen more than ever for exe- 
cution. Accordingly, a decree was foon pafled, invefting himfelf 
and his coilcgues, who were Alcibiades and Lamachus, with full 
power to provide evfery thing needful for the fervice. 

All hands now were fpon at work. The quotas from the depcn*- 
dents were demanded ; the fleet Was equipped and manned ; the levies 
went on brifkly, fince ^11 men came into the fervice with alacrity ; 
and every thing was foon ready for the expedition. 

At this junfture, fome drunken frolics, in which Alcibiades was 
engaged, threw Athens into conftcrnation. They were foon conftrued 
by his enemies into a plot to bring about a revolution in the govern- 
ment. Informers came in, and he was dlredly accufcd of being a 
party. He avowed his innocence, iniifted on an immediate trial, . 
which he was fure would end in his juftification. The plot, which 
in fa£t was a plot againft Alcibiades, was not yet ripe enough to ruin 
him 5 and therefore, by z flrange prepofterous flroke of cunning, he 
is ordered to proceed in the expedition, and take his trial at his 
return. 

Our author next defcribcs the departure of the grand armament in 
all its folemnity, and with all the medley of hopes and fears fliewn 
by the whole people of Athens on this occafion. He lays open to 
our view the very hearts of the fpedators. The prime flower of their 
ftrength, nay Athens itfelf is now failing out of the Piraeus, never 
agam to return. - They make the beft of their way to Corcyra, where 
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they are left for a time, that we may be made privy to the confulta- 
tions and defenfive meafores of Sicily. The fceneis now removed to 
Syracufe, the moft powerfiil State in that ifland, inhabited by Gre* 
cians, and if indeed inferior yet fecond at this time to no other State 
in Greece but Athens alone. It had frequently been harafled by fe- 
ditions, had often been plagued with tyrants^ but was at prefent under 
a democratic conftitution. 

Advice had been received there of the intended invafion. The 
people are convened about it. Harangues are made ; and the temper 
of mankind, when party is fermenting, juftly exemplified. Some 
are incredulous ; others magifterially pronounce it all a fal(hood. At 
length Hermocrates rifeth up, and gives them his own fenfe of the 
affair. 
^h •/ He affures them, " his country is eminently indangercd, and nei- 

Bcmooatce. ,, ^^^ incredulity nor ridicule ihall awe him into filence. To his 
** certain knowledge, the Athenians are already at fea, fully bent on 
•• the conqueft of Sicily. The Sjrracufans ought to believe it, and 
^* to prepare for their defence. Fear will unite all Sicily againft the 
•* invaders. Athens will only reap difgrace, but Syracufc abundant 
** glory on this occafion. Large armaments are feldom fuccefsful ^ 
•* diey moulder away for want of fupplies, or are ruined for want of 
•* conduifl. They ihould therefore prepare for gallant refiftance, 

by getting every thing in readinefs at home, and flrengthen- 

ing themfelves by foreign alliances. They fhould do more; 

they fhould at once put out to fea, and difpute their very paflage 
" with the enemy. A defeat, or even delay thus given them, 
•* might oblige them to give up the projed. He fupports his advice 
** by many ftrong and judicious arguments ; and ends with warm 
" exhortations to his countrymen to be lively and atftive, by no means 
** to defpife the enemy except in aftion, but vigoroufly and with all 
*^ their forefight to prepare for refiftance, fince their enemies are un- 
^ doubtedly at fea, and only not arrived on their coafts." 

Such 
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Such advice was now given to the people of Syracufe by Her mo* 
crates. That community, it is evident^ was full of cabal and fadlion, 
fince this worthy patriot was regarded as a party-tool and a public in- 
cendiary. Athenagoras, the bluftering demagogue who replies, treats 
him in this light. His virulence fhews, that he regarded Hermo- 
orates, as one who wanted by any means whatever to force himfelf 
into employment. He feems more alarmed for the lucrative pods of 
the State than for the welfare of his country. He throws out a deal 
of good-fenfe, but in a very impertinent and fcurrilous manner. 
Such are the perfons, who ftudy popularity more than duty, and fa« 
crifice all their talents to ambition or private lucre. 

He affirms, that " none but cowards and traitors wifh the Athe- *i^'^* ^f 
** nians might not invade them, and fo infallibly meet their deftruc- *^*«^'*** 
'^ tion : But the whole account is a glaring falihood, the forgery of 
^^ a ^Aious cabal. He appeals to his audience, whether it carries the 
** leaft probability with it. Athenians invade them ! The Athenians 
** cfteem themfelves happy they are not invaded by the Syracufans. 
^* Yet, fuppofing them fo mad, nothing but their own difgrace and 
*^ ruin can be the confequence. But it is all a fi£lion ; a fcheme to 
** diihearten the friends of the people^ and feize the government of 
" the State. Some men have ever been, and ever will be dabling in 
" fuch vile machinations. But, let them not hope to cfcape de- 
" tedlion. The intention is plain already, and ought to be punifhed 
" like open treafon. He then exhorts the people or the many to 
" fupport their friends, and intirely to difarm the malice of their 
*• domeflic foes j and inveighs feverely againft the^^w, or the party 
•* whom he fuppofeth to be bent cm the overthrow of the democracy 
♦* at Syracufe."' 

This fpeech of Athenagoras was fo full of ill-timed choler and 
party-animofity, that had the debate proceeded, diflenfions might have 
run very high at a feafon when unanimity was fo needful in all the 
members of that community* A General of great eminence and 
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weight thinks it high time todntcrpofc ; who, in a fliort rpeecfa, re- 
primands Athenagoras, recals the general attention to their own pre- 
fervation from the imminent danger, and adjourps the affembly. 

The grand fleet of Athens is now putting to fea from Corcyra* 
The Hiftorian takes a review of the whole, and gives a ftiort account 
of its numbers and ftrength. They arrive on the coaft of Italy, 
where they arc refufed a reception. Every thing yields them a dif« 
couraging and gloomy afpeA, They foon find, they had been grofly 
deluded by their Sicilian friends, who inftigated them chiefly to the 
expedition. The trick, which the Egeftcans had put on their cm- 
baffadors, is particularly recited. The commanders, at a council of 
war, differ highly in opinion, and at lafl come to no found refcdu- 
tion. They hover about the coaft of Sicily, and parade in fight of 
Syracufe. Alcibiades endeavours to perfuade the Catan^ans to joini 
with and receive them, but a mere accident accomplifhes what his 
eloquence could not. The command of Alcibiades came here to aff 
end. One of the State-vefTels arrives, and fummons him to Athens, 
to take his trial for the late frolics and irregularities committed there. 
That city, ever fince the departure of the fleet, had been filled with 
confufion and horror. A plot there was, or rather a plot it was de- 
termined there mufl be, to fet up a tyrant^ that mofl odious found 
to Attic ears. RecoUedion of the difmal things they had heard 
about the tyranny of the Pififlratidae increafed their fears, and drove 
them into furious and defperate proceedings. Thucydides here di- 
grefTeth to fettle fomc fads relating to that fet of tyrants, and their 
demolition 5 particularly, the aflEair of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
one of the mofl famous incidents in the annals of Athens. He dif- 
fers indeed from mofl: other writers, and the moderns have not 
thought propet to refl the point upon his authority, great as it is ; or, 
tho* no man ever traced out fSaCls, or made his enquiries with more 
fedatenefs and impartiality. 
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But to return to Alcibiades, He was obliged to quit the com- 
mand, and he fcemed quietly to fubnait to the orders of the State. 
But, determined not to £ice his countrymen in their prefent mood 
nor to hazard a trial, he gave them who were fent for him the flip, 
and flickered himfelf in Peloponnefus, He became inftantly a moft 
violent and dangerous enemy to his country. - He is gone to pave the 
way for the ruin of Athens; of Athens, which he loved better than 
any thing, except the parade of his own perfolial importance, and the 
gratification of his private caprice. 

Nicias and Lamachus, who now remained in the command of the 
fleet, by help of a ftratagem, land at Syracufe without oppofition, and 
feize a ftrong poft for their incampmcnt The Syracufans determine 
on a battle to diflodge them. Both fides form in order. Nicias en* 
courages his men by a fhort, but fpirited and forcible, harangue. 
Thucydides paints the battle with the exadnefs, perfpicuity, and ar- 
dor of Homer. The Athenians had the better ; yet not fo decifively, 
as to think proper to continue in their pdl, fince they rc^eihbark, 
and fail back to Catana. 

The winter, it is true, was approaching, which both fides Ipend 
in negotiations for the acquifition of allies. That at Camarina, where 
embafiadors fi'om both the warring parties are at the fame time ad* 

mitted to an audience, is particularly recited. Hermocrates, in ^P'^^ •/ 

behalf of Syracufe, makes the firft addrefs. " It is mafterly, like "^'"^^ 
*^ all that Hermocrates performs. It is dcfigned to convince the d- 
*• marines, how Tnfidious and how vile the fchemes of the Athe- 
" nians had ever been, and ftill continue to be. He arraigns all their 
^^ politics and all their condndt fince the Perfian invafion ; and gives 
^* that artfiiil turn to his remarks, which might well deter others 
^ from entering into any connexion or alliailce with them. His 
•* fi:rokes are fevere and cutting. He makes ufe of ^tjigures^ which 
^ give force and energy to difcourfe No pcrfon better underftood 
^ the common welfare of Sicily } and no perfon could better explain 
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it. He unfolds the political fcheme at prefent in agitation ; de-^ 
'^ clares the confequence in cafe' the Athenians prevail, to alarm the 
** concern of the Camarineans for their country, and further to alarm 
•* their fears for thcmfelves. He even threatens them with a fevere 
'* revenge, in cafe the Syracuians, without their aid, get the better 
*^ of the invaders/' In fhort, if the Camarin^ns had been good 
Sicilians, his arguments mud have prevailed. 

Euphemus, who is the mouth of the Athenian embaiTy on this oc* 
Sfeeci^ of cafion, makes a bold and fpirited defence for his country. *^ He at 
Euphemus. « Qnce brifkly attacks Hermocrates for the bitter imputations he had 
caft upon Athens. He afTerts her fair reputation, and juftifi^s her 
ferics of politics ever fincc the invafion of Xerxes. Liberty had 
been the object of all her care and all her condudl. The Athe- 
nians had guarded, had edablifhed it in Greece ^ and were come 
to fupport and fecure it in Sicily. He throws back the charge of 
inflaving projeds on the Syracufans, who now are eager to deprive 
the reft of Sicily of their beft defence, by railing diftafte towards 
** the Athenians. He fpares no artifice, omits no topic that is likely 
" to affed. He proves a notable advocate for his Athens, pom- 
poufly celebrates her paffion and her care for liberty, and moft in- 
genioufly ftrives to conceal her prefent ambition under a veil of 
" moft generous and difinterefted principles." 

The iflue is, that the orators have juft counterpoifed one another's 
arguments, and the Camarineans declare a neutrality. 

The embaflies from Syracufe fucceed much better in Peloponnefu?^ 
The Corinthians are zealous and adive in their behalf 5 and they have 
now got an advocate to roufe up and inflame the phlegmatic Spar-^ 
tans, who was born to be of every party, and to be the beft fupport 
of whatever party he by times cfpoufed. It is the exiled AlclbiadeSy 
who pleads nioft effeftually in their behalf at a grand confultation at 
^/fi^ 9f Sparta. His fpeech on this occafion is a mafterpiece. '^ He infi-^ 
«^ nuates himfdif into the favour and confidence of men who had 
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'* feared and hated him. Whilft he is making his own perfonal 
" juftification, he praifeth and magnifieth himfclf. He betrays all 
** the fchemes of Athens, difclofeth all her plan, points out her weak 
^^ and unguarded parts, directs towards them the attack of her foes ; 
*' and, full as he is of refentment againft and ikilful to annoy her^ 
*' /he totters whilft he fpeaks/' Syracufc and Sparta are now to grow 
&mous by the debafement of this mighty and imperial Republic. 
Her glory hath reached its fummit : It immediately will bqgin to 
iink, and her laurels will fade away apace. 

In the fummer pf the eighteenth year of this war, the Athenians 
ftand away from Catana, and land by night at Syracufe. They in- 
ftantly march^ and feize Epipola, a ftrong poft that commanded the 
city. The Syracufans fight, but without fuccefs, to beat them from 
it. The ficgc now commenceth in form. It is clearly reprefented 
in the whole of its progrefs, in all its forms. Every fkirmifli is a 
diftin<£t and lively pi&ure. In one of them old Lamachus is killed, ' 
and Nicias of courfe left fingly in the whole command. He carries 
on the fiege with vigor and fuccefs for a fhort fpape of time \ but 
Gylippus from Sparta, and the Peloponnefian aids are now only not 
arrived. 

" If you would read truly great things,'* faid a Sparfen to Bwk vil. 
Auguftus Caefar, " read the Seventh Book of Thucydides." Thi- 
ther we have now brought this curfory furvey. The reader of it 
will undoubtedly own, that no Hiftorian ever executed fo clofcly, fo 
flro'hgly, fo clearly and fo pathetically, as Thucydides. " No fleet 
" but that of the Athenians," it is the obfervation of Cicero*, 
" was ever able to enter the harbour of Syracufe. That fleet was 
" only able to atchieve it by the mighty force and number of th«c 
" hundred (hips. But here firft was the power of Athens defeated, 
" leflcned, depreflcd. In this harbour die &me, the empire, the 
** glory of Athens are judged to have fuflfered a total wreck." 
* Orat. quinta in Verrem* 
Vol. L n Schemes 
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Schemes pfojc<acd and anions conduced by Hermocrates and Gylip- 
pus the Spartan prove too hard for Nicia$, whofe phlegm and natural 
diffidence are no match againft fuch vigilance and activity. The be« 
filing party foon becomes as it were the befieged. The Letter of 
Nicias to the people of Athens reprefents all the difficulties, to 
which he finds himfelf reduced. No man ever wrote fo precifcly 
and perfpicuoufly about military afiairs. The reader of it wants no 
light, no diffcionary of art, or an adept in war to explain the terms; 
and can judge, as could the meaneft citizen of Athens to whom it 
was read, what was proper to be done. Secure in the confcioufnefs 
of his own integrity, be neatly reprimands his countrymen for the 
great foible in their behaviour, juftifies his own conduct:, and begs to 
be recalled. In fhort, Nicias is finely^ characterized by his own pen 
in this epiftlo. 

The Athenians are too high-f|Mrited to recal their troops, and 
have too good an opinon dF Nicias to difmifs him from the command. 
Tho' Attica was now invaded by the Peloponnefians and a fortrefs 
railed by them within fight of Athens itfelf for their lafting annoy- 
ance, they feikl a powerful reinforcement to Nicias under the com- 
mand of Demofthenes. They empty Athens of the reifidue of her 
ftrengdi, io highly wanted for domeftic fupport. The Syracufans^ 
when advifed of this reinforcement, redouble their alacrity, and hope 
to finifh the war before it could arrive. They had had a career of 
facceis againi): Nicias, had juft beat him both by land and Tea, when 
Demofthenes fleered into the harbour of Syracufc. The fight 
caufcd a ftrangc alternative of elevating hope and dreadful apprc^en- 
fions in the contending parties. The S3n-acuians again become the 
befieged $ and Demofthenes is intent to put an end to the fiege, if 
pofHble, by vigorous and daring meafures. 

His attempt to re- take Bpipolas is, in our author ^s defcription of 
It, as fine a night-piece as can poflSbly be drawn, and no pencil 
could exprefs it ffaronger. The moon fhines juft bright enough, to 
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ihew ud the Athenians gaining the afcent, and to give a glimpfe of 
the approaches of the armies and their firft ftruggles with one ano- 
ther. The whole foon becomes gloomy conluiion and horrid tumult. 
.What a medley of iinging their p^ans, of conflict, of flight, of 
purfpit 1 friends and countrymen routing one another, 'till numbers 
come tmnbling down the precipices, and peri(h in the fall ! The 
hope of the Athenians is blafted : Syracufe ereOs her trophies faft. 

Demofthenes is now convinced, the mofl: prudent ftep they could 
take is to raife the iiege, and Nicias at laft complies. The very mo- 
ment they are gdng to embark then* troops, the nooon is eclipfed. 
Who but muft pity the weaknefs of Nicias at fo dangerous a crifis ? 
who but be forry indeed, that fo good and amiable a man (hould flop 
an army from a principle of fuperiUtion, and defeiin them for fo long 
a time on a ^x>t of ^tmnd, where nothing but ruin and deOrudion 
could be&l them ? Mm fo diipirited can make but faint oppofition 
i^ainft an always high^fpirited and now fuccefsful enemy. Th^ 
foon lofe another battle, and die decifive engagement is &ft ap^ 
pioaching« 

But befiM'e it is £>ught, Thucydides^ animated with more dian 
hiftoric fpirit, emulates his admired Homer, reviews the partids con- 
xra-ned, and catalogues ibe troops now warring againft and ki defence 
. of Syracufe. This catalogue is far from being a mere muiler-roll of 
names. It is fiiU of fuch ftrokes as muil imprint many ufeful and 
.moc«il reflexions in the mind. His little incidental iketches reprefent 
mankind in a tnie light, as Homer's do the world of nature. 
Homer pairtts the foil, and Thucydides thfc people. 
- The mouth of the harbour is now barred up by the enemy. The 
A(3ieniani muft fight their way out ; of, burn all their (hips and 
m^tch off by land.^ It is detennined to attempt the former,- and 
the eorifcquence is the battle Withm thfe harbobf of Syracufe. A 
more ftrifcing, more aftoniftiing battle-piece was never exhibited ; and 
a maftcfly pencili tho' none^ but a maftcrly ofle,- might exadily 
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delineate it from this defcription. The prefent temper of the com- 
batants on both fides is ftrongly marked in th&\barangues before the 
engagement. Nicias then faid all^ and the Athenians in adion did 
their beji i but all was unavailing. I fhall fay > no more about it^ 
iince the reader hath nothing to do but turn hb eye towards it^ and 
diftindly view it through the. whole of its procefs^ 'till the Sycacufaos 
fail in triumph to their city, ^nd raife, the iftoft glorious of all 
their trophies. 

The wretched perplexities of the Athenians, the nlling of the 
fiege, the mournful decampn^nty the gogd heart of Nicias fympa- 
thifing in all their diftrcfs, ^nd.ehdeavouriogjto chcar a liulc their 
. defpdnding minds, their laborious marches . whilft the enemy! is 
haraffing them. both in front and in rear and on all ildes, the fai>- 
render of the column under I>en}Qfthenei5, th^ cgrnaga in the rlii^er 
Afinarus of the trogps yndes Nicias, his furrfcftdtfr too, the butchery 
of the generals^ and the mi/eries of the captivated; refidoe. of once fa 
flourifhing and gallant an army, — Thefe are the fcveral incidents 
of this book, for which an attentive reader will give the hjgheft 
commendation to the Hiflorian, when he hath read them through : 
He will have no leifure 'till then to think of Thucydides, 
Bcok VIII. The eatafiropbe hath . now taken place in this hiftoiy, and the 
reader is affured how all will end. The wings of this foaring republic, 
of Athens are clipped^ never to reach their full growth again : 
Yet, like an eagle in the fame iituation, (he will ftruggle.hardr.a 
long time (as it were) with beak and talons, and. wojuld yet repulfe 
her affailants, did fhe not grow iick at heart. Int.e(line fa^ion will 
affift her enemies to finifli her ruin, jas a State imperial and cpmmer^ 
riaL A regular deduction of fuch incidents as thefe is the fabjeQ 
of the Eighth and laft 3ook of Thucydides, As a writer, he now 
performs in a mwe faint and lefs engaging manner, comparcd^with 
[what hath gone before* He hath but drawn his lines, but jaft (ketched 
his pieces : But the drawings and iketches will ilill manifeft the 
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maftcr's hand. We will give them a curfory view : The reader will 
give them a more exa£t and deliberate perufaL 

He fets out in his ufual grave and folemn manner, to defcribe the 
people of Athens, difpirited and diftreflcd as they are by the overthrow 
in Sicily. AH the paffions and emotions of the human nature take 
their train* They are incredulous j they are angry ; they are con- 
vinced ; and then, they defpond ; they pluck up their fpirits again, 
and are refolvcd to ftand it out, nor abandon their own.prefervation. 
They now x:aft their thoughts towards every refource, and prepare 
again for war with fpirit and rcfolution. All the reft of Greece is 
ready to confeur with the viftorious party ; all are eagerly running in 
to (hare the glory and the fpoil. Their own dependents are medi- 
tating revolts, and fome make them at once without pre-meditation. 
The Lacedaemonians, amidft the many applications made to them, 
ttfe puzzled which of the revolting States they (hall firft countenance 
and afiift. Alcibiades is bufy at Sparta, advifing proper meafures, 
and guiding their counfels. Even the Perfian monarch, by his lieu- 
tenants, enters into league againft them i and fome of their fineft 
iflands afc immediately rent afunder from fubjeflion to the Athenians. 

The various turnsi of the war at Chios, and on the coaft of Ionia, 
are diftindkly but concifely related, 'till Alcibiades appears in adion, 
and exerts his bufy intriguing genius. Sufpefted at length and hated 
by the Lacedemonians, he became again their enemy, and turned all 
liis projefts on accomplifhing his return to Athens, and faving his 
country from impending ruin. His partizans, in the fleet and troops 
of Athens now lying at Samos, cabal in his favour. A change of 
government is judged a neceflary meafure to bring about his recal- 
mcnt. It is the fcheme of Alcibiades himfelf ^ but it is oppofed, and 
difconcerted by Phrynichus j by Phrynichus, who foon after turns 
out a violent enemy to the democracy^ whilft Alcibiades is adtive and 
oeabus in its fupport. 

None 
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None but our author's pen could have fo clearly unfolded that ie« 
ries of caballings, that fluctuation both in principle and conduct, and 
that horrid embroilment of the leading members of the Athenian 
State amongft themfelves, which brought on feditions amongft the 
troops abroad, and a revolution of governaient in the city of Athens. 
The democracy is at length overturned i and an oligarchy, confining 
of four hundred perfonSj eredted in its flead. The Athenians at Samos, 
where the projedt was firft laid, declare againft the Athenians at 
Athens. Alcibiades is grown again a hearty republican -, and Thr»- 
fybulus alone maipfefts throughout a iincere love and regard for his 
country. Parties newly formed are broke again into divifions ; and 
Athens was indebted to nothing but the indolence of the Lacedaemo* 
nians, that (he did not fall immediately into their hands, through the 
violence of her own infeftine feditions. But the new adminiftration 
proved q£ ihort ccHitinuai^c? ; the (kfnoeracy, tho' on a model ibiao- 
what varied, is again eftabliibed ; and Athens thus obtains 9 refpite. 

Full of matter as this part of the hiftory is» Thucydides hath kepjt 
his narration clear and unembarrafled. But then, it is a fimple uck 
adorned narration, and never received the fini(hhig hand. There are 
fcattered occaiionally throughout it fome (hort accounts, in what 
manner the principal agents delivered their fentiments at important 
junctures. They feem to have been o^emorials, laid down as the 
ground- work, for regular and full orations. The reader will be fbiry 
the author was hindered, by what accidents can only be guefied^ from 
drawing out fome of them at lead into full proportion ; particularly 
that of the deputation from the army at Samos to Athens, in which 
** the people are perfuaded to part with their darling democracy i' of 
Thrafybulus to the troops at Samos, when they mutiny in favour di 
the democracy, in which ** he moft pathetically have expatiated on 
*^ the revolt of Athens from liberty and herchoiceft patriots, who 
*' Hjight now form another Athens at Samos, and preferve her em<* 
" pire, tho' they had loft the city ;" Z^^/ of Alcibiades further, when 
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on his recalment he harangues the army at Samos which recalled him, 
where ^^ he deplores the malignity of his fate, magnifies his ability 
^* yet to ferve his country, and again. fhines in the character of an 
^* able ftatefman, a fubtle politician, and a zealous patriot." 

Upon the whole. One point more mud be particularly diflin- 

guifhed in honour of the Athenians. The charafters of them and 

of the Lacedaemonians are flrongly contrafled through the whole 

courfe of this Hiflory, and highly to the credit of the former. Their 

fpirits rife with difficulties, and patriotifm flarts out of mutiny and 

fadion. The Lacedaemonians are indolent in fuccefs, and (hew 

neither alacrity nor addrefs in promoting that caufe of liberty, which 

was the grand pretext of engaging in this dcftrutfiive war. They 

feem at laft more intent on pocketing the royal fubfidies, than doing 

their duty as leaders and champions of Greece, They have not yet 

learned to make a figure at fca. The laft view we have of them is 

at the battle of Cynos-fema, where they receive a fignal defeat from 

thofe very men, whofe ruin they judged was well nigh compleated. 

When Athens is totally to be vanquished, as her doom is iaft ap«- 

proaching, (he muft aid her own conquerors and tyrants, in demo-* 

liihing her own trophies, and trampling under foot her liberties and 

rights. Her own fadlions will help to accomplifh, what without 

them no foreign enemy could have done. Whatever is human muft 

decay. The beft-conftitutcd State in the world may be undermined 

by its own members, when they could not be conquered, and at 

length be rendered an eafy prey to foreign powers. May GREAT- 

BRITAIN prove an exception to this affedling but juft 

obfervation ! 
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httroduBm^ containing the jtatbSf^s riafons for writing this Hijiory^ 
upon a review of the affairs of Greece from the earlieft times.^'^ 
Thj-tftic reqfm of the P^oponn^n^War yms ajenhufy of the Athe-^ 
mantftfwer^ .^Thofe ^i^elknded lifer e^ I.^^ affahr of Epidimnus^ 
which is opened at large i II. T^he revolt of Potidaa^ the circurn* 
fiances of which are exaBly related. Confultations held at Sparta by 
the members of the LacedamotAan League^ where at length War is 
decreed^ but the rupture profraBed for a year. The Lacedaemonians 
aSi from^ a dread of the growing power of Athens. A Digrejion 

. fi^^M^ ^^^t^^ ^t/^* "^hechgitlfes iht Autbir an oppittunity 
to relate the hifiory of fifty years between the retreat of Xerxes y and 
the breaking out of this War. ' Embaffies accufing and recriminating 
are fent to andfro^ in the account ^ wh^ch are interwove tbefiories 
ofCylony PaufaniaSy and Themifiocks. The Lacedamonians fend a 
final demand to Athens \ and the Athenians^ at the perfuafion of 
PericleSy return a r^olute anfwerj upm which all negotiations are 
ended, aftd an open rupture enfuetb. 
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THvQVtiots m A\hm$n b&th i:ompiled the hUlory of the intro^aiM. 
War between the PelopOnnefians and the Athenians, as nu^ 
naged by each of the contending Parties. He began to 
-write upon its firft breaking out, from an expe^tion that it would 
p:oM$ imp(vtant and ^e naoft deferving riegard of any ihat had ever 
4iappened. He grounded hk conjei^re on the ^meftnefs of both 
^ flouriihing parties to make all neceiTary preparations for it : and 
iie faw, that all HbR reft of Greece was engaged on one fide or the 
other'} ibn»e joining immediately, and others intending £bon to doit. 
For this was the greateft commotion that ever happened amongft the 
Grecians ; fince in it fome Sarbarians and, it may be f^, the greateft 
part of noankind were concerned. The a<^ons of an earlier date, 
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and thofe ftill more ancient^ cannot poflibly^ through length of time 
be' adequately known; yet, from all the lights which a fearch into 
the remoteft times hath afforded me^ I cannot thii^ they were of any 
great importance, either in regard to the wars themfelves, or any other 
confiderations. 
State of oU It is certain, that the region now known ,by the nam^ of Greece 
was not formerly pof&fred4>y any fixed inhabitants, but was fubje(^ 
to frequent tranfmigrations, as conflantly every diftindt people eafily 
yielded up their feats to the violence of a larger fupervening number. 
For, as commerce there was none, and mutual fear prevented inter- 
courfe both by fea and land, as then the only view of culture was to earn 
a penurious fubfiftence, and fuperfluous wealth was a thing unknown, 
as planting was not their employment it being uncertain how foon 
an invader might come and didodge them from their unfortified ha- 
bitations, and as they thought they might every where find their daily 
neceflary fupport, they hefitated but little about fhifting their feats : 
And for this reafon they never flourifhed in the greatnefs of their ci- 
ties or any other circumflance of power. But the richefl trafts of 
country ever were more particularly liable to this frequent change of 
inhabitants, fuch as that which is now called Theflaly, and Boeotia, 
and Peloponnefus moflly except Arcadia, and in general every the 
mofl fertile part of Greece. For, the natural wealth of their foil in- 
creafing the power of fome amongfl them, that power raifed civil 
diiTcnfions which ended in their ruin, and at the 'fame time expofed 
them nwre to foreign attacks. It was only the barrennefs of the foil, 
that preferved Attica through the longeft fpace of time, quiet and un- 
difturbed, in one uninterrupted feries of poiTefibrs. One, and not 
the Icaft convincing, proof of this is, that other parts of Greece, 
becaufe of the fludtuating condition of the inhabitants, could by no 
means in their growth keep pace with Attica. The moft powerful 
of thofe, who were driven from the other parts of Greece by war or 
fedition, betook themfelves to the Athenians for fecure refbge, and 
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as they oHtaincd the privileges of citizens % have conftantly from re^ 
moteft time continued to enlarge that city with fre(h acceifions of in- 
habitants, infomuch that at laft, Attica being infufficient to fupport 
the numbers, they fent over colonies into Ionia. 

There is another, and to me a moft convincing, proof of the Lowhefinihi 
weaknefs of the Ancients. ■ Before the affairs of Troy, it doth ***^^ ^^* 
not appear that Greece (or Hellas) was ever united in one common 
undertaking; nor had the whole country that me general appellation; 
nor indeed did the fame fubiift at all before the time of Hellen the fon 
of Deucalion; the feverai nations takbg their diftinguifhing names 
from their own ielves, and Pelafgicum being that of the greateft 
trad. But when Hellen and his fons had acquired power in * Pthiotis, ^SimtJkimUiri 
and led out their dependants by way of aid to other cities, converfa- ^ ^* 
tion made the ufe of this name beconle much more frequent among 
the feverai people, tho it was long before it fo prevailed as to be- 
come the general appellation of them all. For this Horner is my 
principal authority, who, tho born a long time after the Trojan war, 
hath no where mentioned them all in this general ilile, but hath 
appropriated it to thofe who came with Achilles from Pthiotis and 
were the firil that bore this name of Grecians (or Hellenes). In his 
poems Danaans and Argives and Achaeans are their diftinguiihing 
tides. Nor hath he farther once mentioned the BarbarianSy for^ this 
plain reafon in my opinion, becaufe Grecians were not yet diflin- 
guifhed by this one comprehenfive name in contra-diiUndion to that 
other. Thefe Grecians therefore whatever, whether fo apart in 

I They were admitted to the fame pri- their refidence and co-habited with them, 

vilegcs with free-born native Athenians. But They performed feverai duties as fulgeds to 

this was pradifed only in the infiincy and the flate which gave them protedion, but 

early growth of that ftate. It was, after- never became if/i!>^mViJix, or citizens of ^/i^m/ 

wards, an honour very feldom and with in the emphatical fenfe of thofe terms.— The 

difficulty granted. Thofe who came from EngUJb reader will pkafe to remember this, 

other places' to fettle at Athens are diftin- as the diftin£lion often occurs if the fequel 

guifhed from «x7t« "citizens, by the name ©f the hiftoryt 
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idieir different cities, or united by mutual converic, or at length com- 
{M'ehended in me general name, for want of ftrength and correfpon- 
dence, never aded together in jomt-confederacy befix^ the war of 
Troy : Nor was it, till the ufe of the iea had opened fiee com- 
. munication amongil them, that they engaged together an that ex- 
pedition, 

Minos. For Minos is the earlieft perfon, whom we know from tradition to 

have been mailer of a navy, and to have been chiefly lord of the iea 
which is called the Grecian. To him were the ifles of the Cydadet 
fufcgeft I nay, moft of them he planted himfelf ^ith cplonies, havmg 
expelled the Carians and iiibftituted his own fons tn the diflferent 
commands. And &en of courfe he exerted his utmoil power to 
clear that fea of pirates, for the mwe fecure conveyance of his 
own tributes^ 

' Tirtiy. ^^^ Grecians fi>raierly, as well as thoie Barbarians who tbo ieated 

on die continent lived upon the coaft, and all the iflanders, when once 
they had leamod the rndthod of pai&ng to and fro in their veflels, 
foon tiodc up the bsfineis of pinacy under the command of perfons 
of the greatefl abUity aniongft them, fer the fake of enriching fucfa 
adventuna:s and fubfiiling dietr poor. They landed and plundered 
by iiirprize unfijrtifkd jdaces and icattered Tillages, and from hence 
they principaliy gained a fubfiilsence. This was by no means at that 
time on empbyment of n^oach, but was rather an inibument of 
^ory. Some people of the continent are even to this day a proof of 
this^ who iiai attribute honour to foch exploits if * genteelly per- 
formed : So alfo are the ancient poets, in whom thofe that fail along 
the coafts are every where equally accofted with this queftion Wb^ 
fher they are pirates f as if, neither they to whom the queftbn is put 
would difown their employment, nor they who are defirous to be 

2 « With due refpcft, with humanity^'. Health the labouring cattle: Tbcy nerer 
as the Scholiaft explains it. For then they made their aitadcs by night, nor committed 
never made booty of or carried away by any murder* 
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informed would teproach them with itl The people of the cond^ 
neat alfo exercifed robberies up^i one another. And to this very day 
many people of Greece are fupported by the fame practices i for in-* 
fiance, the Ozolian Locrians, and iEtolians, and Acarnanians, and 
their neighbours on the continent : And the cuftom of wearing dieir 
inreapons, introduced by this old ii& of rapine, is ftill retained amongft 
diem. 

The cofbm of wearing weapons once prevailed all over Greece, as 
their houies had no manner of defence, as travelling was full of 
basnrd, and their whole lives were paflM in armour, like Barbarians. 
A pcooS of tbii is the continuance flill in fome parts of Greece of 
thofe manners, which were once with uniformity general to all. The 
Athenians were the firfl, who diicontinued the cuftom of wearing 
their fwords, and who pafkd firom the diilcJute life into more polite 
and elegant manners. And it is not a long time, fince thofe amongft 
the rich, who were advanced in years and fludied their eaie, left off 
wearing their linen garments and &flening the hair of their head in 
a knot behind with 3 graihoppers of goldj tho the aged amongft the 
lonians have confbndy perfevered in the ufe of thefe ornaments as 
marks of their affinity. That modeft unifoi'mity of dre&, which is 
ftill in vogue, was firft introduced by the Lacedaemonians ; anrangft 
whom in other points alfo there was the greatefl equality of drefs 
and diet obferved, both in the highefl and the meanefl ranks. They 
alfo were the firft who performed their exercifes naked, flipping 
themfelves in public and anointing with oil before they entered the 
lifts I tho, before, the cuft(»n had prevailed at the Olympic games 
for the champions to wear fcar& about their loins; and It is only a 
few years fince thefe were quite ♦ difufed. But even yet, amongft 
fome Barbarians, more efpecially thofe of Afia, where the matches 

3 To intimate their bebg the original duaion of the earth. They re^ed them- 
pofleffors and pure natives of the foil, as fdves as cotcmporary with the infcfts. 
touch as the very graihoppers, which they 4 See Mr. I^i/Ps Diffirtatjon on the 
fiippofed to be a natural and fpontaneous pro- Olympic Garnet, p. 50. 
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of boxing and wreftling &re in repute, the combatants engage with 
fcarfs round their loins. Many other arguments might with cafe 
be alledged, to prove that ancient Greece had forms and modes 
of living quite iimilar to thofe of the preient Barbarian world. 

As for cities, fo many as are of a later foundation and better placed 
for the increafe of wealth iince the improvement of naval skill; all 
thefe have been built on the fea*fhore and walled about, and are 
iituated upon necks of land jutting out into the fea, for the fake of 
traffic and greater fecurity from the infults of neighbouring people. 
But thofe of an earlier date, having been more fubjedt to piratical 
depredations, are fituated at a great diflance firom the fea, not only 
on iflands but alfo upon the main. For even thofe who lived upon 
the coaft, tho' inexpert at fea, were ufed to make, excurfions up 
Into the country, for the^ fake of plunder: And fuch inland fetde- 
ments are difcernible to this very day. 

But the. people of the iflands, that is the Carians and the Phoetii- 
cians^ were by much the mofl expert at thefe piratical adventures: 
For by them the greatefl part of the ifles was inhabited. This is 
proved from the expiation folemnized at Delos in the courfe of this 
war ; on which occafion, all the fepulchres of the dead in that ifland 
being broke open, more than half of the number appeared to be 
Carians, known to ht fucb from the weapons found in their graves 
and a particularity of interment ^ flill ufed amongfl them. It was 
not till after the equipment of fleets by Minos, that a communica- 
tion was opened at fea. For by him the mifchievous Banditti were 
eje^ed firom the iflands, and many colonies of his own planted there 
in their fted^ And from this period it was, that the maritime people, 
grown more intent on the acquiiition of wealth, became alfo more 

5 The Carians firft invented the bols of nicians were diftinguilbed by the manner of 
Ihields and the creft of helmets. In remem- their interment : For, whereas other Na- 
brance of this, a fmall (hield and a creft tions laid the faces of their dead towards the 
were always buried with them: By this eaft, the Phoenicians reverfed the pofture and 
flacans were the Carians known. The Phoe- laid thegi to the weft* Scbdiaft. 
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fond of fettled habitations: and fuch of them, as then furpaffcd in 
wealth, ftrengthencd their fcttlcments by walling them about. And 
this their paffion for gain continuing to increafe, the poorer hired out 
their fcrvices to thofe who had affluence -, and the great, who had all 
needful fupplies^ at hand, reduced lefs powerful cities into their own 
fubjediion. And their power by thefe methods gradually advancing, 
they were enabled in procefs of time to undertake the Trojan 
expedition. 

It is farther my opinion, that the aflcmblage of th^t armament by Re^^ e/" '^' 
Agamemnon was not owing fo much to the attendance of the fuitors I^^t? Troy* 
of Helen in purfuance of the oaths they had fworn to Tyndarus, as 
to his own fuperior power. It is related by thofe, who received from 
their anceftors the moft certain memorials of the Peloponnefian af- 
fairs, that Pelops, arriving there from Afia with abundance of wealth, 
foon gained fo great an influence over thofe needy people that, tho* 
a foreigner, he had the honour to have the country called after his 
own name ; and, that the power thus gained by him was fucceifively 
enlarged by his pofterity. Euryftheus indeed, whofe mother was 
the fifter of Atreus, peri(hed in Attica by means of the Heraclidse ; 
and Euryftheus, when he departed on that expedition, left the 
gpvernmyent of Mycense and his kingdom, becaufe of his affinity, in 
the care of Atreus who then reiided with him, having fled from his 
father upon the murder of Chryfippus. When therefore the return 
of Euryftheus was prevented by death, and the Mycenepns from a 
dread of the Heraclidae were well inclined to Atreus, as a perfon of 
great abilities and deep in the affedions of the people, he eafily ob-- 
tained the kingdom of Mycenae and all the territories Mrhich had 
belonged ta Euryftheus ; and from hence the family of Pelops quite 
overpowered the ^mily of Perfeus. To thefe enlargements of power 
Agamemnon fucceeding, and being alfo fupdrior to the reft of his 
countrymen in baval ftrength, he was enabled in my opinion to form 
that expedition more from awe than favour. . It is plain, that he 
Vol, I. C equipped 
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equipped out ^e largeft number of (hips himfelf, befides tho(e he 
lent to 4ike Arcadians. Homer is my witnefs here, if his tcftimohy 
have any fivce i who hath &rther at the delivery of die fceptre 
ftiled hfan^ 

^ Of many ifles and di all Argos king/' 
And a Idng who lived upon the continent couM not poflibly be lor3 
of iilands^ except fuch as were adjacent, the number of which muft 
needs be fmall^ unlefs he had a competent ftrength at iea : Bot^ 
from this armament we have good light afforded to gue& at the 
preceding* 

What though Myceras was a fmall city, or *though any plaoe at 
that time remarkable appear at prefent inconfiderable to U6; yet, no 
one ought on thefe motives prematurely to imagine that armament to 
have been leis confiderable than it is defcribed by the poets and re-* 
ported by tradidon. Suppofing the ciQr of Laced»mon to be now 
in a ruinated condidon, nothing left but the temples and the pava« 
jnents of the mafs, I fancy, in procefs of dme, pofterity could not 
eafily be induced to believe that their power had ever been propor^ 
doned to their gloiy. Of the ^ five divifions of PelQponnefus. they 
^re adtually po0e(led of two, have the command of the whole, and 
of many confederate ftates wtbaut.i yet, as the city is neither 
clofely built, as the temples and public edifices ave by no meaifs 
iiimptuous, and the houfes detached from one anodier a^er the old 
inode of Greece, it would fu£Eer difparagement from fuch a view. 
if -we farther foppofe die Athenians in the £ime reverfeof fortune, 
from the view the ciQr then would affi>rd, it might be guefled that 
once it had double the ftrength which it really hath« We ought 
. not therefore to be incredulous, nor 6> much to regard the appearances 
«of cities as their power ; and of -courfe to conclude, the armament 

6 Thefe vme Lacoma» Atcadia, Ai^y niaot vme poflMcd of JUcoRia aad Mtf- 
Jica, Meflbaia and £Ii8» The Laccdsiii&* iiwk. SdMafi. 
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ig»oft:Th)y*ta'Iu»re'beBfii greater thani e?eiy vras^ knowo before, bat 
infbrlor to dxafe of one agp;. And whatever credit be given to the 
(loetry of Hpmer in tfai&neipeAv who no doubt a& a poet hath fet it 
off with all poffible enlacgemeat,. yet e^enacconling to his account, 
it appeared! inferior* For he hath made it to confift: of tsrelve hun- 
dred Mp$i liiofe oB the Boeotians carrying each one hundred and 
tweaQF Mcm^ thofe of Philo^tetes fi% ; pointing out^ as I ims^e^the 
Ibrg^ and the imallef^ rates ^ for of the rate of other (hip& he hath not 
a^e the leaft mention in his catalogue^ dio^ he hath esqirefly informed 
OS that every perfon of the crews belonging to the (hips of Philoc- 
tbtes^ were both- mariners and> foldiers, iince he hath made all wha 
plyed at the oar to be expert at the bow. It is not |H:obahle that an)f 
fliips cairied fiipenmmeraries^ excepting kings or peribns in command, 
efpeciaUy as tfadr point was a mere tranfpoitation with all the necef- 
&ry habiliments of war^ and as their (hips were not decked, but built 
entirely in the falhion of the old juratical craizers. If therefore a^ meam 
be taken between the largeft and fmalleft rates, the number of the 
whole will tura out ^ of finall account for quotas fent. in general' 
firom the whole of Greece. The. rea^ of this was not fo much a 
&arcity of men as want of money* They adjufted the number of 
l&en to the (lender (lore of provifiona they already had^ and the 
probability of procuring a competent fiibfiftence in the courfb of die 
war. On their Ml landing they got die better in fight ; the proof is, 
that ihcy could not otherwife have fortified their camp, with a walK 
Ndther dodi it appear that they exerted all their ftrength at once,, 
mmbers being detached fi3r fupplies of provifions, to till the Cherib^ 
nefus, and to forage at large* Thua divided as they were, the 
Trepans were better able to make a ten years refiftance,. being equal 
in force to diofe who were at any time left to carry on the ficgc. 

7 Thucydides makes it of Taiall account, expedition s^nft Troy was 1 02000. For 

itt regard to the war wliich h his Tubjeft; the mean between 120 and 50 is S51 and 

But tbo: number of mta emfhyti io the S5X by isoo«*ioaooQ. 
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For had the ftores of proviiion at the firft landing been, ample enough 
for the whole number of men they brought, and had they been able 
to profecute the war free from the avocations of foraging and tillage, 
their fuperiority in the field muft have given them an eafy and ex- 
peditious conqueA. But in fad they did not ply the work with all 
their number, but only with a part conftantly refervcd for the pur- 
pofc : Had they formed the fi^e with their whole force, in lefe time 
and with lefs difiiculty they muft have taken Troy. Through want 
of Money it was, that expeditions prior to this, and even tbis the 
moft celebrated of all that ever happened, are plainly found to have 
- been lefs in reality than they are in fame or current eftimation at 
prefent through poetical afliflance. 
Stafi 0/ Nor did the profperous event of the Trojan expedition put an end 

Greece c^fi. j^ ^ unfcttlcd and fluiStuating ftate of Greece, or fecurc that tran- 
quillity fo necefiary to advancement. The return of the Grecians* 
from Ilium after fo long an abfence, gave rife to many innovations. 
Seditions were excited in almoft every city ; and thofe, who were 
forced to withdraw, built cities for themfelves in other places. The 
preient Boeotians, for inftance, being driven out of Arne. by the 
Theffalians, fixty years after the taking of Troy, planted, themfelves 
in the country now called Boeotia, tho' before that time Cadmeis : 
But a body of them had already feated themfelves there, of whom 
were thofe who went in the expedition againft Troy : And eighty 
years after it, the Dorians with the Heraclids took poiTeflicm of 
Peloponnefus. It was not without much ado and length of time, 
that Greece quiet and fettled at home had opportunity to fend colo- 
nies abroad. Then the Athenians planted Ionia and moft of the 
iflands ^ the Peloponnefians the greateft part of Italy and Sicily, and 
even fome colonies in the different tracts of Greece. But all 
thefe tranfadions are of a later date than the Trojan war. 
Whin it Itffm But whcu once the ftate of Greece was grown more robuft, and 
ipibrive. incrcafe of wealth became their ftudy more than ever before, as the 
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public revenues grew apace, in many places tyrannies ftarted tip : For 
before this kingdoms were hereditary and with limited authority. 
Now Greece throughout was employed in building navies, and be* 
came addided to naval affairs with unufual application. The Corin* 
thians are faid to have been the firft, who by varying the make of their 
ihipSy brought them to that model which is now in ufe, and Corinth 
to be the firft place of Greece where ^ triremes were built. It is a 
known fiift, that Aminocles a (hip-carpenter from Cpriftth built four Aminodci. 
ihips for the Samians : Now, from the arrival of Aminocles at Samos 
to the conclufion of the nvar which is now my fubjedt, there paffed 
at moft but three hundred years. The oldeft fea*fight we know anyYi5# oUeft 
thing of, was that of the Corinthians againft the Corcyreans : But-^'"*"-^^^'- 
the diftance between that and the fame period is not more than two 
hundred and fixty. For the city of the Cormthians, being feated on Corinth; 
the ifthmus, hath ever been a place of trade, as formerly the Grecians 
both within and without Peloponnefus, more accuftomed to land 
than fea, could have no traffic with one anodier without pafling 
through their territory. 7bey were alfo remarkable for wealth, as 
clearly appeareth from the ancient poets, who have given that city 
the epithet of rich. And, when once navigation was pradlifed in 
Greece, they loft no time in their own equipments 5 they cleared the 
fea of pirates j and, opening their town as a public mart b6th by 
land and fea, made Corinth powerful by the increafe of its revenue* 
The lonians had no naval force till a long time after this, in the reign 
of Cyrus firft king of the Perfians and his fon Cambyfes : And, 
waging war with Cyras, they were for a time mafters of the 
fea which lieth upon their own coafts. Folycrates alfo, who was 

8 The triremes were the fliips of war, lowered the fails when they came to aaion, 
of the galley kind, and take their name and relied chiefly on theiroars^that they might 
from the three banks of oars with which be more able to t^ck about, or to run dowa 
they were fiimifhed. They were alfo upon the enemy with more force and ftcddi- 
mafied and carried fails 3 but they generally ncfs. See Potter's Archseologia, vol. iL c. 14^ 
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tyrant of Samos in the reign of Gambyfes, tumng a powerfiil navy 

fttbdoed many of the iflands> and among the reft Rhenea^ which at 

fbon as conquered he confecrated to Delian Apollo. The Pfioc^n^ 

alfoj when planting their colony at N&rfeilles^ had x fiiccefillil en^ 

gagement at iea againft the Carthaginians^ 

VimJ^idri. Thefe vktc the inoft remtfkable eqoipments of a nai^ foree^ 

' and thefe, tho* beyond conteft many generations later than the war 

of Troy, had a very fmall number of triremes, but confifled cludiji 

oi veflels of fifty oars and barges of the mure ancient model. And' k 

was but a little ^^Me befoF& the Median war and the death of Dariut 

who fucceeded (Camlxyfes. in the kingdom q£ Verfia, that the tjfnnta 

of Sicily and the Corcyreans became mafteraof any confidemble num^ 

ber of triremes. For draiie Isft were the only infiances of a. noA 

ifaxngth in Greeos, before the invafion of it by Xerxes^, thatr doh 

ierve particular mention; The veilels.of the jfigioetaK, of the: Athc^ 

ttians, and fome others, were &w in number and; moft q£ them, but 

of fifty oarsv It was not till later times^ when; t£e Athenians had 

war with'^tfae ^ginetsr suid: alfo. expeded' the afqifoadi of Xerxea^ 

that at the perfisafion^ of/ Tfaemiflixdcs thoy built drnfe^Soj^x wstb 

ipdiich they'foughrfiiocef8fizll3ragftinft.the«fifl;n^^^^ aadeyea:/ii^ 

were not yet oompleatly decieedo^er. 

Such therefore were the n^es of Greece, both of an. earlier' and 
keep date, ^d theJaUs to' which th^ belonged gained by then» 
eonfid^ablfa flre'ngth, through an increafe of their revenue and: the 
enlargement of their dbminions* EmbadQations- grown, more £:a*^ 
quenti efpecially to thoA^ who were pent up' in^ a narrow feil, oeoaf^ 
fioned the redudion of the ifles : But for a- land war, and in 
con&quence of that, an acceffion of power, none fuch was at that 
time known. All confiids of that fort, which ever happened, were 
difputes of boundary between contiguous fbtasi The Grecians > had^ 
not yet lanched forth into diftant expeditions, nor aimed ambiti^ 
oufly at foreign conquefls* There were no dependent cides, which 
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-fiirnifhed quotas at the will of i>thers vfho gdvethem law ; nw did 
tthofe who were j]poQ equality concur in any joint undertaking ; each 
jpex^ jiate took up arms occafionally in its own defence againft .the 
incroachments of its neighbours. At moft, the greateft .divliion of 
Greece that^ver happened was in the ddirupture Jselween the ChaU 
rideans and.Eretrians^ when leagues were formed >in &vour of 
both. 

By thefe means was the. growth of many flates prevented, and loniau. 

that of the lonians by a. different caufe the .great and iurprizii|g 

^owth of the Perfian power. For Cyrus, after he had.compleated 
the conqueft of Croefus and all the country which lieth between 
^e river Halys and the iea, invaded th^m and inHaved their towns 
«pon the continent: And Darius afterwards, vidorious by theibciigth 
of a Phoenician fleet, did the fame by the iflands. 

As for .thofe tyrants, who had any where ufurped the government ^«a«. 
of Grecian cities, — their whole application being confined to their 
own private concerns, to the guard of their perfons or aggrandize- 
ment of dieir £uniUes — th^ refided in their own cities £a far as was 
confiftent with their own fecurity. Nodiing worthy of remem^ 
brance was atdiicvcd by them, unlefs we take into account the. fre- 
quent broils between them and their ndghbours:: Not but that the 
jyrants in Sicily had advanced their power to a great height. But 
Greece in general was thus withheld for a lon^ courfe of time 
from performing any remark^e exploi^ by the ftrength of her 
.united (»rthe adventurous efforts of her feparate^^/M. 

But, after that the tyrants of Athens, and all the tyrants of other Athcniant. 
parts of Greece, generally and of old fubjed to thefe violent ift- 
aoachments, notwithfbnding their number and the £:efh vigour 
of * the laft, were all (except thofe of 3icily) demolifhed by the •fitfiUM^ 
Lacedsemonians : ——For Lacedaemon, over iince it came into the *»^« 
hands of Ae Dorians, in v^iofc pofleflion it iUU continueth, tho* 
haraffed with feditioos the longeil of any place we know, yet bath 
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ever beien happy in a well-regulated governmeht^ and hath always 
been exempt from tyrants : For, reckoning to the conclufion of this 
prefent war, it is fomewhat more than four hundred years that the 
Lacedaemonians have enjoyed die fame polity : On this bafis was 
their power at home founded, and this enabled -them to exert it in 
regulating othetj^ates. ——But, after that the tjrrants were by them 
extirpated from Greece, not many years intervened, before the battle 
of Marathon was fought by the Medes againft the Athenians : And 
in the tenth year after that, the Barbarian (Xerxes) again with a 
vaft armament Invaded Greece in order to inflave it. Hanging 
then on the very brink of rain, the Lacedaemonians, on account of 
their preeminent power, took the command of all the Greeks com- 
bined together in their own defence ; whilft the Athenians, on the 
approach of the Medes, having already determined to abandon their 
'City and Isud in their neccflary ftores, went on board their (hips, and 
made head againft bim by fea. Having thus by their common 
efforts repulfed the Barbarian^ the Grecians, not only thofe who 
revolted from the king but thofe alfo who had combined together 
againft him, were foon after divided among themfelves, fiding either 
in the Athenian, or in the Lacedaemonian league : For the maftery 
appeared plainly to be in their hands, fince thefe were the moft power- 
ful by land and thofe by fea* The agreement between the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedemonians was but of fhort continuance; variance 
enfued ; and they entered the lifts of war one againft another, each 
with the additional ftrength of their own refpedive allies: And 
hence, if any other Grecians quarrelled, they went over in parties to 
thefe as their principals. Infomuch that from the invafion of the 
Medes quite down to the breaking out of this war, one while ftriking ^ 
up truces, another while at open war either with one another or the 
confederates revolting from either league, they had provided them- 
felves With all military ftores, and much improved their skill by con-, 
ftant praftice exercifed in dangers. 
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As for the Lacedaemonians, they gave law to their confederates Lacedwno- 
without the heavy impofition of tributes. Their ftudy was only to 
keep them well-aflFedted to themfelves, by introducing the oligarchy 
among them. But the Athenians lorded it over theirs, having got 
in courfe of time the fhips of all thofe who might oppofe them into 
their own hands excepting the Chians and the Lieibians, and impofed 
on them a certain payment of tribute. And their own particular 
preparations for the prefent war were more ample than former timet 
had known, even during the greateft vigour of their Jiafe and the 
mod perfect harmony between them and their allies. 

Such arc the difcoveries I have made concerning the ancient ftate ig„onm€9 mat 
of Greece ; which, tho' drawn from a regular feries of proofs, will ^^^9 ^ 
not eafily be credited : For it is the cuftom of mankind, nay even 
where their own country is concerned, to acquiefce with ready cre- 
dulity in the traditions of former ages, without fubje£ting them to 
the teft of fedatc examination. Thus, for inftance, it is yet a re- 
ceived opinion amongft the bulk of the Athenian People, that Hip- 
parchus was the tyrant, and therefore llain by Harmodius and Arifto- 
giton ; and they have not yet difcovered, that Hippias then governed 
by virtue of his being the eldeft of the fons of Pififtratus, and that . 
Hipparchus and Thcflalus were his brothers. Harmodius and Arifto^ 
giton, on the very day appointed and juft at the crifis, fufpedting that 
information had been given to Hippias by fome who were privy to 
the defign, inade no attempt upon Um as put akeady on his guard. 
Yet willing, before they were apprehended, to fhew their refolution 
and contempt of danger, they accidentally found Hipparchus at the 
Leocorium fuperintending the ^ Panathenaical procefiion, and imme- 

VoL. I. . D diatcly 

9 This proceffion was made at the peat every third year, fome fay every year, and 
Panathenaea, which fcftival was celebrated was Icngthncd out by public games. Tbcfc 
once in five years in commemoration of the were alfo ufed at the great Panathenca, in 
union of all the people of Attica by The- which the greateft fplendor and ms^ifi* 
feus. The leiTer Panathenaca was odebrated cencc were employed, and the pfoceffioa 
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diately flew him. There are many other things of a more recent 
date and of memory not yet invalidated by time, about which the 
other Grecians are very wrong in their notions ; fuch as, that the 
Lacedaemonian kings had each of them a double and not a fingle vote 
in public queilions ; and, that amongft them the Pittanate was a 
military band, which never yet exijied. So cafy a talk to numbers 
is the fearch of truth ; fo eager. are they to catch at whatever lieth 
next at hand^! 
nanaac^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^^ teftimonics alledged in fupport of what I have hi- 
Mnt. thertd advanced, any one may depend on my account of things, 

without danger of Iklfe opinions. Let him withhold his credit from 
the fongs of poets, whoie {X'ofeflion it is to^ivc all poffible enlarge- 
ments to their fubjefts : Lfet him do fo farther, by ' the writers of 
profe, who ihidy more that artful compofition which captivateth the 
car than the plain and iimple recital of truth, where proper attefla** 
tions are never to be found, and many things through length of time 
have incredibly fallied out into mere fables ^^d then he will be 
convinced upon the plaincfl proofs, that the flate of ancient Gieece 
was very nearly the fame as I have defcribed it. And this fM-e^ 
ient war, when coniidered in all its operations, notwithftanding 
die propenfity of mankind to imagine that war in which they 
are personally engaged^ to be the greateft that ever happened, 
and fo foon as^ it is over to re{^ce their admiratioa upon others 
more ancient, will eafily be owned to have been the moft impor«» 
tant of all. 
spenhis. As to the fpeeches of particular perfons either at the commence*^ 

ment or in the profectiitioa of the wjr, whether fuch as I heard my- 
felf or fuch as were repeated to me by others, I will not pretend, to 

added, here mentioned by Thucydides, i Tbucydides is h^ro fuppored ta gjl^ncft 

and of which the curious readec may fee* s^ fierodotus ; and again a little after he 

a particular account in Rotter's Archaolo<^ juftly thinJu, that fiaim skod/abU ought 

g^y vol i» p. 4ZU ^ tfi have no pl^oe in hiftprjr, 

recite 
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recite them in all their exadnefs. It hath been my method to con-^ 
fider principally what might be pertinently faid upon every occafion 
to the points in debate, and to keep as near as poffible to what would 
pafs for genuine by univerfal confent. And as for the anions per- FaSs. 
fbrmed in the courfe of this war, I have not prefumed to dcfcribe 
them from cafual narratives or my own conjedlures, but either from 
certainty, where I myfelf wa« a fpedlator, or from the moft exadl 
informations I have been able to colled: from others. This indeed 
was a work of no little difficulty, becaufe even fuch as wereprefent 
at thofe adionft difagrecd ia their accounts about them, according as 
afitdion to either fide or memory prevailed. 

My relation, becaufe quite dear oi fabler may prove lefs delight- P^ "^^K 
ful to the ears. But it will afford fufficient fcope to thofb who love ' 
a fincere account of pafl. tranfadtions, of fuch as in the ordinary 
viciilitude of human affairs may fully occur, at leafl be refemj^led 
again. I give it to the public as an Everlastino Possession, and 
not as a contentious inflrumentof temporary applaufe. 

Of former tranfa^ons, the greatefl was that againfl the Medes, ifnparioHce ^ 
which howevet by two engagements at fea and as many at land, was '^ '**"^' 
brought to a fpeedy conclufion. But the continuance of this war ran 
out into a much greater length ; and Greece in the courfe of it Was 
plunged into fuch calamities, as were never known before in an equal 
fpace. Never had fa many cities been made defokte by vidories^ 
fome by Barbarians and fome by the violence of inteftine feuds 3 to 
fay nodiing of tfaofe where captivity made room for new pofieflbrs : 
Never fo many infhnces of bani(hment$ never fo many fcenes of 
flau^iter either in battles or fedidbns. Such calamities farther, as 
were known only by report but had rarely been felt in fiid, now 
gained credit from experietK:e: Ettrdiqaakes,^ for inftance, which 
affeifted the largefl part of the hafntable globe and (book it with the 
utmod: violence : EcKpfcs of the fun, which happened more fre- 
quently than former times had remembred : Gr«at droughts in fome 

D 2 places^ 
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places, the confequcnce of which was feminc : And, what made 
not the leaft ravage but did its (hare of deftrudion, the noifomc 
peftilence. For all thefe things eniued in the fequel of this war, 
which was carried on between the Athenians and Peloponnefians, 
after breaking the thirty years truce concluded between them upon 
the reduftion of Euboea. 

Rtafinsofit. The fcafons for which this truce was broke, and dieir courfe of 
variance, I have in xhtfrji place thought proper to write, that none 
may be at a lofs about the origin of fo momentous a war among the 

The real one. Grcciaus, The growth of the Athenian power I conceive to have 
been the traeft occafion of it, tho' never openly avowed : The 
jealoufy ilruck by it into the Lacedaemonians made the conteft 

TbetrctenM. ^^^^^T^* ^"* ^^ prctcnccs, publicly alledged on either fide 
for breaking the truce and declaring open war, fliall now be 
related, 

I. Theaffmr E PI DAM N U S 18 a city on the right hand as you fail into 
er pidaai- jjj^ Ionian gulph : Adjoining to it live the Barbarian Taulantii, a 
people of Dlyria. The Corc3rr^ans fettled a colony here^ the leader 
of which was Phallus the fon of Heratoclides, a Corinthian by birth, 
of the lineage of Hercules, invited to the office out of the mother- 
city according to the cuftom of ancient times : and befide this, fome 
Corinthians and others of Doric defcent joined themfelves to this 
colony. In procefs of time, the city of the Epidamnians became 
great and populous. Yet, having been afterwards harrailed with 
fcditions of many years continuance, they were brought very low 
(according to report) by a war waged againft them by the neigh- 
bouring Barbarians, and were deprived of the greateft fhare of their 
power. But the'moil recent eveot ^t Epidamnus before die prefent 
war was, that the people there had driven the noble out of the city. 
Thefe fheltering themfelves amongft the Barbarians began depreda- 
tions OQ thofo* who remained behind, both by land and fea. The 

Epidamnians 
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Epidamnians of the place, fuffering vaftly from thefe depredations, 
difpatched anibaiTadors to Corcyra as their mother-city, befeeching 
them, " Not to behold their deftru<5tion with eyes unconcerned, but 
to reconcile their exiles to them, and to deliver them from this 
Barbarian war.*' The ambafladors, fitting down fubmiffively in the 
temple of Juno, oflFered thefe fupplications. But the Corcyr6ans, re- 
fufing to receive them, fent them home again without cffeQ. The 
Epidamnians, thus convinced that no redrefs could be had from Cor- 
cyra and Ignorant how to proceed in their prefent perplexities, fent 
to Delphos to enquire of the God, ** Whether they fliould furrender 
their city to the Corinthians as their founders, and (hould feek fecurity 
fi-om their proteftion ?** He anfwered, that " they ihould furrender, 
and take tbem for their leaders/' The Epidamnians, in purfuance of 
this oracle, arriving at Corinth, make there a tender of the colony ; 
reprefenting that ** the leader of it had been of Corinth,'^ and com- 
municating the oracle ; and farther intreated them " not to look on 
with eyes of unconcern till their deflrudtion was compleated, but to 
undertake their redrefs." The Corinthians granted them their pro- 
tedion from a regard to juflice, imagining themfelves to be no le& 
interefted in this colony than the Corcyr^ans. But they were alfo 
actuated by an hatred of the Corcyreans, from whom, tho' a colony 
of their own, they had received fome contemptuous treatment:' For 
they neither payed them the ufual honour on their public folem- 
nities, nor began with a Corinthian in the diftribution of the facri- 
fices, which is always done by other colonies. This their contempt 
was founded as well on the fufiiciency of their own wealth, in which 
at that time they equalled the richeft of the Greeks, as on the fupe- 
riority of their military force. Their infolence became greater in 
time with the enlargement of their navy, and they afTumed gbry to 
themfelves in a naval character as fucceeding the Phaeacians in the 
poiTeiSon of Corcyra^ This was their chief, incentive to fiirnifli 
themfelves with a naval ftrength, and in it they were by no meana 

incon-^ 
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inconfidcrablc : For they were mafters of an hundred and twenty 
triremes, when they began this war. Upon all thefe reafbns the 
refentments of the Corinthians riling high againft them, they un- 
dertook with pleafure the relief of Epidamnus ; encouraging all jwho 
were fo difpofed, to go and fettle tbere^ and fending thither a gar- 
rifon of Ambraciots and Leucadians and their own people. Thefe 
marched by land to ApoUonia, which is a colony of the Corinthians, 
from a dread of the Corcyr^ans, left they (hould have hindered their 
paffage had they attempted it by fea. 

As foon as the Corcyr^ns heard, that the new inhabitants and 
garrifon were got to Epidamnus, and that the colony was delitrered 
into the hands of the Corinthians, they grew hot with indignation : 
And putting out immediately with twenty-five fhips which were fbon 
followed by another equipment, they command them " at their 
peril to receive their exiles;'*— —For thofewho had been drives 
out of Epidamnus had already been at Corcyra, where pointing to 
the fepulchres and claiming the rights of confanguinity they had inr 
treated them to undertake their reftoration : ^-^ ** and to fend away 
the garrifon and new inhabitants which they had received firom Co- 
rinth/' The Epidamnians were quite deaf to thefe haughty com- 
mands. And upon this, the Corcyr^ans with a fquadron of forty 
fhips, accompanied by the exiles whom they pretended to leftore 
Epidamnos and an aid of Illyrians, began hoftiiitie^. Having blocked up the 
Q^x^xSJ.' ^^ty, they made proclamatwn, " That all Epidamnians who were 
willing and the ftrangers might depart without moteftation, or other- 
wife they fliould be treated as enemies,*' But this having no effisd, 
the Corcyr^ans befet the place, which is fituated upon an ifthmus^ on 
all fides, in regular fiege. • 

The Corinthians, upon the arrival of mefiengers from Epidamnus 
with an account of the fiege, draw their forces together. They alfo 
gave public notice, ** That a new colony was going to- EpSdamnos, 
into which all that would enter fhouM have equal and like privileges 

with 
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with their predeceflbrs ; that, if any one was unwilling to fct out im- 
mediately, and yet chufc to have the benefit of the colony, he might 
depofit fifty Corinthian Drachmas, and be excufed his perfonal at- 
tendance/' The number of thofe who entered for immediate 
tranfportation, and of thofe who depofited their money, was large. 
They fent farther to the Mcgar^ans, requefting a number of ihips to 
enlarge their convoy, that their paffage might not be obflxuifted by 
the Corcyr^ans, fixwi whom they received a fupply of eight, and 
four more from Pale of the Cephallenians. The fame requeft was 
made to the Epidaurians, : who fent five. A fingle fhip joined 
them fix>m Hermione 5 two from Trcezene j ten firom the Leuca* 
dians ; and eight firom the Ambraciots. Of the Thebans and Phlia- 
fians they requefted money; of the El^ans, empty fhips and money. 
And the number of fhips fitted out by themfelves amounted to 
thirty, and three thoufand beavy-armed. 

When the Corcyr^ans were informed. of thefe preparations, they 
went to Corinth, purpoiely accompanied by ambaf^ors fi-om Lace- 
^mon and Sicyqp. There they charged the Corinthians *' to fetch 
away their garrifon and new fettlement frcun Epidaainus, as having 
no manner of pr^nfions there : That, if they had jujy thing; to 
alledge to the contrary, they were willing to fubmit to a &ir trial in 
Peloponnefus before fuch Jtates aa both fides fhould approve ; and 
to which-ever party the ooXonj fhould be adjudged, by them it fhould 
be held." They atfb iotiiaiated '^ their readir^s to refer the point 
in difpute to the oracle at Delphoa;— - war, in their own inclina- 
tions, they were quite againft : BiU if it mufl be fo, on their fides 
(they faid) mere necefiity would prefcribe the meafiire ; and if thu€ 
compelled to do it, they fhould for afiiflance have recouxfe to friends 
not eligible indeed, but better able to, ferve thenxthan fuch as they al- 
ready had. '* TheCorinthians anfwered. That " if they would withdraw 
iheir iket and their Barbarians from before Epidamnus^ they would 
then treat of an accomm^odatioA : Bttt^ tiU this ?vas doDc^ their honour 

would 
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would not fufi^r them to fubmit to a reference, whilft their friends 
were undergoing the miferies of a fiege/' The Corcyr^ans replied, 
that " if they would recal their people from Epidamnus, themfelves 
alfo would do the like j but were ready further to agree, that both^ 
parties fhould remain in their prefent fituation, under a fufpenfion of 
arms, till the affair could be judicially determined." 

The Corinthians were not only deaf to^cvery propofal, but fo foon 
as ever they had manned their fliips and their allies were come up, 
difpatching a herald beforehand to declare war againft the Corcy- 
reans, and then weighing anchor with a force of feventy*five (hips 
and two thoufand beavy-armed^ they ftretched away for £pi«* 
damnus to make head again ft the Corcyr^ans. The commanders of 
this fleet were Arifteus the fon of Pellicas, Callicrates the fon of 
Callias, and Timanor the fon of Timanthes : Thofe of the land- 
forces were Archetimus the fon of Eurytimus, and Ifarchidas the fon 
of Ifarchus. 

When they were come up as far as Adium in the diftrift of 
Ana&orium, where fbndeth the temple of ApoUo, in the mouth of 
the gulph of Ambracia, they were met by a herald difpatched ex- 
prefly in a row-boat by the Corcyrcans, forbidding them ** at their 
peril to proceed*'^ But at die fame time die Corcyreans were bufied 
at home in manning their own (hips, repairing fuch as were old to 
make them fit for fervice, and equipping the reft with the utmofl 
expedition. When the herald brought back nothing pacific fix)m 
the Corindiians, and their fquadron was now compleated to eighty 
fhips (for they had forty employed in the fiege of Epidamnus) they 
failed in queft of the enemy, and drawing up agamfl them came 
to an engagement* The vidory fell beyond difpute to the fide 
of the Corcyreans^ and fifteen fhips of the Corinthians were utterly 
deflroyed. 

Their good fortune was fuch, that on the very fitme day Epidam«* 
nns was furrendered to the befiegers upon a capitulation^ by which 

all 
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** all the ftrangcrs in the place were to be fold for flavcs, but the 
•* Corinthians to be detained prifoncrs at difcretion." 

After the engagement at fea, the Corcynsans having eredcd atro- 
phy * upon Leucimna a promontory of Corcyra, put to death all the 
prifoners they had taken, except the Corinthian, whom they kept 
in chains. And after this, as the Corinthians and allies having been 
vanquished in fight were forced to retire within their own harbours, 
they were quite mafters of all the adjacent fea ; and, failing firft to 
Leucas a colony of die Corinthians, they laid its territory wafte 5 and 
then burnt Cyllene a dock of the E16ans, becaufe they had fupplied 
the Corinthians with (hips and money. In this manner they conti- 
nued mafters of the fea a long time after their naval viiftory, and in 
their cruifes very much annoyed the allies of the Corinthians. It 
was not 'till the beginning of the fummer, that a check was given 
them by a fleet and land-army, who were commiifioned, in order to 
relieve their harraficd allies, to ftation themfelves at Aiftium and 
round the Chimerium of Tliefprotis. There they lay, to cover 
Leucas and other places which were in friendfhip with them fiom 
the ravage of the enemy. The Corcyreans, upon this, with a naval 
and land-fbrce ftaticmed themfelves over-againft them at Leucimna. 
But, neither party venturing t)ut to attack the other, they lay quiet in 

2 TWs was conftandy imt by the Gm- ** a crime to jpaj divine adoration before 

ciaiiB upon a viaory. Nay, when the " them, or to repair them when decked, 

riflory was claimed on both fides, both " as may be lijiewife obfcrved of the Ro- 

fides ereSed tr€phies, of which fevcral in- " man triumphal arches : This being the 

ftances occur in Thucydidcsw Tlie trophies « means to.rcvive the memory of forgot- 

for a viaory at land were decked out with «« ten quarrels, and engi^ poficrity to re- 

the arms they had taken : Thofc for a vie- «< vcngc the difgrace of their anccftow : 

tory at fea, with arms alfo and the fcatters *• For the fame reafon, thofe Grecians, 

<jf the enemy's Oipe. « To demolilh a « who firft introduced the cuftom of ereft* 

« trophy was looked on as unlawful, and a " ing pillars for trophies, incurred a fevcrc 

** khid of facrilcge, becaufe they were all " ccnfure from the ages they lived in." 

*« confccratcd tofc»^ deity : Nor wasitkfs Patter's Jrch^ologia, vol. iL c. iz. 
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their oppofite ftations the whole fummer ; and, on the approach of 
winter, both fides withdrew to their rcfpedtive homes. 

During the remainder of the year after the engagement at fea and 
all the following, the Corinthians, whofe indignation was raifed in 
this their war againft the Corcyr^ans, were building new (hips, and 
fparing neither labour nor coft to get a ftrong armament ready for 
fea, and fent throughout Peloponnefus and the other parts of Greece 
to hire mariners into their fervice. The Corcyreans, hearing of thefe 
great preparations, were terribly alarmed, and with reafon : For at 
that time they were in no alliance with any of the Grecians, nor 
comprehended either in the Athenian or Lacedaemonian league. 
And hence, they thought it quite expedient to go and fue for the 
alliance of the Athenians, and endeavour to obtain fome fuccour from 
them. The Corinthians, gaining intelligence of their defign, dif. 
patched an embaffy at the fame time alfo to Athens infiruBed by any 
means to prevent the jundlion of the Athenian to the naval ftrength 
of the Corcyreans, which might hinder them from bringing this war 
to a fuccefsful iffue. The Athenians being met in 3 general aflembly, 

both 

% The gjtxXHtf itf or aflembly of the peo- 
ple. In this the fovereignty was vcfted: 
and it is proper the Englijh reader fliould 
grow. acquainted with this particular form 
in the Athenian democracy. 

The people of Athens were divided into 
ten tribes, which prefidcd by rotation. The 
year was divided into ten courfes, and each 
tribe prefidcd about five weeks. The tribe 
in courfe eleScd fifty pcrfons to manage 1)y 
their authority and in their name : Thefe 
were called Prytanes. This being too large 
a number for bufinefs, they were fub-divided 
into tens, each of thefe divifions prefidirig 
for a week : and thefe were called Prolidri. 
One of the Prcedri prefidcd or was in the 
f hair for a day, and was ftiled Epiftates. 



For that day, and he never enjoyed this 
preeminence a fecond time in his life, he 
was invefted with the higheft truft in the 
government. He kept the public feal and 
the keys of the citadel and treafury. In 
the aflembly of the people he ordered all 
the proclamations, regulated proceedings, 
put the queftion, and declared the ma< 
jority. 

The aflemblies of the people were of two 
kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. Of the 
firft kind, four were regularly held during 
each prefidency of the tribes, and at the 
third of them ambafladors from foreign 
ftates had public audience. The latter were 
occafionally convened by the prefidents m 
courfe or by the generals of the f&te. 

Some, 
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both embaffies rofe up to plead their own caufe ; and the Coreyrean 
ipoke as followeth. 

" IT is quite proper, Athenians, that thofc who addrcfs them- Speech 0/ the 
** felves to a neighbouring power imploring their fuccour^ which is mb^^^ 
** now our cafe, without being able to plead the merit of prior good- 
*' fervices or an old alliance in their own behalf, /hould previoufly 
•' convince them, cbiefiyy that a compliance with fuch reguefts muft 
" turn .to their advantage ; at leqfi^ that it will caufe no manner of 
** inconvenience ; and then^ that the favour will be returned with 
*^ efFeftual gratitude. If they are unable to give fatisfadlory convic- 
** tion in any of thefe particulars, they can have no reafon to be 
" angry if their fuit be rejefted. The Corcyr^ans, confident that 
" they can clear up thefe points beyond the reach of fcruplc, have 
** fent us hither to requeft your alliance. 

" The method, indeed, which hitherto we have fondly obferved, 
** hath proved in fa<5l abfurd towards you in this our exigency, and 
** prejudicial to our own affairs in our prcfent fituation. In preced- 
ing times, we never chofe to grant our alliance to any, yet now 
are we come to fuc for alliance from others, being through our 
" own maxims quite deftitute of friends in this our war againfl the 

Some days before-hand, notice was publicly drachma each for attendance. The num* 
given by the fcnate or council of five hun- ber which attended generally amounted to 
dred upon what fubje^ tbey were to deli-, five or fix thoufand. 
berate } but thb could not be obferved upon The aflembly opened with the facrifioe 
fudden emergencies. of a young p^ to Ceres, and the blood was 
They met early in the morning, gene- fprinkled round by way of purification, 
rally in the Pnyx, at the fummons of the Then a prayer was pronounced aloud by 
public crier. At the fecond fummons they the crier for the profperity of the common- 
were obliged to attend at their peril. For wealth of Athens ; which ended, a curie 
then the proper ofiiccrs ran along the forum was next pronounced on every citizen who 
with a rope ftretched acrofe and rubbed over did any thing to the prejudice of his country, 
with vermilion, and all upon whom a mark Then» the prefidents of the week opened the 
was found were fined ; but thofe who at- points upon which they were convened^ and 
tended early 4uid regularly, received half a the afiembly proceeded to bufinefi. 

E 2 " Corin. 
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" Corinthians : and that which before appeared the condud of re- 
" fined prudence, to keep clear of danger by (hunning the intangle- 
" ments of a foreign alliance, we now find by the event to have been 
" both impolitic and weak. 

" Once already we have engaged the Corinthians at fea, and re- 
" pulfcd them merely by our own ftrength. But, fincc with a 
** greater force collefted from Peloponnefus and the reft of Greece 
" they are again preparing to attack us ; fince we perceive ourfelves 
" unable to refift them merely with our own don;eftic ftrength ; 
'^ fince fiirther with our fubjedtion the danger will fpread abroad ; 
" we are ncccflbitated to apply to you and eveiif where elfe for fuc- 
*' cour; and, tho* now emboldened to aft in oppofition to our-for- 
" mer inactive maxims, yet we deferve your pardon, as they were 
^* not the rcfult of bad defigns, but of miftaken judgments : and, 
" could we but obtain redrefs from you, this incidental neceffity 
•^ of ours, will turn out highly to. your honour, upon feveral 
•* accounts* 

•• In the firft place, you will favour thofe with your affiftance, 
^ who have felt but never committed injufticc. In the next place, 
'* by protedting thofe whofc lives and liberties are at ftafce, you will 
** confer fo vaft an obligation that the memory of it can never be 
" abolifhed. We are now mafters of the greateft naval force except 
** your own. Confider therefore how fair an occafion very fcldom 
" to be met with, of the greateft advantage to yourfelvcs, of the 
** greateft vexation to your enemies, now Keth before you 5 when 
" that very power, the acceffion of which you would readily have 
^* purchafed with ample fums of money and a weight of obligation, 
** Cometh here to invite yotir acceptance and make a tender of itfelf 
" without any danger or expence to you 5 nay, what is more, cna- 
'' bling 3rou to gain the praife of the world, the gratefiil acknow^ 
** ledgments of thofe you defend, and an incrcafc of power to 3roiir- 
^* felves. Few people, in precediritg ages/ have ever had at any one 
. ' V* tima 
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^* time fo mkny fine opportunities within their reaqh. And few 
** there are, who, fumg for alliance, 4o it pot rather from a view 
'* of receiving than conferring fccurity and reputation by their 
" fait. 

** If there be any one amongd you, who iaiagipcth that war will 
^* never happen in which we imy dp you fervice, in fiich im»gina- 
" tion he is ^uite miftakcn. He doth not penetrate the defigns of 
the Lacedaemonians, who alarmed at your power are intent on 
war i nor thofe of the Corinthian?, who, powerful of themfelves 
and your enemies, have begun with us to open the way for attack- 
** ing you> that, united by common refentmept^, we might not 
" fland up in our mutual defence agftinft their violence : nor they 
" be difappointed at leaft in one of their vi^ws, either effe<fhially to 
" humble us, or fecjjrely to eftabliQi theif own power. It is your 
** intereft to prevent them by accepting th»t alliance which we offer, 
" and rather to anticipate their defigps th^ couiiterploC them when 
** ripening into a^. 

« If lather, they tax with p breacH.of jufticc your pr?fumingtD in- 
•* terfere with their colonies ; let them learn, that every colony, whilft 
" ufed in the proper n^nner, gayeth honour and regard to its mo- 
*' ther-ibte, but, when treated with injury and violence, is become 
^' an alien. They are not lent out to be the fl^ves, but to be the 
" equals of thofe who remain behind. Their violence and injuftice 
^' require no proofs. For, invited by us to fubmit the buiinefs of 
^ Epidtmnus to a judicial trial, they chofe rather to profecute their 
^< claims at war th»n at equity. And let fuch behaviour towards us 
^* their relations put y$u tiniely on your guard, that you may not be 
^ over'-reachod by their colhifions^ nor hefitate one moment to 
'' grant «>ur petitions, por he, who findeth the leaA room to repent 
" of having gratified Ws ^mvm, is pioft likely to perfcvere in un- 
^ intemiffted fecur ity, 

« You 
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" You will not break your treaty with the Lacedaemonians by ouf 
" admiifion, who are allied to neither of you. By that treaty it is 
** exprcfly ftipulated, that — " If any of xhtjiates of Greece be not 
*' at prefent in alliance with either of the contracting parties, per- 
" miffion is given them to go into either league, at their own dif- 

" cretion." And terrible indeed it is, if they muft be at liberty 

" to man their fleets out of places in their alliance, nay more than 
** that out of Greece at large, and to no fmall amount, even out of 
" your dependents : and we muft be debarred not only your moft 
" inviting alliance, but every poffible expedient of fuccour: Then 
** after all, they muft raife a cry of injuftice, if we offer our re- 
** quefts to you and have them granted. But much greater reafon^ 
" of complaint will lie with us, if we cannot prevail upon you. 
" For then, you will throw at a diftance thofe who are befct with 
" dangers and never were your enemies ; you will not only not re- 
*^ ftrain the incroachments xof enemies and invaders, but will be- 
" hold them through your negligence afluming ftrength out of yout 
** dominions, which you ought never to endure. You ought either 
** to hinder them from feducing your fubje<Ss into their pay, or 
" fend an immediate fuccour to us, in what manner you may be 
" perfiiaded is the moft expedient : But the courfe you ought prin- 
^< cipally to take is, to form with us a defenfive alliance, and to adt 
immediately. 

" The advantage of fuch a meafure, as we premifed at firft, we 
are clearly proving. But that which carrieth the greatcft weight is 
this, that our enemies are enemies alfo to you (a point too clear td 
require proof ), and enemies by no means defpicable, but able to 
make rcvoiters feel their vengeance. The bad confequences of re- 
jeding a Az»^ cannot be equal to thofe of rejeflinga ^^Walliance,. 
efpccially to you, who fliould exert your utmoft efforts to let noni 
be matters of a fleet befidc yourfelves ; or, if that be not feaflble, 
to make the moft powerful in that refpeft your feft allies. And 

" who* 
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" whofoever, allowing the plain advantage of thefe eur argument^^ 
** may yet dread a rupture if their influence prevail, — let fuch an 
•* one know, that the event he feareth accompanied by ftrength will 
'* ftrike greater dread into all your enemies, but that the zeal of 
^^ him who would have us now rejected, iince it is founded on a 
" weak prefumption of their ftrength, muft the fooner encourage 
" thofe enemies to attack you. The prefent confultation is not con- 

" fined to Corq^a, but very nearly concerneth Athens alfo : Let 

" him therefore be afliired, that he doth not provide the beft for the 
" welfare of Athens, when, diredlly forefccing a war faft approach- 
mg and only not on foot, he hefitateth the leaft about gaining a 
people provided with all the neceflkry means of being a moft fer- 
viceable friend or a moft prejudicial foej— a people opportunely 
fituated in the courfc to Italy and Sicily, fo capable to hinder the 
acceflion of any naval force from thence to the Peloponncfians^ 
" and to fecure a paflage from hence to any of thofe coafts, not to 
" mention the commodioufnefs of it in many other rcfpedls. 

" To reduce the whole to one ftiort point, wherem all and every 
" individual of you is concerned, learn from hence that we are not 
" to be abandoned: There are but three naval powers amongft the 
" Grecians of any confideration, your own, our own, and that of 
" the Corinthians. If you indolently fuffer two of thefe to be in- 
" corporated, by leaving us a prey to the Corinthians, you muft for 
the friture make head againft the Corcyr^ns and Peloponnefians 
both : But, if you grant your alliance to us, the conteft will lie 
againft them alone, and your own naval ftrength be confiderably 
*\ augmented." 

In this manner the Corcyreans fpoke : and, when they had con- 
cluded, the Corinthians took their turn, as foUoweth 

*' SINCE thefe Corcyreans have not confined their difcourfe Sfeeibo/the 
" merely to follicit the favour of your alliance, but have enlarged it Coriathia» 

*• with "" '^ 
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*' with invedtives againft our injuftice in making war upon them, we 
'^ alfb lie under a neceflity to make fome previous obferrations on 
" both of thofe^points^ before we proceed to other matters* By this 
** means, you will perceive your own great fecurity in C9mplying 
with our demands, and what weighty reafons you have to rqed 
their importunate folUcications. 

*'^ They alledge it tU5 a maxim of prudence that/^they have been 
^' hidterto averfe to any f(>feign alliance : But their motives in this 
^^ were founded upon malice, and not upon virtue. 'They would 
^' have nd ally to be a witn^s of the wrongs they do$ they declined 
" the fociety of fuch as might put diem to the blu(h. Their very 
" ifland farther, which is finely fituated for fuck arbitrary tempers, 
^ fufiereth them alone to judge thofe outrages they tfaemfeives com-- 
** mit : exempting them from fair and equitaUe triab, becauie they 
^^ feldom go abroad to vifit their neighbours, as their harbours are 
** the conftant and necefiary rtfort of others. Hens dien lieth the 
modefty of their unafK^iating maxim : It was defignod to prevent 
their having any partners in violence^ that they mi^t have it all 
to Aemfelves ; Aat, when they were fiiperior, they might c^iprefs 
without controul^ when there were none to watch them they 
might ingrofs the fpdl, and might enjoy their rapine without 
danger of a bhifh. Had they been thofe virtudus fouls they pro* 
^^ claim d^ieftiielves, then, clear cf every bad imputation from their 
^^ nei^bours, they had a fine opportunity to mani^ their integrity 
" to the Worfd, by dbihg and by fuhtoitting to juftice. 

" Hiatjkcb neither we nor any other people have in f$& expe- 
" rienced them. For, tho' planted by us, they have evw difowned 
^' their allegianee to us, and now wage open war agMCift us, pkad- 
^' ing that they w^re not ient abroad to be makrealttd and bppceShd. 
*• We alfo aver in our own behalf, that neither did we fend them 
" to receive their injurious requitals, but to retain them in lawful 
" dependence, and to be honoored and reverenced hy ^m. Such 

" dutiful 
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** datUUl^ r4et»Ai9 t^e- reft «f cur colomes panOxaSiiy make -H and 
" by fttch nto-oiiier |)eQple are fo vr^ refpedied as otirfdbtes. From 
the great fatis&dtion therefore ve give -to all the reft it plainly ap- 
pcareth, that we iSotd no reafoaaUe diignft to thefe alone, and 
ithat widiout fooBe glating iajiny,. 'we {hiwhl have had no incliaa- 
** tion to declare war againft them. But, tho we had adually tnmf- 
*' grefied, it ^uld 'haKt been quite deoent on their fart to h&ve 
V Qvswa oondeifcenfioQ when ve are acgry $ and then, it would 
** have been bafein os, to have .prdTed too £u ohfuch moderation. 
*' T9 ^^ -pride and ^einfolence :of wealth, jdieir many tranTgref- 
*< fions i^nft m aie jtaftly to hie aferibed. Hence it was, that ^ey 
*' laid no claim to^danabus,: winch beloagetib tons, wUtft ^r- 
** rsJed with inteftine ^buds ; but, 'when we came to its redrefe, then 
" by foEcfi .they^ei«e >aad ^kt^ it. And now, diey.prccend that 
*\ previous tp^at t^ey were'wilHng toliave fvi^iiiktal:)Xi a <»r ar- 
" biti^oo. -f-iStid) ^f^eas^re not :to be regarded, when ofibred ^y 
*' men who are als!»dy maftersJa jpdSEefliQD,' and on diat fecurity 
** make i^ipeal to juftice : Thiey are only of weight, when h/Sts and 
*' words are di^in^]^ to be i«^ged, befoie the poim hath betn de- 
" dded by aftmi. ibid 'it wra not bdSwe idiey had befiegod iia.t 
" city, but v^heo jthey thought that we ymas intent on fiunng it-, ihitt 
" they had recouf^ tio the fpecious pretence of a fair xirbitnttioh: 
^d here iHnfiy ^^fe.at pr^n^* by no means content wjith the 
W^^ t)^ i^t)^ jf/&fr^.c«mmitfiedr.pn^fvm^ to ask JoqnjmiAioh , 
firoqi yot^jif ffotiRffgue ht^i* ^aakos^i aoid^ea the ment of being 
sebels s|gAin(l;<te/l» 1n^ yiciur pratcSaDn. Then mws the proper 
time ior. ^^«h «(o j^ddj^fs .to jfon, si(keB jtftcir .affiiirs fecncefy tfi>u- 
xifhed} fiqtiaow, :vhtn we ibaye been otifriged by them «iaA t^ey 
f* 9SC befet whhd««gers} npt, whcin -you, ^aha^Aaredao 1)^ 
ne^t &om ,tban fprmer.fjovffx , «re t». xolioiie Iftttir diflveft, and by 
** -no means^thcdr acconf^lie^ in^xatSne^Mo to cctoe in for m^mpst' 
** Aity of cf^ifuce irpa» u«. .A- F«r jeon^ttii^tnaA of faroe jaS&y in- 
y«.L. I. F " titlcth 
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** titl^tfa to a flwe of what may be the cvcfll : 6tit thofe^ who had 
^* no participation iii the gnilt, ought to ,be exempted from the 
** confequences of itl ^ And thus we have clearly fhewn, that 
" we have addrefTed ourfelves before yoa with all the requifites 
^J of a rightfiil caufe^ and that their pro<;eedings are violent and ra!- 
*'.paciobs. . . /^ . . ' 

*^ It is now incumbent upon us to convince you, that you canndt 
< ^^ with judice. receive them into- alliance* For^ granting it to be ex- 
prefly. ftipulated in the treaty that 4my of the Jiates not particularly 
mentioned may go into either league at their own difcretfOny yet the 
intent of (he ftipulatlon reacheth not to thdfe who ' join one party 
to the prejudice of another/ but to fuch as having vothdrawn 
•* fiom neither fide are in need of protefUon — - to fuch, as bring 
** not war inftead . of peace to thofe who receive thenii, *— - if Jtbey 
" kno^ their interefL And yet, the latter djuft be your jpbrtioriy if 
our arguments lofe their influence : : For yon will not-only becoine 
auxiliaries to themi but enemies alfo to'»j who are your allies by 
treaty. Of neccflity, if you join witii theni, our vengeance muft 
*^ be levelled at them without feparating you. Hight^bove all things 
"it would be for yoUjfato: keep jfourfdves at a dJftance from us both; 
<< Lm^ if that will not pleafe, to feverfe your prbceedingfi,^ and join 
with us ill oppofition to them -—- For, to the Corinthians you are 
bound by firm and lifting treaties, with the Corcyr^ans you have 
never yet traniaded even for a trace '•--—» and by no means to 
\^ ieftabliihii new law fi)r receiving revolters from the odie^ -leiagueJ 
" We ourfelves did hot, upon the Samian revolt, give our fuf^ 
f' fi:age againft you, when the jeft of the Peloponnefians v^rere 
" divided upon the queftion *—« whether they ought to be iup- 
V ported: .But we openly maintained, that ^ycry Jtatehsid a right 
^* to proceed againfl: its own dependents. For if you receive and 
" undertake the defence of thofe Who have behaved anliis, the 
event will ihew that the greater number will come over to our 
, . • ••fide, 
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*^ fide, and that youeflabliflv a^kw prejudicial fo- ^^ourfelves much 
" morfe than touis/ - '^*'* , . 

" The points of juftice we have thus fufficiently cleared up to you, 
•* according to the general laws of Greece. We have only to add a 
^* word of advice and the claim of a favour, fuch an one as we now 
^^ affirm upon a principle of gratitude ought not to be denied us, 
•*^ who ate' neither your enemies fo far as to hurt you, nor ever werie 
-" your friends fq far as to burden you. When formerly, before the 
." invafion of the Medes, you were in want of long (hip& in your 
^^ War 4gainft the ^inetae, you were fupplied by the Corinthians 
?* widi twenty* The fcrvfce whicTi we then did you, and that other 
more recent about the Samians, when we prevented their receiving 
any fupport from the Peloponnefians, enabled you in their turns to 
^^ vanquUh the i£ginetae and to chaftife the Samians. And thefe fer- 
<« vices wewUone you at a feafon,' when the human attention, fixed 
" intirely oh war, regardeth nothing but what tendet^i to vidoryl 
" Whoever forwardeth this' men efteem their firiend, tho' he 
" was before their foe ; and him who checketh it their foe, tho* 
** perhaps Ke may' be their real friend. For even dameftic affairs 
^^ are forrily cc^ud^d at a time when the mind is inflamed by 
^* contention; 

^' Recoiled thefe things. Let the young-man learn the truth of 
^* them from his elders, and acknowledge that we ought to be pro- 
perly requited. . Let him not entertain the thought, that what we 
fay is agreeable to equity, but that in cafe of a war intereft in- 
" clineth another way : For intereft is moft furely to be found 
" there where the leaft injuftice is committed. The contingency of 
that war, from a dread of which the Corcyr^ans encourage you to 
a£fc unjuftly^ lieth yet in obfcurity, and ought not to inflame you 
into open and immediate hoftilities againft the Corinthians. It. 
would be prudent, farther, to lefllen that jealoufy we have already 
conceived from the proceedings at Megara. For a latter obliga- 

F 2 tion, 
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doii, bjt tht^ favoar of iks»^ tho' of lefa wei^t injffelf, M able 
to cancel a charge of greater moment Neithw fyfks youfiAve^. 
'^ to bo allured'wkh the promLfe of z powerfbl copjundipa of navaT 
/^ ^ce : For n^er to a& unjuftly againft eqiials is a firmer £sci»- 
ri^ of powers chaa to be elevated upQA prefent plauiMiiiea ajid 
ca&largb it through a ferity of dangers. Oor prefent CMrcundSbnces 
-^ lefemble ihoie, concerning whic^ we explicilly declared at Lacei- 
^^ dieiXioli, that vitrf JUte had a P|ght to proceed agaiflft its owa do* 
^< pendents: And now we b«g that liberty from yoa j and that yov^^ 
^^ who have resiped the benefit of fuch a ibfiftage from u^ wouM 
not prejudice us \ff yours. Rendi^r os^ for if th^ jufii roqi^ilati 
remembering, that fehia is the critical fealb*. Hi whwb he wba 
^^ aideth is the beft of frieiid^, add he that oppoiedn the gretteft foc« 
** hvA% as fior thefe Corcjn^ans, take them not into your aUieace ia 
^^ defpile of usi nor abcr diem in tbe itijitriea thiay haYC done ur« ' 
^ j^ ading in thia manner, you will discharge the obligaikioos in^ 
'^ cumbent upon yoo, and will take tfaoib meafiirea which are moft 
•* for your owa advantage,** 

This is the fobftanca of what was £ud by the C^^ 
MifiAfHrn The Athenians bawig heaid faoeh parties, ^ met twioe in fuU 

Ati^iM^ ajemhly on this occa£ion« At the firft meeting, they thought there 
was ivalidity b the arguments of the Corinthians \ but, at the 

focx>nd, 

4 Hero the Englifb retder Ibould be *« iiian whatever hid liberty \x> ^k,** 

inferiiied, in inrtiat msnfier bdfiD^s went Tlie debate being ended, the prefident in 

tes when dijGEculi^ dWerfitief ni OfjinipiH the chair bade the crier put the q«eASon« 

and confequentljr debalet enfued« It was decided by hoMtng up of haad»4 

When it appeared that the point propofcd The chaiunan diflinguiflied the numbeca 

wouU not paftiMMsffloiifly, the crier at the Jn the aflfrniati?e and negatire, aifd de- 

Qoaimpd ef the Bftfideot b ^ ch^ blared the inajprity. Then the ^Tolution 

pioclaiiped alpud, ^* What cittsoi above or decree wat di»wn up in {broa: and the 

«« fifty years of age hath' a Wind tofpcak ?'* Arcbon^j nan^e whogave title to the ycaa. 

When Aieh had been beard, the crier made the day of the month, and the name 0/ the 

a ieeoad poduaatiDn^ that ^« aiqr Athi^ fcafidipi tribe vrapicfiaU 
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feeoQd» thejr ^|fn« ta ft difierem icfolutioa«>i-*-aet iadfecd to form 
JQch «n alli«ifif wkh the Coecyr^aa» aft to have die (ame enemies and 
the (ame fticjods (for tbeA» if the Corqrr^s (hovld iummon them 
ti^ join in an csrpeditioa i^pan^ Ckxmtht their treaty with the Pck)pon- 
Bcfiaes would be broke j) b«t an alUtoce merely defeiifivt» fix- the re- 
c^vocal fucconr of ooeaaother, if eicfaet Corcyraor Athensotf anyof 
lHadr rsfpeftnre aUies {bonld be aflbilM A war with the.Pelopon- 
sefiaas fixmod to them iwa¥(»d^lei and th^ had no mind to leare 
Corcym, which had fi> g^«at a naval force, for a prey to ike Oxla-' 
thians;. bttt» to break thein to the otmoft of their power againft ooo 
another* that upcm occafipn they noight be the better aUb to war 
widi the Corinthians diua weakened to their hands^ thoi^ joined by 
Other ^afes of Gr«ece which had power at iea. At the fame time 
tiiat iiland appeared to them moft conveniently iituated in the pa&gc 
to Italy and Sicily. Upon thefe motives the Athenians received the 
Corcyr^ans into their alliance : And, not long a&er the departure of 
the Corinthianf , fent ten ihips to their aid under the command of 
Lacedaemonius the fon of Gmon, Diotimus the fim of Strombichus, 
and Pioteas the (oa of Epides. Their orders were " by no means 
to CBgage theCorii^ans, unleft they ftood againft and endeavoured 
to make a defeeat at Cori^ra, or any of its dependent places j if 
they did So, to refift them with all their efforts." Theie orders were 
given with, a view of not infringing the trea^r : And this their aid of 
ihipping arriveth at Cwcyra. 

The puUic dfloorom of the Athenians it demeanor was fufired to Tpeak in this af- 

woithy obfcrvation. The fentiments of fembly. From them they expeAed no fbiind 

mt and experience were firfl to be heard, mftniAion, no difinterefled advice. If anj 

and then the fiurit and lelohitioa of the fuch offered to ^k,the^im<rofthear. 

younger were caUed in to affift at the fembly immediatdy injoined them filence i 

public confultation. Kay they carried it or. if they were rrfra£lory, ordered their 

ftrther) no perfon conTiAed of prophane- officers to pnU them down and turn them, 

aefti debauchery, oawardk^ ta puUie mif- out of the aflembly. 

The 
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^^^T^^fia "^^^ Cbrinthians, when they -had compleated their^ preparationsi 
fet fail for Corcyra with a fleet of one hundred and fifty (hips. Of 
thefe, ten belonged to the Elcans, twelve to the Megareans, ten to 
the Leucadians, twenty-fcven to the Ambractots/ one to the Anado- 
rians, and the other ninety were dieir own. The quotas firom the 
allied cities had each of them their refpedtive commanders- but tfe 
Corinthiatn fquadron wfts commanded by Xenoclidcs the fofi of Euthy^ 
cles with four coUegues. So foon as they were all aflembled at that 
part of the continent which looks towards Corcyra, they fet fail 
from Leucas, and arrive at the Chimerium in Thefprotis. A har- 
bour openeth itfelf here, and above it is the city of Ephyte at a 
diflance from the fea in Eleatis a diflridt of Thefprotis : Near it is" 
the outlet into the fea of the lake of Acherufia, into which the river 
Acheron, having run through Thefprotis, is^ at laft received j from 
which alfo it deriveth its name. The river Thyamis alfo runneth 
here, dividing Thqfprotis fromCeftrine, and between thefe two rivers 
arifeth the cape of Chimerium. The Corinthians therefore arrive 
at this part of the continent, and fix their ftation there. But the 
Corcjrr^ans, fo foon as ever advifed of their failing, having manned 
a hundred and ten ihips under the command of Miciades, iSfimides, 
and Eurybatus, took their Hation at* one of thofe ifles which are' 
called the Sybota^ accompanied by the ten Athenian (hips. Their 
land-force was left at the promontory of Leucimna, with an aid of 
a thoufand heavy«-armed Zacynthians. • The Corinthittis had alio 
ready upon the continent a numerous aid of Barbarians f For the 
people on that coaft have ever continued their friends. ' When every 
thing was in order among the Corinthians, taking in provifions for 
three days they weigh by night from Chimerium with a defign to 
fight J and having failed along 'till break of day, they difcover the 
fhips of the Corcyreans already out at fea, and advancing againfl 
them. When thus they had got a view of each other, both fides 
form into the order of battle^ In the right wing of the Corcyreans 
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Vcre the Athenian fliips ; the reft of the- fleet was all their own, 
-ranged into three fquadrons^ each of which" was refpeftively under 
the orders of the three commanders : In this manner was the order 
of the Corcyreans formed. In the- right of the Corinthians were the 
ihips of the Megar^ans and Ambraciots ; in the centre the other air 
lies in thdriieveral arrangements : .The Corinthians formed the left 
:wihg themfelvesy as their fhips were the beft failors^ to oppofe the 
Athenians and the right of the Corcyreans. When ^ the fignal-flags BattU of 
were hoiftied on both fides, they ran together and began the engage- ^ ^ 
ment; both fides having ftowed their decks with, bodies of heavy- 
armed, with many further that drew the bow or tofied the javelin. 
Their preparations ftill retained fomething of the aukward manner ef 
antiquity. The engagement was iharply carried on, yet without ex- 
ertions of ikilt, and very much reiembling a battle upon land. 
When they had laid one another dofe, they were not eafily feparated 
again^ becaufeof the number and hurry of the vefiels. The greateft 
hope of vidory was placed in the heavy^armed fighting on the 
decks, who fixed to their poft engaged hand to hand, whilft dieir 
ihips continued without any motion. They had no opportunity to 
make their charges and tacks> but fought it oat by dint of ftrength 



5 To give the EngUJb reader, once for all, 

a proper light into their method of begin- 

'ningari engagement, I fhall quote thefbl- 

i lowing paragraph from arcbhiihop P^Z/^'s 

.Jnbaokgiaj vol. ii. c. 21. 

' << Before they joined battle, both parties 

invoked the Gods to their affiftance by 

pnytis 2nd facrifices; smd the admirals 

going from ihip to fliip in ibme of the 

lighter veiTels, exhorted their foldiers in a 

fet oration to behave themfelves like men: 

Then all diings being in readinefs, the %- 

nal was given by hanging out of the adnii- 

ralVgalley a gilded ihield, as we read in 



Plutarch, or a red garment or banner, 
.which was termed diptiv ^fjL%la^ During 
the elevation of this the fight continued, 
and by its depreiEon or inclination to- 
wards the right or left, the reft of the 
(hips were direded in what manner to 
attack their enemies, or retreat from them. 
To this was added the found of trumpets, 
which was begun in the admiralVg^- 
ley, and continued round the whole na- 
vy ; it was likewife ufual for the fol- 
diers before the fight to fing a'p^an or 
hymn to Mars, and after the fight another 
to Apollo.'* 
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and courage without any dexterity. The tumuk was great on aM 
fidee^ and the whole aAion full of diforder : in which, the Atfae^ 
nian fhips relieved the Corey r6an wherever they were prefled to^ 
hard, and did what they could to intimidate the enemy ; but their 
commanders re&ainod from any diced attack, remembering wilk 
awe the orders of the Jtbetdans. The right wing of the Corin*- 
thians fuffered the moft : For the Corcyr6ans with twenty flupt, 
having put them to flight, chaced them when difperfed to d^i tsonti- 
nent ; and, continuifig the purfuit to their very camp, land tmnaedt*- 
ately, where they fiat fire to ^ir abwdoned tents and carried off all 
the baggage : In this part dicvefere the Corinduaiu and tiieir aUiiCf 
were vancpiifhed^ and the Corcyrcans were plainly fuperior. But 
in the left, where ^ Corinthians perfonall^ engaged they eafily 
.prevailed, as twenty ihips of the Corcyr^ans, and tho&r too fram a 
iitimbtr at firft inferior, weoe gone off in the putfidt. But the Atbe- 
mans, fixing the Corcyrcans thus diftrefled, now came up to their 
£ipport more <q)enly thm before^ having hitherto rdScained from any 
atirefl attackl And when the chafe was ckarly begiu and the Coritt^ 
ifaians foUoveed their fuccels, then e«ry one amongft tiaem ajqiEed 
himfelf to a&ion* There was no loi^gcr any tkne £oc diferetioaa 
Corinthians and Athenians were forced by abfolute neceflity to en-» 
^ge one anochen 

The chace being thus begun, the Corinthians towed not after them 
the hulks of the ve&Js they had fifttk, hot tuco^aU their attention 
to ihe men who were fiwtiitg abmt^ and cruised at krgemore to flatidi* 
ter than take alive* An4i having not yet di&overed the defeat of their 
rigit^ they flai^ter'd through ignoamce their owft fiiends. For j^ 
number of fliips being large on either fide and cohering a wide extent 
of fea, after the firft confufion of the enga^gemcot i^y were not able 
•ea£ly to diftinguUh wihich wece the vi^fs or whieh dK ^wiXKpiA^ 
ed : Since Grecians againft Grecians had never iA any time bcfcre 
engaged at fea with fo large a number of vdTels. But after the Co* 

rinthians 
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rinthians had purfued the Corcyr^ns to land, they returned to look 
after their fhattered vcflcls and their own dead. And mod of thefe 
they took up and carried to Sybota, whiere alfo lay the land-force of 
their Barbarian auxiliaries: T'bis Sybota is a defart haven in Thefpro- 
tis. Having performed this duty, they gathered together again 
into a body and went in queft of the Corcyrians, who with thofe 
damaged veflels that yet could fwim and with all that had no 
damage, together with the Athenians, came out to meet them, fear- 
ing left they might attempt to land upon their fhore. It was now 
late in the day^ and they Jiad fung their paan as going to attack, 
when on a fudden the Corinthians ^ flackened their courfe, having 
defcried a reinforcement of twenty fail coming up from Athens. 
This fecond fquadron the Athenians had fent away to fupport the for- 
mer ten, fearing (what really happened) left the Corcyr^ns might 
be vanquiftied, and their own ten jfliips be too few for their fupport. 
The Corinthians, therefore, hayiiig got a view of them, and fuf- 
pedling they came from Athens, and in a larger number than they- 
yet difcovered, began gradually to fell away. They were not yet' 
defcried by the Corcyreans (for the courfe kept them more out or 
their ken) who were furprized to fee the Corinthians thus flacken- 
their courfe, till fome, who had gained a view, informed them that: 
fuch {hips are coming up, and then they alfo fell back themfelves: 
For now it began to be dark, and the Corinthians being turned 
about had diffolved their order. In this manner were they fe- 
parated from one another : And the naval engagement ended with 
the night 

The Corcyr^ns having recovered their ftation at Leucymna, thofe 
twenty (hips from Athens under the command of Glauco the ion of 

6 The original is Tpuftrrtr Xii^iovVy thiy It was done by running their {hips back-» 

knocked the Aind-deck^ a phrafe elegantly wards upon their hind decks in order to 

applied by Thucydides to thofe that retreat tack about. Sec P9tter*s Jrcb^oUgia^ 

fighting, and ftill feeing their enemies. voLii^cao. 

Vol- L G Leager 
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I^eagpr aed A»^id» the fan of Leogoras^ having paiSed through 
fbatikig ca|x;ai€& 9d4 wrecks,, eajcne i^p to the fldtion» not loog after 
th?y h$td ha«fi <teferied. Yet the Ccwcyrcdus (for now it was night) 
were ia grqgt conftermtioa left ibty Quwld be enemies : But they 
were fooq km)W9». wd then cam.e to anchor. 

Next nprmog the ihiny Athionian ihips^ accompanied by fiidi o£ 
the Corcyreaiis ^ wece 6n fqr fea, wci^oci away and made oirar 
fQi: the haven at Sybota where the Corinthiana lay, defignkig to trf 
whether or no they wQuk} engage again. The Cocinthiana, puttias 
their ihip« &Qm off the (htxt: and drawing up into ocdtr ioL d» 
deeper watetr^. teoa^iyed ther^ without adxaAcing. They hadi no da^ 
iign or tnc]inAl^Qn to b^n another cng^ement, as thny were imfifak 
of the jiw^^n of the ir^ih Atheniam ihipa, and of tha nosnepotta 
dj^irfuea with whisk thny wen bdet^ about the caftody of the 
P^iCooi^r^ whpm^V had oa boards and the want of neccflby mate^ 
ijals t(fi rcipaif their ihipa upon this deiar t coaft. Their thoi^fac^ wn» 
x^qp^ eoEtplQjMd upon their return boQM, and the method to accoow. 
pU$i it^ 6re» thr ^pprebenfion left thei Athenians, ^ging the Itegue 
t% be brote as tkcj^ had coom ta blows, m^ht^ obAnidl their pa^e. 
Foe this feafi>n they detensHned beforehand to difpatch a hoatw^ 
proper perfens, ilko' without the fblemn protedlion of a hcrahd^ 
and £b to found their intentions. The^ m^ge to be delivered 
was. this : 

SfmhUnf' "' ^^^ *" g****y of ihjuftfcei yenaen of Athens, in beginning war 

/« thi Athcni- " and violating treaties : For you hinder us from taking due ven- 

^aux ami. ^^ g^^j^p^ upon our eneofties, by Kfting^up^your arms agamft- us. If 

^ yovk aoe certainly determined' to hinder our eourie, either agatnflr 

" Corey ra or any other pUce whither we. are willing, to go, and fo 

violate treaties, t^^ u;s firft who are hece in yc^r powex, aadtreal 



^' u& as. enemies.' 
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The pttfons fcftt thus delivered their meffage : And the whole 
company of the Corcyr^aixs who heard it (houted out immediately to 
** apprehend and put them to death/* But the Athenians returned 
diisanfwer: 

*• W E neJrfier begin vrar, ye men of PelopdnBcfus, notf vtelate ?*«*•-<!/*«»•. 
**. treaties. We are come hidief anxi'liaries to theft Corcyf^ni bxir 
** allies. If drerefcttt you att defirous to fail to afty odier place, 
" "Wt hxtiitr yoa not. But, if you go agaiiift Cbreyra of fifty other 
'** place beloftging to h, we fliall cftdeavour W oppofc you, to the 
** utttioft of Gut poWef." 

UPON receiving diis latttwet ^om die Athetildd^, tlie Cbfiht&iaiit 
prepafed for their return home, and erected a trbphy at Syt>ota oh the 
continent. But the Corcyreans were employed in picking Up the 
wrecks and bodies of the dead, driving towards them by favour of 
the tide and the wind, which bloving fttih the ftight hitott had 
fcattercd them aD about ; and, as if they too had the vi&oty, tte^td 
an oppoilte trophy at Sybota iil the ilknd. The r&iibns, upoh Whlct^ 
each fide thus cfaimed the vidbty, were th«fe«*fhe Corhtt&ana etttd^" 
eda trophy, becatifd they had the better o{ thd digagemettt fiM night; 
and fo were enabled to pick up moil of tht fhatters iiiA the de^d ; 
they had, further, taken a numl^r of prifonerS nof h& thah a thou- 
land, and hsd dlf^bled abttut feventy ihip^ 6f ttiA ehdmy.— ^^ 
The CoTcyr^ans did the dme j becatife they alfo had. difebled about 
d'tirty } and, upon the coming Up of the Athenians, had recovered 
all the wreck and dead bodies dritirig towards them ; and because 
the Corinthians tacking about had retired fi^oin them the iiight be- 
fore, fo fooff as they defcrlcd the Athenian (hqis j arid whcri they 
came to ofier them b&ttle af Sybota, durft riot come but againft 
fhem. Ia dlis m^rifter did b6th fides ^CCoiinC the'tiifelves vic- 
torious. 

G X The 
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The Corinthians, lo their paiiage homewards, by ftratagem feicsed 
Anadtorium, which lieth in the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia. It 
belonged in common to the Corcyr^ans and themfclves. They put it 
entirely into the hands of the Corinthian inhabitants, and then retired 
to their own home. Eight hundred of their Corcyrean prifoners^ 
who were flaves^ they fold at public fale. Two hcmdred and fifty 
they referved in fafe cuftody, and treated them with extraordinary 
good ufage, that after their ranfom they might ferve* them in their 
defign of gaining Corcyra : For the majority of them were perfons of. 
the greateft authority in ^zt^ate. Thus therefore is Corcyra prc^ 
ferved in the war of the Corinthians ; and the fhips of the Atbe* 
nians after fudi fervice left them. But this was the ifirji ground of 
war to the Corinthians againft the Athenians, becaufedbey had aififted 
.the Corcyr6ans in a naval engagement againft themfelves^ who were 
in treaty with them» 

u. The agar IMMEDIATELY after this tranfaftion, other mifonderftand- 
ings alfo happened between the Athenians and Peloponneiians^ tend- 
ing to a war. For, all the fchemes of the Corinthians aiming at rer 
venge, the Athenians jealous of their enmity fent an order to the in^ 
habitants of Potidaea fituated upon the ifthmus of Pallene, (and the* 
a Corinthian colony yet allied with and tributary to them) ^^ to de- 
'* moli(h that part of their wall which faceth the Pallene, to give 
•* them hoftages, to fend away the epidemiurgiy and not to receive 
" tbcfe magiftrates for the future, who were annually fent them from 
" Corinth/* They were apprehenfive of a revolt at the inftigation 
of Perdiccas and the Corinthians, and their feducing into the fame 
defedlion the other dependents of Athens in Thrace. Thefe fteps 
the Athenians thought proper to take with the people of Potidasa, 
immediately after the fea-fight of Corcyra. For the Corinthians 
were manifcftly at variance with them, and Perdiccas fon of Alexan- 
^ king of the Macedonians was now l?ecome their enemy, who 

before 
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' before had been thek ally and friend. His enmity was occafioned 
by an alliance the Athenians had formed with his brother Philip and 
Derdas, who were jointly in oppofition againft him. Alarmed at 
this» he fent proper perfons to Lacedaemon to ftir up againft them a 
Peloponnefian war, and to draw over the Corinthians into his intereft, 
in order to bring aboat the revolt bf Potidsea. He had ^Ifo been 
tampering with the Chalcideans of Thrace and the Bottiaeans to per- 
fuade them to revolt at the fame time ; concluding, that if he could 
bring about a jun&ion of the adjacent people, he. might venture a 
war againft them with greiater probability of fuccefs. The Athe- 
nians perceived his fcbeme,. and were defirous to prevent the revolt 
of the cities. They had begun an expedition againft his territories 
with a fleet of thirty (hips and a thoufand heavy-armed, under the 
command of Archeilratus the fon of Lycomedes aflbciated with ten 
others in this fcrvice. They gave particular orders to the commanders 
to take hoftages from the Potidasans and to denK>li(h their walls, and 
to keep a watchful eye oyer the neighbouring cities that they might 
not revolt. The Potid*ans had already fent embalTadors to the Athe- 
nians, to.diifiiade the(n if poffiblc from the execution of any new 
defigDS againft them; And had at the fame time difpatched an em- 
baffy to Lacedaemon ^long.jwith the Corinthians, inftrudted to pro- 
cure a promife of redrefs if there (hould be occafion. But, when 
their long negotiation at Athens proved quite inefFedtual, and the 
fleet was gone out to fea both againft Macedonia and themfelves; . 
when, &rther, the regency at Lacedaemon had given a promife to 
make an irruption into Attica^ if the Athenians (hould attempt any 
thing againft Potid^; upon this encouragement, without lofs of 
time, they revolt in conjundtion with the Chalcideans and Botdseans, Revolt rf 
all combined by an oath of mutual defence and fupport. Perdiccas, Potid»a, 
farther, prevaileth with the Chalcideans to abandon and demoli(h 
all their towns upon the fea-coaft, and then to remove to Olynthus 
and fortiiy that town by a junction of all their ibrength. And, to 

thcfe 
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thefe .people ^os abandoning, their own homes he made a oeffion of 
that part of Mj^donik which lieth roond the hke of Bolbe^ for their 
fubiiftence during the war with the Athenians. Having thus demo^ 
lifhed their own cities, they went to another ^ce of refidence, and 
^were employed in preparadocis fer the i!rarw 

The thirty (hips of the Athenians^ anivoig on the ooafts t€ 
Thrace, find Potidsa and the other cities already revolted. The 
commanders, judging it impofiibie with their pre&nt ftrength to aSt 
againft Perdiccas and the revolted cities both, torn their coitrie to* 
wards Macedonk, purfuing the firft deiign' of the expedition. Laad» 
ing diere, they joined in die wv with PhiUp and the farotibers of 
Derdas, w:ho vriKh an army had made an irmption from the inland 
country. 

In the meM time, Pbtidsea betng now in revolt and die Atheman 
fleet on the Macedonian coaib, die CortnthiaDS, anxious for the £b^ 
curity of that place, and making the danger their own, di^ntched 
diither fome volunteers of their own peojde and other Pcioponnefians 
taken into their pay, in all iixteen hundred ^ keavy^armcd and few 
hundred light-^med. The command of thia body of men waa 
given to Arifteos the fen of Adinuintu^} fmots out of their own pri^ 
vate ailedion to hmi who had €v^ been a fleddy fnend ta BotidaBa^ 
moft of the voh i n te cry from Corinth had unileFtafcen the fitrvice : and 
the time of their arrival in Thraoe was the fortieth day afber the vo-^ 
volt of PofHaeaw 

An esprefs (oon arri^d at Athena with the news>of dbe fievolt of 
the ckhs, and when srfterward^ they hea^l of the arrirat of that bodp 
under Ariftem, they fend away twe^ thocifaiid of thek heavy-farmed 

7 The hmy-armed wore a complete fuit miflies and ighting at a.diftancc: Their 

of armour, and engaged with broad fbieTcb weapons were arraw% (fart^ or flfngs. 

and bug (pears, Tliey M«e lAe fiMrw Th€ i^rptms aieodoaot fiftt n i« tto 

and. tieiigth of th^ G«iKia» armtcs, afid . hiftocji». i»ece a middle fba of foMieny, 

had tkt bigheft lank oC military honour, armed with tarigets or narrow (bields and 

The RgBi-armd were dcfigned for stir* (pears, acithtr large nor heavy;- 
• - and 
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andf forty ftip«, i«ictep the command of Callfcts the fort of Calfiadcs 
and four coHegues^, to rfducc fhc revolted. Thefe, arriving firft of 
all » Macedonia, fiod the former thonfend employed in befieging 
Pydne^ hjwrog a little before got poflcffion of Therme. They fat 
down with them fir a tkne to carry on the ficge of Pydne ; hut af- 
terwards, fflakiag with Pferdiccas a compofkion and affiance the bed: 
they coold in their prefent exigency, fince Potidsea and the arrival of 
Arifteos were very wgcnt points, they evacuate Macedonia. They 
marched next to Beraa j and turning from thence, after having firft 
mode an unfuccefsfo) attiempt open die place, they marched by land 
towas^ Ptotidaea- Their army confifted oP three thoufand heavy- 
armed of their ow», withotrt inchtding a large body of auxiliaries, 
and fix hundred Macedonian horfc who had ferved with Philip and 
P&ufe»i«: Seventy ffrips at the feme time failed along the coa{L 
And tho6, bf moderate maifches, they came up in three days to Gi- 
goners, and, there encamped. 

The Potidasani with the body of Peloponnefians commanded by Sattkinth' 
Arifteus, expedling the Athenians, had formed a camp near Olyn- Ballet. 
^huB^ncii^tm' the ifthmus, and had a market kept for diem without 
the ciiy. The comnKmd cf the nrfenfry had been given to Arifteus. 
by the voice of Ae confederates; and that of the cavalry to Perdiccas : 
F^ mrw again he had abrtrptfy broke with the Athenians and joined 
die Potidsani», depating* lolaus* fo command in his abfencc It wasr 
the defi^ of AvifteTO, by encamping the body under his owa 
command mtMn the ifthmus*, to' obferve the motions of the Athe- 
nians if they advanced^ whffftr w^/JTife^f the ifthmus the Chalcideans 
and allies and two hundred horfe belonging ta Pei:dic€a6 fhoukt con- 
tiiMie atOlyn^ttS^ who,, when the Athenians came forwards* ag^nrfll 
then^ were to throw thenxfetves in their rear, and thus ihut up the 
eneniy. between the two bodies. But Callias^ the genera) of dia 
"^Athenians, in concert with his coll^acd, detaches the Maeedonianr 
hocie^and a few of their allies to Olynthus to prevent any fally from 

thence j 
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thence ; and then, breaking up their camp, they marched diredlily 
f<^ Potidasa. But, when they were advanced as far as the ifthmus 
and faw their enemies drawn up in order to fight^ they alfo formed; 
and in a little time they came to an adion. The wing under 
Arifteus, Corinthians and the very flower of their ilrength, who en- 
gaged with him, foon compelled their enemies to turn their hacks, 
and purfued execution to a great diftance : But the reft of the army, 
compofed of Potidaeans and Peloponnefians, were defeated by the 
Athenians and chaced to the very walls of Potidasa. Arifteus, re-» 
turning from his purfuit, perceived the rout 6f the reft of the 
army, and knew not whither with the leaft ; hazard to retreat, 
whether to Olynthus or Potidasa. But at laft, he determined 
to embody together thofe he had about him, and, as Potidasa lay at 
the fmalleft diftance, to throw himfelf into it with all pofCble fpced. 
This with difficulty he effeded, by plunging into the water near the 
abutments of the pier amidft a ftiower of miftive weapon;, with 
the lofs indeed of fome of his men» but the faftty of the larger 
number. 

Thofe who fliould have come to fuccour the Potidaeans from Olyn- 
• Am fix thus, which is at no greater diftance than ♦ fixty fts^dia and (ituated 
in view, at the beginning of the battle when ^ the colours were ele-' 
vated, advanced indeed a little way as defigning to do it, and the 
Macedonian horfe drew up againft them as defigning to ftop them. 
But, as the vidory was quickly gained by the Athenians and the co- 
lours were dropped, they retired ?gain within the walls, and the 
Macedonians marched away to the Athenians ; (b that the cavalry of 

- S The deration of the colours or enfigns in this inflance, was a proof to the Ma- 
was the fignal of joining battle, and they cedonian cavalry, that all was over. The 
were kept up during the whole continuance Athenians in their colours bore an owl, 
of it : The depreffion of them, was a as f4cred to Minerva the tutelary Godde&^ 
fignal to defift, or the confequence of a bf Athens. See PottirU Arcli^cologia Gra^ 
. defeat The depreffion of the colours, ca^ vol. ii. c« 9. 
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neither fide had any (hare in the aAion. After the battle the Athe-- 
nians ereded a^ trophy, and granted a fufpenfion of arms to the I^ 
tidseans for fetching off their dead. There were killed of the Poti- 
daeans and allies very near three hundred, and of the Athenians one 
hundred and fifty with Callias their general. 

The Athenians without lofs of time, throwing up a work againft ^p*^^*** 
the wall which faceth the ifthmus, blockaded the place on that fide, ifgtm. 
but the wall towards the Pallene they left as they found it. For they 
thought their number was by no means fufficient to keep thie guard 
within the iflhmus, and to pafs over to the Pallene-fide, and block^ 
it up alfo there. They were apprehenfive, that thus divided the Po- 
tidaeans and their allies might fall upon them. And the Athenians at 
home, hearing there was no work on the Pallene^fide, fend thither 
a thoufand and fix hundred heavy-^rmed of their own people under 
the command of Phormis the fon of Afopius, who arriving upon 
the Pallene, and having landed his men at Aphytis, marched for- 
wards to Potidaea^ advancing flowly and laying wafte the country as 
he moved along. And, as no body ventured out to give him oppo- 
fition, he alfo threw up a work againft that fide of the wall which 
fyccih the Pallene. By thefe methods w^s Potida^a clofely blocked 
up on either fide, and alfo by the fhips which lay before it at fea. 

The blockade being thus perfedtcd^ Ariftcus, deftitute of any Pir/eaeaH' 
means of faving the place, unlefs fome relief (hould arrive from Pe- 
loponnefus or fome miracle fhould happen, propofed it as his advice 
that ^* all excepting five hundred men diould lay hold of the firft £1- 
vourable wind to quit the place, that the provifions might for a 
longer time fupport the reft 5" declaring " his own readinefs to be 
one of thofe who ftayed behind.'' Though he could not prevail 
'with them, yet willing in this plunge to do what could be done^ 
and to manage affairs abroad in the beft manner he was able, he made 
his efcape by lea undifcovered by the Athenian guard. Continuing 
now amongft the Chalcideans^ he made what military efforts hfi 

Vol. L H could, 
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could, and killed many of the inhabitants of Scrmyle by an ambuf- 
cade he formed before that city ; and endeavoured to prevail with the 
Peloponnefians to fend up a timely relief. Phormio, alio, after 
compieating the works round Potidasa, with his iixteen hundred 
men ravaged Chalcidica and Bottisa : And fome fortreiles he took 
by florm. 

/ 
rhe hiftwy THESE were the reciprocal caufes of diflenfion between the 
froceedith. Athenians and Peloponnefians. The Corinthians were enraged at 
the blockade of Potidsa, a colony of their own, in which were fhut 
. up both Corinthians and other Peloponnefians. The Athenians 
refented the {M-oceedings. of the Peloponnefians in feducing to a re-> 
volt a city in alliance with and tributary to them, and fiding openly 
by a voluntary expedition with the. warring rebels of Potidea. Yet 
a war open and avowed had not yet broke out between them ; Ho- 
ftilities were fufpended for a time. Hitherto it was merely a private 
quarrel of the Corinthians* 
A Gmgn/s of ^ut, whcn oncc the blockade of Potidaea was formed, the Corio- 
the Uague at thians could hdd no longer. In it their own pec^ were fliut up> 
and they were at the fame time in anxiety about the^j^ce. They 
fummoned their allies to repair immediately to Lacedaemon, and thi- 
ther they went themfelves with loud accufations againft the Atheni- 
ans, that ** they had violated the treaty, and injured Peloponnefus/' 
The ^ginets indeed, from a dread of the Athenians^ did not openly 
difpatch their embafiy ; but underhand they had a great ihare in fo- 
menting the war, afierting that ^^ they wfre reftrained in the privi- 
lege of governing themfehres, which had been allowed them by the 
treaty." 

The Lacedaemonians, fummoning to appear before them not barely 
their allies but whoever had any manner of charge to prefer againft 
the Athenians, aflembled in grand council as ufual, and commanded 
them to fpeak : Others who nyrere pre&ot laid open tbeir refpedive 
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complaints, but the Mcgareans preferred the largeft accufations, in 
particular that ^' they had been prohibited the ufe of all the harbours 
in the Athenian dominions and the market of Athens^ contrary to 
treaty/' The Corinthians were the laft who flood forth. Having 
firft allowed fufficient time to others to exafperate the Lacedaemonians, 
they preferred their own charge, as foUoweth — • 



<c 



". THAT faith, ye Lacedaemonians, which ever both in public Sp$echoftbi 
condoft and in private life you fo pun<£hially obferve, rendereth «,^^, ^ 
** what others, what wc ourfelves may have to fay, more difficult to 
** be believed. By it, you have gained indeed the reputation of pro- 
*^ bity, but contract a prejudicial ignorance in regard to remote oc- 
*^ currcnces. For, though we have frequently fuggeiled to you, 
** what wrongs we were apprehenfive of receiving from the Athe- 
** nians, yet have you not deigned to make enquiry into the grounds 
'^ of thofe fuggeftions, but rather have fufpedted our ingenuity as 
** fpeaking firom felfi(h views and private refentments. And it is not 
*' to prevent our fufferings, but now, when we already feel their 
** weight, that you convene thefe confederates together: Before 
^^ whom, we ought to be indulged in a larger Hiare of difcourfe, as 
" we have by much the largeft (hare of complaints to uttef ; wronged 
'^ as we have been by the Athenians, and by you neglected. 

^' If indeed by treachery lurking and unobferved they had violated 
*' the peace of Greece, diofe who had not difcerned it might juflly 
^ have demanded explicit proofs. But now, what need can there be 
" of multiplying words, when fomc you already fee enflaved; 
*' againft others, and thofe not the mealiefl of your allies, the fame 
" fate intended 5 and the aggreflbrs fully prepared to receive you, if 
" at length a war {hould be declared ? With other views, they had' 
not clandeflinely laid hands on Corcyra and forcibly detained it* 
fi-om us, nor had they dared to block up Potidaa : of which 
places, this latter lieth the moft convenient for extending our 
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'* power in Thrace, the former could fupply Peloponnefus with the 
" greateft navy. But to your account thefe events are to be charged, 
" who after the invafidn of the Medes firft fuffered the ftrength of 
" Athens to be increafed, and afterwards their long^nvalh to be 
** erected. Ever fince, you have connived at liberty overthrown, 
" not only in whatever communities they have proceeded to enflave, 
but nonv where even your own confederates are concerned. For 
not to the men who rivet on the chains of flavery, but to fuch as 
though able yet negled: to prevent it, ought the fad event with 
truth to be imputed; efpecially, when afliiming fuperior virtue 
they boaft themfelvcs the deliverers of Greece* 
*• With much ado are we now met together in council, but not 
even now upon the plain and obvious f)oints. We ought not to' 
" be any longer debating ivbetber we have been injured, but by what 
*' meafures we (hould avenge ourfelves. The aggreflbrs, having long 
'* fince planned out their proceedings, are not about to make but 
" are adhially making attacks upon thofe, who ^e yet come to no' 
*' refolution. Nor are we unexperienced by what fleps, what gra- 
^' dual advances, the Athenians break in upon their neighbours.- 
" Imagining themfelves to be flill undifcovered, they fhew them-^ 
*^ felves the lefs audacious becaufe you are infenfible. But when 
*^ once they know you alarmed and on your guard, they will prefs' 
" more refolutcly forwards. For you, Lacedaemonians, are the only 
" people of Greece, who fit indolently at eafe, prbteding not with- 
'' prefent but with promifed fuccour : You alone pull down,, not the* 
** commencing but the redoubled fhength of your foes- You have* 
•' indeed enjoyed the reputation of being fleddy,. but are indebted 
" for it more to report than fadt. We ourfelves know, that tbr^ 
*^ Perfian had advanced from the ends of the earth quite into Pe-' 
" loponnefus, before you exerted your dignity in refiftance. Now 
^' >alfo you take no notice of the Athenians, not remote as he was^ 
'' but feated near you; and» inftead of invading them> chufe rather 
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to lye upon your defence agaihft their invafiohsi and^ to expolb 
yourfclves more to the hazards of war againft a grown augmented 
power* And all this while you know, that the Barbarian was 
guilty of many errors in his conduift : And the very Athenians fre- 
quently, in their contcfts with us, have been defeated more through 
their own blunders than the vigour of your refiftance: For their 
confidence in you hath caufed the deftru^lion of fome, who upon 
** that very confidence were taken unprepared. 

*^ Let no one in this affembly imagine^ that we fpeak more from 
^ malice than juft grounds of complaint. Complaint is juft towards 
friends who have foiled in their duty ; accufation is againft enemies 
guilty of injuftice. And furely, if ever any people had, we have 
good reafbn to think we have ample caufe to throw blame upon 
our neighbours ; efpecially, when fuch great embroilments have 
" arofe, of which you feem to have no manner of feeling, nor ever 
" once to have refletfted, in regard to the Athenians, with what fort 
of pec^le, how far, and how in every point unlike yourfelves, 
you muft foon contend, They arc a people fond of innovationsj 
quick not only to contrive, but to jMit their fchemes in efFedlual 
" execution : Tour method is, to preferve what you already have, to 
" know nothing further, and when in aftion to leave fomething 
"- needful ever unfiniftied. ^bey again are daring beyond their 
" ftrength, adventurous beyond the bounds of judgment, and in ex- 
" tremities full of hope : Tour method is^ in adtion to drop below 
" your power, never refolutely to follow the didlates of your judg- 
" ment, and in the prefliire of a calamity to dcfpair of a dcliver- 
" ance. Ever adlive.as they are, tbey ftand againft you who are ha- 
" bitually indolent : ever roaming abroad, againft you who think it 
mifery to lofe fight of your homes. TT)eir view in (hifting place 
is to enlarge their poffeflions : Tou imagine, that in foreign at- 
tempts you may lofe your prefent domeftic enjoyments. Tbeyi 
when once they have gained fuperiority over enemies, pufli for- 
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^' ward as far as they can go ; and if defeated, are difpirited the leaft 
*' of all men. More than this, tbey are as lavi(h of their lives in 
the public fervice as if thofe lives were not their own, whilft their, 
refolution is ever in their power, ever ready to be exerted in the 
*' caufe of their country. Whenever in their fchemes tbey meet 
^' with difappointments, diey reckon they have loft a (hare of their 
" property: When thofe fchemes arc fuccefsful, the acquifitioh 
" feemeth fmallJn comparifon with what they have ferther in defign: 
'* If they are baffled in executing a projcd, invigorated by reviving 
" hope, they catch at frefli expedients to repair the damage. Tbey 
*^ are the only people, who inftantaneoufly projcdl and hope and ac- 
** quire ; fo expeditious are they in executing whatever they deter- 
^' mine. Thus, through toils and dangers they labour forwards fo 
" long as life continueth, never at leifure to enjoy what they already 
" have, through a conftant eagcmefs to acquire tnonQ. Tbey have 
*' no other notion of a feftival than of a day whereon fome needful 
" point fhould be accompliftied; and inadlive reft is more a torment 
" to them than laborious employmctnt. In Ihort, if any one abridg- 
** ing their chara<ftcrs (hould fay, tbey are formed by nature never 
•* to be at quiet themfclves nor to fuiFer others to be fb, he defcribeth 
** tbempMy. 

*^ When fuch zjfate hath taken the lifts of oppofition againft you, 
*^ do ye dally, O Lacedaemonians ? Do you imagine that thofe people 
** will not continue longeft in the enjoyment of peace, who timely 
" prepare to vindicate themfelves, and manifcft a fettled refolution 
*^ to do themfclves right whenever they are wronged ? You indeed 
" are fo far obfcrvcrs of equity as never to moleft others, and ftand 
** on your guard merely to repel damage from yourfelves ; — points, 
" you would not without difficulty fecure, though this neighbouring. 
" Jiate were governed by the fame principles as you are : But mw^ 
^* as we have already (hewn you, your cuftoms compared with them 
•* are quite obfolete; whereas thofe which progreffively improve 
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" muft, like all the works of art, be ever the bcft. Were indeed 
" the^ continaance of peace enfured, unvarying manners would cer- 
" tainly be preferable : But, fuch people as are liable to frequent vi* 
** ciflitudes of foreign conteft, have need of great addrefs to vary 
" and refine their condud. For this caufe, the manners of the 
•' Athenians, improved by a long tra£k of experience, are formed 
" in rcfpedt of yours upon a model entirely new. Here therefore be 
** the period fixed to that flow-moving policy you have hitherto 
" obferved. Haften to the relief of others, to that of the Potidaans, 
** as by contract you are bound. Invade Attica without lofs of 
^^ time, that you may not leave your fi-iends and your relations in the 
•* mercy of their moft inveterate foes, and conftrain us through your 
" floth to feek redrefs fi-om a new alliance. Such a ftep, if taken 
^^ by us, could neither fcandalize the gods who take cognizance of 
" folemn oaths, nor men who own their obligation : For treaties are 
*^ not violated by thole who left deftitute by fome have recourfe to 
" others^ but by fuch as being fworn to give it, withhold their a£* 
" fiftance in the time of need. Yet, if you are willing and ready 
" to perform your parts, with you we firmly abide. In changing 
" then we (houid be guilty of impiety; and we never (hall find 
^' others fo nicely fuited to the difpofitioa of our own hearts. Upon 
" thefc points form proper refolutions; and exert yourfelves, that 
^' the honour of Peloponnefus be not impaired under your gui« 
" dance, who have received firom your anceftors this great pre- 



** eminence.'' 



To this tSc€t the Corinthians fpoke. And it happened, that at 
this very juncture an Athenian embafiy was at Lacedasmon, negotiate- 
ittg fome other points ; who, fo foonasthey were advertifed of what 
hak been (aid, judged it proper to den^and an audience of the Lace^ 
dasmonians. It was not their defign to make the leaft reply to the 
acdifationj preferred againfi: them by the complainant-ilates, but in 
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general to convince them, that ** they ought not to form any fudden 
rcfolutions, but to confider matters with fedate deliberation." They 
-were further defirous " to rcprefent before them the extenfive power 
of tbeir ovfnfiate^ to e3ccite in the minds of the elder a recoUedtion 
<rf thofc points they already knew, and to give the younger infor- 
mation in thofc of which they were ignorant i" concludmg, that 
** fuch a reprefcntation might turn their attention more to pacific 
meaiures than military operations." Addreffin^ themfelves therefore 
to the Lacedaemonians, they cxpreflcd their defire to fpeak in the 
prefent affembly, if leave could be obtained. An order of admit- 
tance being immediately fent them, they approached, and delivered' 
themfelves as followeth : 

Steicb$/iU "IT was not the defign of this our embafly, to enter into difputa* 
j»l«X" ** *^^^^ ^^ y^^^ confederates, but to negotiate the points for which 
oMvJiate hath employed us. Yet, having been advertifcd of the 
great outcry raifed againft us, hither we have repaired : not to 
throw in our plea againft the accufations of the complainant-ftates: 
for you are not the judges before whom either we or tbey are 
^* bound to plead : but, to prevent your forming rafhand p-ejudicial 
'' rcfolutions, upon concerns of high importance, through the infti- 
** gations of thefc your confederates. Our view is, farther, to con- 
" vince yon, notwithftanding the long comprehcnfive charge cxhi- 
*^ bited againft us, that we poflefs with credit what we have hitherto 
" obtained, and that the Jiate of Athens is dcferving of honour 
*• and regard. 

" And what need is there here to go back to remote antiquity, 
^* where hearfay tradition muft eftablifli thofc fafts, to which the 
" eyes of- the audience are utter ftrangers ? : This we ftiall wave : 
" and call forth firft to your review the Perfian invafions and thofc 
** incidents of which you are confcious, virithout regarding that cha- 
*' grin which the remembrance of them will conftantly excite in 

" you. 
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" you. Our atchiev6ments there were attended with the utmoft 
." danger: The confequence was public benefit, of which you re- 
*^ ceived a fubftantial fhare : and though the glory of that acquifi- 
tion may not be all our own, yet of a beneficial (hare we ought not 
to be deprived. This fhall boldly be averred 5 not with a view 
of foothing you but doing juftice to ourfelves, and giving you to 
" know againft what a State, if your refolutions now are not dif- 
" creetly taken, you are going to engage. For we aver, that we 
" alone adventured to engage the Barbarian in that moft dangerous 
*^ field of Marathon, And when, upon the fecond inv^fion, we 
" were not able to make head by land, we threw ourfelves on (hip^ 
" board with all our people to fight in conjunftion with you by fea 
" at Salamis; which prevented his failing along the coafts of Pelo- 
" ponnefus, and deftroying one by one your cities, unable to fuc- 
*^ cour one another againft that formidable fleets The truth of this 
" the Barbarian himfelf hath undeniably proved : For, thus defeated 
" at fea, and unable to gather together again fo large a force, he 
** haflily retired with the grcateft^ part of his army. In this fo 
" wonderful an event, where beyond difpute the prefervation of 
•* Greece was atchieved at fea, the three moft advantageous inftru- 
ments were contributed by us — the largeft number of fhip- 

ping a perfon of the greateft abilities to command — — and 

the moft intrepid courage. For of the number of (hips amount- 
ing in all to four hundred, very near two thirds were our own. 
Themiftocles was the commander, to whom principally it v^as 
owing that the battle was fought in the ftraits, which was un- 
deniably the means of that great deliverance : And you yourfelves 
paid him ' extraordinary honour on that very account, more than 
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9 Herodotus relates, that after the great. <' blm who had deferred beft of Greece hy> 

vidory at Salamis *< the Grecians failed to '* his behaviour in the war. But upon theic 

^* the Ifthmus, to bellow the prize upon «< arrival, when the commanders gave in 
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ever to any ftrangcr who hadi appeared amongft yow. We our- 
felves (hewed further, on this occafion, the moft daring courage ; 
f}nce,though none beibre marched up to our fuccour, and every ^ate 
already enflaved had opened the road againA us, we bravely de- 
termined to abandon even Athens, to deftroy our own eflFe£ks, nor, 
like the generality of thofe who were yet undemoliihcd, to de- 
fert the common caufe, or difperfit^ ourfelves to become ii&Ieft 
to our allies, but «^—^ to embark at cHice, to face the urgent 
danger, without the leaft reientment againft you for your preced- 
ing backwardnefs of aid. 60 that we aver the iervice we then did 
you to be no Icfs than what we afterwards received. For to our 
aid indeed at lail 3^u came, from cities yet inhabited, from cities 
you ever deflgned fliould ftill be Inhabited, when once you were 
alarmed for your own iafety much more than fcx* ours. So ipng 
as we were fafe, your prelence was in vain expedted : But we, 
launching forth from a (:ity no longer our own, and hazarding our 
all for a place we ialmofl; defpaired of recovering, efici^ed our own 



f < tbeir billctfi on the ^l^ur of Nc^^un^, in 
•* which they had wrote the name of him 
<< who had behaved beft, and of him who 
^* was fecond, each of them had given the 
«* proftmMe to his own Wt to ino|l qf 
<< them iigrmi in awardiog thp feopnd 
•• place to Themifto^les. Thus, whilft 
•* each competitor was only honoured with 
V his own fui^ yqicc fivr ih$, fiv$ pV^^Tk 
*' Xhewifto^te was cl^iarly »^j^d|?d tp d^- 
** ferye the fecond. Envy prevented the 
^ Grecians from proceediiig to a juft de- 

^* RTt^ leaving the point undecided. 
*VThemiftocIes however was celebrated 
*' and honoured as the man, who in pru* 
** dence far furpai&d aH the Grecians then 
«< alive. Thus denied the honour due to 



him for having l^ldo^bl(d}y Qooelltd 
them all in the a^air of Salamis, he m* 
mediately repaired to Lacedaemon, defi- 
fous to haie jufike done him there. 
The Lac^awo9ians received him no- 
bly, and honoured bii^ abund^tly. 
They gave mdted to Eurybiades the 
crown of riivff «0 fitft in wik>tir ; but 
fer wifdom 9nd (fext^ity ifccy bcibwod 
^ fecond crown of olive on. Themifloclqi, 
They prefented him further wkfa the firff 
clmriot ia Sparlo. And after fi> nuckap- 

tlmf^H im ym^Q9d^^k^ his Tifji^^^ 

the frontier of Tegea, by three hundred 
picked Spartans, who compofed the royal 
guard. He was the only perfon ever known 
to have received fiieh a eomplimeal from 
the Spartans.^ Hcrodotuft ki C^««/^* 
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'' prdervatioOy and with it k a great meafiire yours. Had wo# 
^* overtfome with ftar^ gcHio over early to t&e Mede^ as others did^ 
^* to fave our kads^ had we afterwards not dared, as men undone 
" beyond recovery, to throw ourfelves on board; you never had 
^ been oUiged to fight at k^i a& not haviag fulSicieat ftrength to do 
^' iCi bdt thd ilwkder without a ilroggle would have leiforely deter^ 
^* mined the &te of Gf eete. 

^^ Do we then deierve, Laoedsemoniane, that violence of envy 
^* with which the Grecians behold u&y for the courage we manifefted 
^^ then, for our judicious refohrtiony and the fuperior power we now 
" enjoy ? That power, fuperior as it is, was by no means the eflfeft 
^' of violent enerrachnieBts* You would not abide with us to gjean 
'^ aiway the relkks of the Barbarian waf . To u& the afibciated^tf/^ 
'' w^e oUigcd to have recourie, and intreat us to lead them to its 
^' completion. Thus, by the aeceiiary exigi&nce of affairs obliged 
^^ to be in a£tion, we have advanced oiu* power to what it now id| 
^^ at ftrft, from a principle oi fedr-, then^ £:oa> the principle of i&f^ 
muri and at length, from that of interefi. When envied 1^ 
fttany^ when cUigjed fo reduce to their obedience fbme who had 
revolted, when you no longer weU*difpofed towards us,, were ae* 
tuated by jealottfy and malice ^ we thought it not coniiilent with 
our kMh fecurify, fo dndanger our v^el&M by giving up our power, 
fince eipery revolt firom U6 was an acceffion of flrength to you. 
Na part cxf mankind will fix any reproach on men, who try every 
expedient to^ward off extremitidarof danger* Nay, it is your own 
^^ metiiod alfb^ Lacedaemooiansy to naanage the fiatn of Pelopon^- 
^' mefiss at fuits 3K>iir own kilereft bef^, and to prefcribe them law. 
^^ And, had )rou abided with ud, aiid perfevesred in that invidious^ feh- 
** periority as we have done, weareweH convinced, that you would 
^^ foon have grovm no leis odious to your allies ; and io obliged, 
** either to have ruled with rigour, of to haverifked the lofs of 
'^ your all. It followeth therefece,. th^ we hdve done nothing to 
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^^ raife furprize, nothing to dhappokit the human expedation, in ac- 
'^ cepting a fuperiori'ty voluntarily afTured, infirmly maintaining it 
" thus accepted^ upon thofc moft prevailing principles of honour^ 
" znAfear^ and interefi. 

' " The maxim, by which we have a<fted^ was riot firft broached 
*' by us, fince it hath been ever allowed, that inferiors (hould be 
" controuled by their fuperiors. To be the latter, we thought our- 
" felves deferving : You thought fo too till now, when private inter- 
" efts engaging your attention you begin to cry out for juftice, which 
" no people ever yet fo ftudioufly pradtifed, ks, when able to carry a 
" point by ftrength, to check their inclination and let it drop. 
*' And worthy, farther, are they of applaufe, who, purfuing the 
" diiftates of human nature in gaining rule over others, obicrvejikftice 
" more fteddily than their fcope of power requireth from them. 
** And fo far we have reafon to conclude, that were our power 
" lodged in other hands, plain evidence would foon decide with 
** what peculiar moderation we ufc it : Though, fo hard indeed is 
" our lot, that calumny and not applaufe hath been the confequencc 
of fuch our lenity. In fuits of contraft againft our dependents 
** we are often worfted ; and, though ever fubmitting to fair and 
** impartial trials in our own courts, we artf^charged with litigiouf- 
" nefs. Not one of them refledleth, that thofe who are abfolute in 
" other places, and treat not their dependents with that moderation 
*' which we obferve, are for that very reafon exempted fi-om re- 
" proach : For, where lawlefs violence is praftifed there can be no 
^' room for appeals to juftice. But our dependents accuftomed to 
** conteft with us upon equai footing, if they fufFer never fo little 
" damage where they fancy equity to be along with them, either by 
** a judicial fentence or the deciiion of reigning power, exprefs no 
** gratitude for the greater fhare of property they yet enjoy, but refent 
** with higher chagrin the lofs of fuch a pittance, than if at firft 
•' we had fet law afide and feized their all with open violence: Even, 
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^* in this cafe, they could not prcfume to deny, that inferiors ought 
'* to fabmit to their fuperiors. But ctiankind, it feemeth, refent the 
*^ ads of injuftiee more deeply than the a£ts of violence : Thofe, 
." coming from an equal* are looked upon as rapines ; Thefe, com- 
" ing from a fuperior, are complied with as neceflities. The far 
more grievous oppreffions of the Mede they bore with patience, 
but our government they look upon as fevere : It may be fo : For 
to fubje6;s the prefent is always grievous. If you therefore by our 
" overthrow fhould gain the afcendent over them, you would foon 
** perceive that good^ difpofition towards you, which a dread of us 
** hath occaiioned, to be vani(hing away; efpecially, fhould you 
" exert your fuperiority according to the fpecimens you giave during 
" your fliort command againft the Med^. For the inftitutions efta- 
" blifhed here anoongft yourfehres have no affinity with thofe of other 
" places : And more than this, not one Spartan amongft you, when 
*• delegated to a foreign charge, either knoweth how to apply his 
** own, or make ufe of thofe of .the reft of Greece. 

** F£d» your refolutions therefore with great deliberation, as on 
" points of no fmall importance. Hearken not fo far to the opi- 
" nions and calumnies of fortign ^ates, as to embroil your own do- 
" meftic tranquillity. Refledt in time on the great uncertainty of 
" war, before you engage in it. Protrafted into long continuance, 
" it is generally ufed to end in calamities, from which we are now 
*' at an equal diftance; and, to the lot of which of us they will 
" fall, lieth yet to be determined by the hazardous event. Men, 
" who run eagerly to arms, are firft of all inteht on doing fome ex- 
" ploits, which ought in point of time to ♦)e fecond to fomething 
" more important; and, when fmarting wifh diftrefs, they have re- 
«' courfe to reafon. But fince we are by no means guilty of fuch 
" raflinefs ourfelves, nor as yet perceive it in you^ we exhort you, 
'* whilft healing meafures are in the eleftion of us both, not to break 
" the treaty, not to violate your oaths, but to fubmit the points in 

" conteft 
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'' conteft to hit arbitration; according to the articles fobfiiling be- 
'' tween us. If noC» we here invoke the Gods» trho take cogni- 
'' zance of oaths, to bear us witnef^^ that we ihall endeavor to re- 
'< venge ourfclves upon the authors of a war, bj whatever mediods 
" yottrfehes (hall £bt us an example.'' 

Thcfe things wcr^ faid by the Athenian embafly; Aodg when 
the Lacedamonian^ had thus heard the accufations of thdf aUies 
againft the Athenians^ and what the Athenians had urged in their 
turn, ordering all parties to withdraw^ they proceeded to ferioos con- 
fultation amongft thcmfelves. The ms^ority agreed in die opiuon, 
that ^' the Athenians were already giiulty of injuftice, and that a war 
ought to be immediately declared.'* But Archidamus their King, 
efteemed a man of good underftanding and temper^ ftanding fbrt^ 
expreffed his own fenximents, thue 

Speech of ks. c« J HAVE Icamcd myfelf by the experience of many wars, and 

^' I fee many of you, ye Lacedsenaooians^ as gseat proficients^ in 

^ years as I am„ that no one fliould be fond of an enterprise becaufe 

^^ it is new,, which is a vulgar weakne^ jndging it thence bodi ad- 

'^ vifisaUe and fafe. The war,, which is at prefent the fubjed: of 

^' your confullation, you wUl &id, if examined difcrecdy, to bode 

^* a very long gontinuance. Againft Pelbponnefians, k is true, and 

'^ borderers upon ourfelves we hwe ever a competent force in readi- 

'^ nefs, and by expeditious fteps can advance agsdnft^ any of them. 

** But, againft a people wfaofe tenritctries are fir remote, who are 

'' fasrther moft expert in naval skilly who with aU the expedients of 

" war are noboft excellendy provided, with wealth both private and 

^ public, with; fliipping, with horfes, widi arms, and with men, 

'* Ikr beyond what any other JUte in Gb-eece can fingly pretend to, 

'^ who more than this have nunien>us dependent jSb/£r upon whom 

'' they levy tribute — where is the ncceffity fanguindy to wiflx for 
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^' war agabft fuch a people i and, wli^rein is our dependence, if 
** thus unprepared we (hould declare it again ft them? Is it on our 
" naval force ? But in that we are inferior: And if to tbss we fhall 
" apply our care and advance ourfelves to an equality with them, 
why this will be a work of time. Or, is it on our wealth ? In 
this we are yet much more deficient; and neither have it in any 
public fund, nor can readily raife it from private purfes. But, the 
confidence oifome may perhaps be buoyed up with our fuperio* 
rity in arms and numbers, fo that we may eafily march into 
" their territory and lay it wafte : Yet, other territories and of large 
** extent are fubjeft to their power, and by fea they will import all 
^' oecefiary fupplies* If, further, we tempt their dependents to a^re- 
^^ volt, we (hall want a naval flrength to fupport them in it, as the 
'^ majority of them are feated upon iilands. What therefore will be 
** the event of this our war ? For, if we are unable either to over- 
" power them at £ea, or divert thofe revenues by which their navy 
^* is fupported, we (halt only by ading prejudice ourfelves. And in 
^' fuch a fituation, to be forced to give it up will be a blemifh on 
^' our hoaour ; efpecially, if we (hall be thought to have been the 
<' authors of the breach. For kt us not be pufied up with idle 
" hope, that thia war muft fo<m be over, if we can lay their terri- 
'^ tory wafte : I have rea^xi on better grounds to apprehend, that 
^' we (hall leave it behind us a legacy to our children. It is by no 
^^ means confiftent with the fpirit of Athenians, either to be (laves 
'' to their kk\y or like unpradlifed foldiers to (hudder at a war. Nor 
*' again, on the other hand, am I fo void of feniibility, as to advife 
<< you to give up your confi^derates to their outrage, or wilfully to 
** connive at their encroachments ; but only, not yet to have recciir(e 
" to arms^ to iiend embaffiidors to prefer our complaints, without be- 
^^ traying too great an eagsrnefa fcr war, or any tokens of pufilla- 
'^ ninaity. By paufing thus,; we nuy get our own affairs in readi- 
'^ oe(s, by augmenting our flreogth through vx acceffion of allies, 

" cither 
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" either Grecian or Barbarian, whcrefocvcr we can procure fupplics 
" of (hips or monty. And the lead room there cannot be for cen- 
** fure, when a people in the ftate we are at prefent, expofed to all 
" the guiles of the Athenians, endeavor to fave themfelves not 
** merely by Grecian but even by Barbarian aid. And at the fame 
" time, let us omit no refource within the reach of our own ability. 

** If indeed, upon our fending an embaffy, they will hearken to 
" reafon, that will be the happieft for us all. If not; after two or 
" three years delay, then better provided, we may, if it be thought 
" expedient, take the field againft them. But in good time perhaps, 
*' when they fee our preparations and the intent of them clearly ex- 
" plained by our own declarations, they may make each requifite 
" conceffion, before their territory is deftroyed by ravage, and whilft 
" yet they may fave their property from utter dcvaftation. Regard 
** their territory, I befeech you, in no other light than as an hoftagc 
** for their good behaviour, and the more firmly fuch the better 
" may be its culture. Of this we ought to be fparihg as long as pof- 
^^ fible, that we drive them not into defperate fury, and render more 
** unpradticahle their defeat. For if, thus unprovided as we are and 
" worked up to anger by the inftigations of our confederates, we at 
** once begin this ravage, refledl: whether we (hall not taint its repu- 
** tation and the more embroil Peloponnefus : Since accufations as 
" well oi Jiates as private perfons it is poffible to clear away : But in 
•* a war, begun by general concurrence for the fake of a fingle party, 
" which it is impoffible to fee how far it will extend, we cannot at 
" plcafure defift, and preferve our honour. 

*• Let no one think it a mark of pufiUanimity, that many as we 
" are we do not rufh immediately upon one fingle State. That 
" State has as large a number of dependents who contribute to its 
*' fupport : And a war is not £0 much of arms as of money, by 
" which arms are rendered of fervice; and the more fo, when a 
** landed power is contending againft a naval. Be it therefore oxxi^ 

'' earlieft 
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eadleft endeavour to provide amply for this^ nor let us prettia- 
turely be too much fermented by the harangues of our allies. Let 
US) to whofe account the event, whatever it be, will be princi- 
pally charged «—- ^ Let us, with fedate deliberation, endeavor in 
fome degree to forfee it $ and, be not in the leaf): afhamed of that 
flow and dilatory temper, for which the Corinthians To highly re- 
proach you. For through too great precipitancy you will come 
ndore flowly to an end, becaufe you fet out without proper prepa- 
rations. The Jlate of which wc are the conflitucnts, hath ever 
been free and mofl celebrated by fame : And that reproach can at 
mofl be nothing but the inborn fedatenefs of our minds. By this 
we are diflinguifhed, as the only people who never grow infolent 
with fuccefs, and who never are abje<a in adverfity. And when 
again they invite us to hazardous attempts by uttering our praife, the 
delight of hearing mufl not raife our fpirits above our judgment. 
If any, farther, endeavor to exafperate us by a flow of Invedtive, 
we are not by that to be provoked the fboncr to compliance. 
From tempers thus evenly balanced it is, that we are warm in the 
field of battle, and cool in the hours of debate : The former, be- 
caufe. a fenfe of duty hath the greateft influence over a fedate dif- 
pofition, and magnanimity the keeneft fenfe of (hame : And, good 
we are at debate, as our education is not polite enough to teach 
us a contempt of laws, and by its feverity giveth us fo much good 
fenfe as never to difregard them. We are not a people fo imper- 
tinently wife, as to invalidate the preparations of our enemies by 
a plaufible harangue, and then abfurdly proceed to a conteft; but 
we reckon the thoughts of our neighbors to be of a fimilar caft 
with our own, and that hazardous contingencies are not to be de- 
termined by a fpeech. We always prefume that the projefts of 
our enemies are judicioufly planned, and then ferioufly prepare to 
defeat them* For we ought not to found our fuccefs upon the 
hope that they will certainly blunder in their conduift, but that 
Vo L. L K " wc 
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" we have oipitto4 bo proper ftep for our own fccuriQr. We ought 
.*< fiot to in^gine, there is £0 mlghiy difierenpe between man and 
*< man i hut, that he is ihp m9ft ncccm^Qx^ who hath been re- 
" gularly trained through a couffe of needful induftry and toil. 

"* $uch is the difcipline wbiqh qur Others have handed down to 
*' u$ ; and by adh^ing to it^ we have reaped confiderafole advantages. 
" Let us not forego it now, nor in a fmall portion of oiHy one day 
** precipitately detenoin^ a point, wherein fo many lives, £0 vaft an 
*' cpcpence, fo many dates, and fo much honour are at ftake. But; 
*' l^t us more leifurely pro<:fed, which our power will warrant us 
" in doing more e^y than others. Difpatch embafladors to the 
" Athenians, conceriung Potidj» > difpatch: them, c<»Kerning the com- 
" pUunts our allies qchib^ ag^inft them; and the iboiier, as they have 
'* declared a readinefs to ^bmit to fair decifioas. AgainA men, who 
*.* p^r diis, we ought not to march,. before they are convided of 
" injuftice. But, during tlus interval, get evpry thing in readinels 
" for war. Your rcfolutions thus will be mqfl wifely formed, and 
Arlke into your c;nemies th^ greateft dfe^." 



«i 



Arcbidamus fpoke thus. But Stbenela'id^s, at that fime one of 
the Epbori, ftanding ^rt^if the laft oa this ciccafic«a» gaxe his opinion 
as fi)lloweth : 

8fitci»fSikt» "THE many words of the Atbeiuans for my pact I do not un- 
" derftand. They have been eieceeding laigs in the praife of them- 
*' felves i but aa to the charge agaioft tkem, that they injure our al- 
" lieis and Pefopowefus, they have made no reply. If, m troth, 
" they were formerly good againft. the Medes, but are now bad* 
" towards us, they d^ferve to be doidDly puniihed} becaufe, eeafing 
*< to be good, th^y are grown very bod. Wet continae rf» fime 
*• perfons both then aud mw, and (ball not, if we are wife, pafs 
^* ovqr th^ iinj,ttrifis dooe to QUC «tttes> noc wait any longer to revenge 

^ them> 
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^ thctH^ fince they are paft wsudng for thivt fc^tkig^. But -•'— ^ 
'^ other pccple^. forfiiotbv have a great dc^ of weahb^ and (hips^ 
<^ and horfei i— ««*- We too how g^dkixt alfie^y whom we ought not 
^ to betray to the Atboiianlv nor refer them tx> law and pleadings, 
^^ finceiit wa9 notby'pleodingi t&ey were injured :^ But we ought, 
" with all expedition and with all oiir ffatngth^ to feek revenge. 
*^ Him wcoogfarto dehtterate when we hsive beeik wronged, let no 
^^ man: pretend to vaScxm ms : It woal^ hare better become tbofi^ 
^^ whadBfigned to eombit: iuch wrong^, tt> have deliSerated' a long 
<< tune ago. Vote then the war, L^edisBmbnian^, widl a fpirit be-' 
^ coming Sparta:. And^ neither ixSkt the Athenians to gvow ftill 
" greater, nor let us* betray our own confederates; but, with tfitf 
«< Goda on our fide^ march out againfl: theie authors of injafldce/' 

Hawngfpoke thus, by virtue of his offite as prcffiding in the cbl- Tlvfueftiom 
lege, of Efdbori % he pwt the queftion in th€f Lacedaemonian council.''*^' 
But, as they vote by voice and not by ballot, he faid " he c^ould not 
•* amidft the {bout diftinguifli the majca'ity;** and; being defirbus 
that each of them, by pkwftly declaring his opkiioH, mi^t flitfw they 
w«e more indihaJb ta w^, he pi^dc^eded thtfr— — " Tb whom- 
'* ib«ver of' ytxi^^ Laoex&moniam; ti» treaty^appearethbroke^and th<i 
••- Adxcnifliis t6 be in- the wrong; let him' riie up and go thilifer,*" 
painting out to them ascertain ptace: " Bat, whoever is of the (50n- 
*^ trary opinion, let htm go yonder/' They rofc up, and Wttt' di- 
yiAcd'y. bttta great mlajbrity was oa that fide which voted the trCiaty CarrM. 
broke. 

I The college of Epbm (or infit£iors) miniftration was lodged in tbeir hands, and 

at Sparta confrifed of five. They were an- the kin^ were never fovereigns but in th^ 

nually eleded by the people from their own field at the head of the troops. One of th^ 

body, and were defigned to be checks upon Ephori had the honour to give its ftile tg 

the rqgadpower.Theynevef forgot the end of the year, in the fame manner as the firit 

tbeir ihfihutian; and in fad quite lorded it Arcboh did at Athens, 
over the kings. In a word, the whole ad- 
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Upon this, callbg in their confederates, they told them, '* They 
'^ had come to a refolution that the Athenians were guilty of in-- 
^' juftice ; but they were defirous to put it ag^ to the vote in at 
'^ general aflembly of all their confederates, that by taking their 
" meafures in concert, they might briskly ply the war, if deter- 
*^ mined by common confent** 
Tbi Uccd«- Matters being brought to this point, they departed to their rc- 
iuu o/th ipedive homes, and the Athenian embailadors, having ended their 
^^^ negotiations, ftay*d not long behind. This decree of the Lacedaemo- 
nian council that '' the treaty was broke,'' was paiTed in the four- 
teenth year of the treaty concluded for thirty years after the conqueft 
of Eubcea. But the I^icedsmonians voted this treaty broke and a 
war neceffary, not fo much put of regard to the arguments urged by 
their allies, as from their own jealoufy of the growing power of the 
Athenians. They dreaded the advancement of that power, as they 
iaw the greateft part of Greece was already in fubjedion to them. 

tUpiiftm. NOW the method, by which the Athenians had advanced their 
power to this invidious height, was This ■ * 

After that the Medes, defeated by the Grecians both at land and 
fea, had evacuated Europe, and fuch of them, as efcaped by iea, 
were utterly ruined at Mycale, Leotychides king of the Lacedxmonians 
who commanded the Grecians at Mycale returned home, drawing 
away with him all the confederates of Peloponnefus. But the Athe- 
nians, with the confederates of Ionia and Hellefpont, who were now 
revolted from the King, continuing in thofe parts laid fi^e to Seftua 

2 The fcrics of hiftory on which Thu- in the cleareft moft oixfcrly manner, he 

cydides now enters, though not ftriAIy opens before us the fource of the Athenian 

within the compafs of his fubjefi, yet moft power, and by a neat and concife enumera- 

needful to give it light, and to (hew how tion of notable events, cx)ndu£ls it to that 

prefent events are conneSed with, and how height, which excited the jealoufy of other 

far they refulted from preceding, is excel- flates, and was the true political caufe of 

)eat in its kind. He ftates important faAs the fuccceding war. 

then 
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then held by the Medes ; and, preffing it during the winter- fcafon, 
the Barbarians at length abandoned the place. After this they 
feparated, failing away from the Hellefpont, every people to their 
own refpedivc countries. 

But the Athenian community, when the Barbarians had evacuated ^^Xdet. 
their territory, immediately brought back again from the places of 
refuge their wives and children and all their remaining efFefts, and vi- 
goroufly applied themfelves to rebuild the city of Athens and the 
walls : For but a fmall part of thefe was left flanding 5 and their 
houfes, moft of them had been demoliftied, and but few preferved 
by way of lodgings for the Perfian nobles. The Lacedaemonians, 
informed of their defign, came in embaiTy to prevent it ^ partly, to 
gratify themfelves, as they wduld behold with pleafure every city in 
Greece unwalled like Sparta ; but more, to gratify their confederates, 
inviting them to fuch a Itep from a jealoufy of the naval power of 
the Athenians, now greater than at any time before, and of the cou- 
rage they had fo bravely exerted in the war againfl the Medes. They 
required them to dcfifl from building their walls, and rather to join 
with them in levelling every fortification whatever without Pelopon- 
nefus. Their trae meaning and their inward jealoufy they endeavoured 
to conceal from the Athenians by the pretence, that " then the Bar^ 
barian^ fhould he again invade them, would find no flrong-hold 
from whence to aflault them, as in the laft inflance he had done 
from Thebes ;'' alledging farther, that " Pcloponnefus was a place 
of fecure retreat and certain refource for aH." To thefe repre- 
fentations of the Lacedemonians the Athenians by the advice of 
Themiflocles made this reply, that " they would fend embafladors 
to them to debate this aflair ;'* and fo without farther explanation 
difmified them. Themiflocles next advifed, that " he himfclf 
might be difpatched forthwith to Lacedaemon, and by no means 
haftily to fend away the others who were to be joined in the com- 
miflion with him, but to detain them till the walls were carried up 

to 
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^0 alieigbt neceiTary at IcaA for a» dofence ; that the wock flioujki 
be expedUed by tbe joifiit^labour of all the inhabitants without 
exception, of tbcmfelves,^ their wives aod thcii: childsen^ fparing 
neither public nor private edifice from whence aay proper ma- 
terials could be h^d^, but deotoliihing alU" Having thua advifed 
thern^ ai).dr fu^efled ^tker wiiat conduA he himfelf defignod* 
to, obferve, h? fcts out for Lacedsmon. Upon his arrival there, 
he demanded no, piiblic audie^cQ, he protradted matters^, and 
ftudied evafions. Whenever any perfoji in the publ«> adroiniftration 
dcnjancjed. the, roafbn wJiy- he aiked not. an audience, his anfwer 
was, tha,t ** he waited fop the arrival o£ his coUegues, who were 
det^inqd by qrgeat bufijne(s,. hq.expe<3ed they would i^edily be with 
him, aijd was furprized: they are not yet come/' As they had. a 
gopd opinion of Themiftpcles,, they eafily acquiefced in ftich an an^ 
fwer.. B^t other Perfoija afterwards, awiying and making clear afBr- 
mation that " the wall ip. cwrying on and already built up to a coih- 
iid^Kible height/' they had it no loi»g5i; in. their power to be. incre-^ 
duloujv Xhemiftocl^?,. knowing, this^ exhorts them, " not mflily 
to be biaffed: by rumours, but ratbcivto, fend. away feme trufly pcr-^ 
fons of their own body, who from a view might report tho^ truth." 
With this propofaL they comply ^ and Themiftocles fendcth fecret 
inftru<5lions to, the Ath?niqps hpw, to behave to wards thcfe delegates ; 
— ** to deJpiRthem, thpugh with as little appearance of defignas 
poffible, and by no meaop to dilrmifs them before they received agaia 
theif. own cijvbafladors :" For his coUegiies were by. this. aixived> 
n^jTufl. Abronychus the fon of Lyficles, and.Ariftides ♦-the fon of Lyfima*- 
chus, who. brought h«n an- affurance that the wall was fufHciently 
compleated. His fear was, that the Lacedaemonians, when they had 
difcovercd the truth, would put them under arreft. The Athenians 
therefore detained the delegates according; to inftruftion. And: Th«r 
miftocles, going to an audience of the Lacedaemonians, there openly 
declared, ** that Athens was now fo far walled, as to be ftrong 

enough 
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enough for the defence of its Inhabitants : For the future, when the 
Laccdaemonianft .or confederates fent embaffadors thither, they muft 
jtddrefs themfclves to them as to a people who perfeAly knew thcit 
(&wn intoreft and the intereft of Greece ; fince, when they judged 
it moft advifcable to abandon their city and go qn (hip-board, they 
averted their native courage without Lacedaemonian fnpport } and> in 
all fiibfeqoent meafures taken in conjundiont had {hewn themfelves 
not at all ia^ior in ^e cabinet Or the field : At prefent therefore 
they judge it moft expedient to hare Athens defended by a wall, 
and thus to render it a place of greater fecurity for their own ffteni'- 
bers and for all their allies : It would not be poCGble, with ftrength 
inferior to that of a riTal-power, equally to preferve and evenly to 
ballance the public welfitre of Greece." —-From hence be inferred, 
tiiat *' either all dties of xhe^aUs which formed the Lac^dsetAoniaft 
league fliouid be difhrantled} or it be allowed that the things no\V 
done at Athens were juft and proper." The Latedtemonidffs, upon 
hcarii^g this» curbed indeed all appearance of fefentment agaihft th* 
Athenians :— They had not lent their embafly diroSly to prohibit, 
but to- adyife diem to defift tipon motives of general good : at that 
time alib„ tiiey had a great regard for the Athenians, becaufe of tht 
pt^ic fjMrit iey had fhewn againft tbe Mede : ■-*— *But however, 
thus baffled as they were in their political views, they were inwardlj^ 
provoked; and the embifiadors on each fide returned home without 
further etnbroiiments. 

By this condod the Adienians in a fmall fpace of time walled their 
cky around t And die very face of the ftrnaure flicwetb plttirAy to 
this djay that it was built in hafte. The foundations are laid with 
flMjes of every kind, in feme places not hewn fo as properly to fit 
bob piled on at random. Many pillars alfo from fepalchritl oiohtf*- 
ments-and carved flones xfcre blended promifcuou'fly ill tlie work. 
For the circuit of it was every where ejikrged beyond the compafs 
of the city ; and for this reafon,. coll©6t4nig the materials from eVefy 
plMs without diftindion, they loft no time. The- 
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7bePiraus. Thcmiftocles alfo perfuaded them to finifli the Plrseus: For it wai 
^ Arcbon. bcguH bcforc this, during that year, in which he himfelf ^ was ♦ chief 
magiftrate at Athens. He judged the place to be very commodious, 
as formed by nature into three harbours ; and, that the Athenians, 
grown more than ever intent on their marine, might render it highly 
conducive to an enlargement of their power. For he was the firft 
perfon, who durft tell them, that they ought to grafp at the fove- 
reignty of the fea; and immediately began to put the plan in execu- 
tion. And by his dire<aion it was, that they built the wall round 
the Piraeus of that thicknefs which is vifible to this day. For two 
carts carrying the ilone pafTed along it by one another : Within 
was neither mortar nor mud ; but the entire ftrudure was one pile 
of large ftones, hewn fquare to clofe their angles exadly, and grap- 
pled firmly together on the outfide with ircm and lead ; though in 
height it was not carried up above half fo far as he intended. He con- . 
trived it to be, both in height and breadth, an impregnable rampart 
againfl hoftile afiaults ; and he defigned, that a few, and thofe the 
leafl able of the people, might be fufficient to man it, whilft the 
refl fhould be employed on board the fleet. His attention was chiefly 
confined to a navy; plainly, difcerning, in my opinion, that the 
forces of the King had a much eafier way to annoy them by fea than 
by land. He thence judged the Piraeus to be a place of much greater 
importance than the upper-city. And this piece of advice he fire- 
qucntly gave the Athenians, that " if ever they were prefled hard 
by land, they fhould retire down thither, and with their naval force 
make head againfl all opponents.*' In this manner the Athenians, 

5 The number of the Archom or Rulirx its ftile to the year, and was therefore 

was nine. They were annually eleftcd called Epmj^mus or the Namer : The 

by lot, and were required to be of noble fecond was ftilcd King : The third 

birth, of a pure Attic dcfcent, irrcproach- PoUmarcb : The other foe in commoa 

able both in moral and political charafier, Thefmotbeia. All the civil and religious 

dutiful to their parents, and perfeaiy found afiairs of the ftate belonged to their de^ 

in body. The firft of the nine gave partiment. 

Without 
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widiout ioiiog time, after the retreat of the Medes fortified their 
city, and prepared all the ncceflary means for their own fecurity. 

Pau^nias the fon of Cleombrotus was fent out from Lacedsmon, Paaranias, 
as commander in chief of the Grecians, with twenty fail of (hips 
from Peloponnefus, joined by thirty Athenian and a number of other 
allies. They bent their courfe againft Cyprus, and reduced moft of 
the towns there. From thence they proceeded to Byzantium garri- 
foned by the Medes, and blockaded, and carried the place under his 
direftions. 

But, being now grown quite turbulent in command, the other 
Grecians, efpecially the lonians and all who had lately recovered 
their liberty from the royal yoke, were highly chagrined. They ad- 
drefled themfelves to the Athenians, requefting them " from the tie 
of confanguinity to undertake their protedlion, and not to leave them 
thus largely expofed to the violence of Paufanias/* This requeft was 
favourably heard by the Athenians, who exprefled their willingnefs 
to put a ftop to fuch grievances, and to refettle the general order, to 
the beft of their power. — But during this, the Lacedaemonians re- 
called Paufanias, that he might anfwer what was laid to his charge* 
Many of the Grecians had carried to them accufations againft him 
for an unjuft abufe of his power, fincc in his behaviour he refem- 
bled more a tyrant than a general. And it fo fell out, that he was 
recalled juft at the time when the confederates, out of hatred to him, 
had ranged themfelves under the Athenian orders, excepting thofc 
troops which were of Peloponnefus. Upon his return to Lacedae- 
mon, he was convided upon trial of mifdemeanors towards particu- 
'lars, but of the heavieft part of the charge he is acquitted : For the 
principal accufation againft him was an attachment to the Medifti 
intereft ; and it might be judged too clear to ftand in need of proo£ 
Him therefore they no longer intraft with the public command, 
but appoint in his fted Dorcis with fome coUegues to command what 
little force of their own remained* To thefe the confederates would 
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no longer yield the fbpreme command; whicli fb foon as they 
percdved, they returned home. And here, the Lacedaemonians de- 
fined from commifiioning any others to take upon them that pofl ; 
fearing, left thofc who fliould be fent might by their behaviour ftill 
more prejudice the Lacedaemonian intereft, a cafe they had reafon 
to dread from the behaviour of Paufanias. They were now grown 
defirous to rid themfelves of the Medifti war ; they acknowledged 
the Athenians had good pretenfions to enjoy the command, and at 
that time were well-afFc(fted towards them. 

^ The Athenians having in this manner obtained the fupreme com- 
mand, by the voluntary tender of the whole confederacy in confc- 
quence of their averfion to Paufanias ; they fixed by their own 
authority the quotas whether of fhips or money ^ which cach^ate 
was to furnifli againft tbe Barbarian. The colour pretended was, 
" to revenge the calamities they had hitherto fufFered, by carrying 
hoftilities into the dominions of the King.'' . This gave its firft rife to 
the Athenian office of * General ♦ Receivers of Greece^ whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to coUcdt this tribute : For the contribution of this mo- 
ney was called by that title. The firft tribute levied in confequence 
of this amounted to -f four hundred and fixty talents. Delos was 
appointed to be their treafury; and the fittings were held in the 
temple there. 

Their command was thus at firft over free and independent con- 
federates, who fat with them at council, and had a vote in public 



. 4 This nice and difficuk point was ad- 
juftcd by Ariftidcs, to the general fatis&c- 
tion of all the parties concerned. Greece 
conferred up6n him this nK>ft important 
truft) he was called to this delicate com- 
mifSon by the united voice of his country j 
•* Poor (fays Plutarch) when he fet about 
it, but poorer when he had finiflied it." 
The Athenian Hate was now ftimiflied 



with a large annual fund, by which it wat 
enabled not only to annoy the foreign ene^ 
mics of Greece, but even thofc Greeks 
who fliould at any time prefume to oppofe 
the meafures of Athens. They foon feund 
out that their own city was a more coow- 
nient place for keeping this treafurc than 
the ifle of Delos, and accordingly took care 
to remove it thither. 

refolu- 
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refolutioft*. The ciJargcment of thdr tuthorhy was the rcfult of 
wars and their own political managpment during the interval between 
the invafion of the Modes and the prefcnt war, when the contefts 
were either againft theBarbariany or their own allies end^vouring at t 
change.or thofe of thePeloponncfians whoiflterfercdon every occafion 
on purpofc to moleft them. Of thefc I have fubjoined a particular 
detail, and have ventured a digreflion from my'fobjeft, becaufe this 
piece of hiftory hatli been omitted by all preceding writers. They 
have either confined their accounts to the affairs of Greece prior in 
time, or to the invafions of the Medes. Hellanicus is the only one 
of them, who hath touched it in his Attic hiftory j though his 
memorials are fhort, and not accurately diftinguiflied by proper 
dates. But this, at the fame time, will moft clearly fhew the me* 
thod, in which the Athenian empire was ereded. 

In Ae firft place, under the command of * Cimon fon of Miltia- Cimon. 
dcs, they laid ficge to Eion a town upon the Strymon pofTcfled by 
the' Medes, which they carried, and fold all found within it for 
flaves.— — They afterwards did the fame by Scyros an ifland in the 
iEgean fea, inhabited by the Dolopes, and placed in it a colony of 

their own people. They had, farther, a war with the CaryfthJans 

fingly, in which the reft of the Euboeans were unconcerned, who at 

fength fubmitted to them upon terms. After this they made 

war upon the Naxians who had revolted, and reduced them by a 
ficge. This was the firft confederate-ftate, which was enfiaved to 

Cimofi was a great general, a war- caufe unaMe to pay, and there ended hit 

thv oatriot, brave, open, and ingenuous, days. Omon afterwards paid the fine. 

uoriS in hb political condua like Ari- is now going alfo to perform great fer- 

E and though an able politician yet vice, to the ftat^ .s afterwards banifhed. 

Zt fo mifchievoufly refined as to difcard but recalled, apd .gam employed m fo- 

Jliy and fincerity from public mea- reign commands, dymg at lafl m he 

fi^Hb father Miltiades, after perform, fervicc of h.s country, highly regretted 

[rmoft fignal fervices to his country., not only at Athens, but throughoH^ 

was hcavUy fined, thrown into prifen he- Greece. 
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gratify their afpiring amb^on ; dioagh afterwards all the reft, as 
opportunity occurred, had die fame £ite. 

The occafions of fuch revolts were various ; though the principal 
were deficiencies in their quotas of tribute and (hipping, and refiifitb 
of common fervice. For the Athenians exerted their authority with 
exadnefs and rigour, and laid heavy loads upon men, who had neither 
been accuftomed nor were willing to bear oppreflion: Their me- 
thod of command was foon perverted ; diey no longer cared to 
make it agreeable, and in general fervice disallowed an equality, as it 
was now more than ever in their power to force revolters to fub- 
miiiion. But thefe points the confederates had highly ^cilitated by 
their own proceedings^ For, through a reludtancy of mingling in fre- 
quent expeditions, a majority of them, to redeem their perfonal 
attendance, were rated at certain fums of money, equivalent to the 
expence of the ihips they ought to have furnifhed. The fums paid 
on thefe occafions to the Athenians, were employed by them to- 
increafe their own naval force; and the tributaries thus drained, 
whenever they prefumed to revolt, had parted with the needful 
expedients of war, and were without refource. 

After thefe things it happened, that the Athenians and their con- 
federates fought againft the Medes both by land and fea, at the 
river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. Cimon the fon of Miltiades com- 
manded ; and the Athenians were victorious the very fame day in' 
both elements. They took and deftroycd the ihips of the Phoenici- 
ans, in the whole about two hundred. 

Later in time than this happened a revolt of the Thafians, arifing 
from difputcs about places of trade on the oppofite coafts of Thrace 
and the mines which they poflefled there. The Athenians with a 
fufficient force failed againft Thafus ; and, after gaining a vidtory by 
Ampliipolis. fea, landed upon the ifland. — -—About the fame time, they had fent 
a colony, confifting of about ten thoufand of their own and confe- 
derate people, towards the Strymon, who were to fettle in a place 

called 
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called then the Nine^^ways^ but now Amphipolis. They became 
mailers of the Nine^nvays by difpofiefiing the Edonians. But advan- 
cing farther into the midland parts of Thrace, they were all cut off 
at Drabefcus of Edonia by the united force of the Thracians, who 
were ail enemies to this new fettlement now forming at the Nine^' 
ways.-^^Bxxtiht Tfaafians, defeated in battle and befieged, implored 
the fuccour of the Lacedemonians, and exhorted them to. make a 
diverfion in their favour by breaking into Attica. This they pro- 
mifed unknown to the Athenians, and were intent on the the per- SanhqiMh m 
formance, but were prevented by the fhock of an earthquake ^P*"*- 
The ^ Helots, farther, had feized this opportunity, in concert with infamaiw rf 
the neighbouring Thuriatas and ^th^ans, to revolt and feize Ithome. '^ H^^^*»* 
Moil of the Helots were defcendants of the ancient Meflenians dien 
reduced to ilavery, and on this account all of them in general were 
called Me&nians. This war againil the revolters in Ithome gave 
full employ to the Lacedaemonians. And the Thafians, after hold- Thftfu. 
ing out three years blockade were forced to furrender upon terms to 
the Athenians :—^- They were *^ to level their walls, to give up 



6 Helots was the name given In general 
to the flaves of the Lacedaemonians, The 
firft of the kind were the inhabitants of 
Hdos in Mel&nia, who were conquered 
and enflaved by the Lacedaemonians} and 
all their (laves in fucceeding times had the 
fame denomination. The tillage of the 
ground, the ezercife of trades* all manual 
labour and every kind of drudgery was 
thrown upon them. They were always 
treated by their Spartan mafters with great 
feverity, and often with the utmoft barba- 
rity ; at their caprice, or fometimes for 
reafons of flatc, they were wantonly put 
to death or inhumanly butchered. There 
IS a semarkable inftance of the latter in the 
fourth book of this hiAory. According to 



Plutarch it. was a common faying in 
Greece, That a freeman at Sparta was 
the freeft, and a flave the greateft flave in 
the world. -— Thus mifcrably opprefled, 
no wonder they feized an opportunity, 
of revolt. 7*he earthquake here menti- 
oned was fo violent, that (according to 
Phitarch) it demolifhed all the houfes in 
Sparta, except five. The. Helots rofe at 
once efFeAually to demolifli thofe Spr- 
tans too, who were not buried in the 
ruins. But Archidamus had already, by- 
way of precaution, founded an alarms 
and got them together in a body. The- 
Helots thus prevented marched ofF, and 
feiaed Ithome, where they made a long and- 
obfiinate rciifiance. 

their* 
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their (hipping, to pay the whole arreir of dieir trlbuee, ta advance h 
pundhially for the future, and to quit all pretenfions to the continent 
and the mines/' 
Siigi ^ - xhe Lacedaemonians^ as their war agabft' the rebels in Jthome ran 
out into a length of dme, demanded the ^affiftanoe of their, allies^ ajid 
amongft others of. the Athenians. No fmaU number of theie were 
fent to-their aid, under the command of Cimon. The deoiand of 
affiftance from them was principally owing to the reputation they 
then were in for their fnperior skill in the methods of approaching 
and attacking walls. The long continuance of the fiege convinced 
them of the necefHty of fiach methods, though they would fidn have 
taken it by ftorm. The iirft open enmity between the Lacedaemo* 
jiians and Athenians broke out from this expedition. For the Lace- 
daempmans, when the place could not be carried by ftorm^ growing 
jealous of the daring and innovating temper of the Athenians, and re-> 
garding them as aliens, left by a longer ftay they might be tampering 
with the rebels in Ithome, and fo ratfe them frefh embaradhients^ 
gave a difmiSon to thcoi alone of their allies. --They ftrove indeed 
to conceal their fufpicions, by alledging " they have no longer any 
need of their afliftance." The Athenians were convinced, that their 
difmiilion was not owing to this more plaufible colour,^ but to fome 
latent jealoufy. They reckcHied themfelves aggrieved; and, thinking 
they had merited better ufage from the hands of the Lacedaemonians^ 
w;ere fcarccly withdrawn, than in open difregard to the league fob- 
lifting between them againft the Mede^ they clapped up an alliance 
with their old enemies theArgives: And in the lame, oaths and 
fame alliance the Theflalians alfo were comprehended with them 
both. 

The rebels in Ithome, in the tenth year of the liege, unable to 
hold out any longer, furrendcred to the Lacedaemonians on the fol- 
lowing conditions — that " a term of fccurity be allowed them to 
quit Peloponnefus, into which they never ftiall return again; that, if 

any 
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anyone of dieni beev^ fixmd there, he (hoi^ld be made the flave 
of whoever apprehended him." The Pythian oracle had already 
warned' the Lacedaemonians '* to let go tke fuppliants of Jupiter 
Ithometes/' The men therefore with their wives and children went 
out of Ithome, and gained a recq>tion from the Athenians, who 
a£ted now in enniity to the Lacedaemonians, and ailigned them Nau- 
padua for their refidence, which they had lately taken from the Lo* 
crians of Ozoli. 

The Megareans alfo deferted the Lacedaemonian and went over to Megan. 
the Athenian alliance, becaufe the Corinthians had warred upon them 
in purfuance of a difpate about fettling their frontier. Megara and 
P^as were put into the hands of the Athenians, who built up for 
the Megar^s the kng walls that reach down from Megara toNifaea, 
and took their guard upon themfclveSv This was by no means the 
leaft occaiion of that violent enmity now beginning to arife between 
Corinthians and Athenians. 

Inarus the fon of PfanMnetichus, a Libyan, and king of the Egypt. 
Libyans bordering upon Egypt, taking his rout from Maraea a city 
beyond the Pharos, had feduced the greateft part of Egypt into a' 
revolt from king Artaxerxes. He himfelf was conftituted their leader, 
and he brcmght over the Athenians to affociate in the entcrprize. 
They happened at that time to be employed in an expedition againft 
CyjM-us, with a fleet of two hundred fhips of their own and their 
allies: But, retinquiftiing Cyprus, they went upon this new defign. 
Being arrived on that coaft and failed lip the Nile, they were mailers 
of that river , and two thirds of the city of Memphis, and were 
making their attack upon the remaining part which is called the 
White-iJoalL It was defended by the Perfians and Medes who had re- 
forted thither for refuge, and by thofe Egyptians who had ftood out 
in the general defcdion. 

The AthenianSj further, having made a defcent at Hallse, a battle 
enfued againft the Corinthians and Epidaurians, in which the vidory 
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was on the Corinthian iide.~- And afterwards, the Athenians engaged 
at fea near Cecryphalea with a fleet of Peloponnefians, and cpmpleatlj 
gained the victory. — — A war alfo breaking out after this between 
the ifiginetsB and Athenians, a great battle was fought at fea by thefe 
two contending parties near /Egina. Both fides were joined by their 
cefpedtive confederates ; but the vi&ory remained with the Athe^ 
nians ; who, having taken feventy of their ihips, landed upon their 
territory, and laid fiege to the city, under the command of Leo- 
crates the fon of Stroebus. The Peloponnefians, then defirous to re- 
lieve the iEginetsB, tranfported over to -^gina three hundred heavy- 
armed, who before were auxiliaries to the Corinthians and Epidao* 
rians« In the next place they fecured the promontory of Geran&i; 
The Corinthians now with their allies made an incurfion into the di- 
flridt of Megara, judging it impoflible for the Athenians to march 
to the relief of the Megareans, as they had fo large a force already 
abroad in iEgina and in Egypt ; or, if they were intent on giving 
them relief, they mufl: of neceflity raife their fiege from iEgina, The 
Athenians however recalled not their army from iEgina, but marched 
away all the old and young that were left in Athens to the aid of 
Megara, under the command of Myronides : And having fought a 
drawn battle againft the Corinthians, both fides retired, and both 
fides looked upon themfelves as not worfted in the a£Uon. The 
Athenians however, upon the departure of the Corinthians, as being 
at leaft fo far vidorious, erefted a trophy. The Corinthians at their 
return heard nothing but reproaches from the feniors in Corinth ; ib, 
after beftowing an interval of about twelve days to recruit, they came 
back again ; and, to lay their claim alfo to the victory, fet about 
creding a traphy of oppofition. Upon this, the Athenians fallyuig 
with a (hout out of Megara, put thofe who were bufy in eredling 
this trophy to the fword, and routed all who endeavoured to oppofe 
them* The vanquifiied Corinthians were forced to fly y and no fmall 
part of their number, being jclofely purfued and driven from any cer* 

tain 
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tain route, were chaced into the ground of a private perfon, which 
l^ppened to be encompafled with a ditch To deep as to be quite im- 
paflable, and there was no gettmg out The Athenians, perceiving 
this, drew up all their heavy-armed to front them, and then forming 
their light-armed in a circle round them, floned every man of them 
to death. This was a calamitous event to the Corinthians : But 
the bulk of their force got home i&fe again from this unhappy ex- 
pedition. 

About this time alfo the Athenians began to build the long-walls lot^-waUsai 
reaching down to the fea, both towards the Phalerus and towards the *^'"' 
Piraeus. 

The Phocians were now embroiled with the Dorians from whom Phodans and 
the Lacedaemonians are defcendcd. Having made fome attempts on ^^""*- 
fioeon, and Cytinium, and Erineus, and taken one of thofe places, 
the Lacedaemonians marched out to fuccour the Dorians with fifteen 
hundred heavy-armed of their natives and ten thoufand of their al- 
lies, commanded by Nicomedes the fon of Cleombrotus in the right 
of Pleiftionax fon of Paufanias their king who was yet a minor ; and, 
having forced the Phocians to furrender upon terms the town they had 
taken, were preparing ^fbr their return. Now, in cafe they attempted 
it by pafling over the fea in the gulf of Crifla, the Athenians having 
got round with a fquadron were ready to obftrudt it. Nor, did they 
judge it fafe to attempt it by way of Geranea, as Megara and Pegse 
were in the hands of the Athenians ; for the pafs of Geranea is ever 
difficult, and now was conflantly guarded by the Athenians ; and, 
fliould they venture this route, they perceived that the Athenians 
were there alfo ready to intercept them. They determined at laft to 
halt for a time in Boeotia, and watch for an opportunity to march 
away unmolefted. Some citizens of Athens were now clandeftinely 
pra&ifing with them, to obtain their concurrence in putting a ftop to 
the democracy and the building of the long-walls. But the whole 
body of the Athenian people ru(hed out into the field againft: them. 
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widi a thou&Ad Atigives and the refpedive quotas of their allies, in 
die whole anfiountiflg to ^urteeti choufand. They judged them quite 
at a lofs about the meani of a retreat ; and the defign alfo to over^ 
throw their popular gorernment bi^an to be fiifpeded. Some Tbef*- 
falian horfemen came alio up to join the Athenians, in purfuanoe of 
treaty^ who afterwards in the heat of adtion revolted to the Laoe-* 
damronians. 
Battle o/Tz' They fought at Tanagra of Boeotia, and the vidlory rcftcd with the 
Lacedaemonians and allies; but the ilaughter was great on both fides. 
The Lacedaemonians afterwards took their route through the diflriA 
of Mcgara; and, having cut down the woods, returned to dieir 
own home through Geran^a and the K^hmus. 

On the (ixty fecond day after the battle of Tanagra, the Athenians 
had again taken the field againft the Bccotians, under the command 
of 7 Myronides. They engaged them, and gained a complete vi^ory 
at ^ Oenophyu ; in confequence of which, they feized all the territo- 
ries of Bceotia and Pliocis, and levelled the walls of Tanagra. They 
took from the Locrians of Opus one hundred of dieir richcft pcrfons 
for hoftages ; and •— *«- had now comipleted their own iMg-walls at 
Athens. 



Battk 0/Oe' 
nophyta. 



7 Plutarch in his Apothegms relates, that 
when Myronides was putting himfclf at 
the head of the Athenians on this occalion, 
his officers told him, *< they were not all 
come out yet into the field,*' he replied 
briskly, ** All are come o«t that will fight,** 
and inarched off. 

8 This battle is repreCrnted by fome, as 
more glorious to the Athenians than even 
thofc of Marathon or Plataea. In the latter 
they fought accompanied by their allies 
againft Barbarians; but here, with thtir 
own fingle force, they defeated a far more 
numerous body of the choiceft and beft dit 



ciplined troops in Greece. Plato hath 
marked it in his Funeral Oration^ and told 
us thofc who fell in this battle were the firfl 
Who were honoured with a puUic intrr^ 
mcnt in the Ceramicus. « Thefe hnvt 
" men, (fays he, as tranflated by Mr. Weft) 
«« having fought againft Grecians for the 
«< liberties of Grecians, and ddiverad cbdTe^ 
<• whofe caufe tHey had undertaken to de» 
" fend, were the firft after the Perfian 
«* war, upon whom the commonwealth 
<< conferred the bonour of being buried iei 
« this public coemetery/* 
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Soon after, the iEginetas furrcndercd to the Athenians upon tcm». -^gina* 
— They '' demoli(bed their forti6cattons, g^tvc up their (hipping, 
and fubmitted to pay an annual tribute for the futuret" 

The Athenians, farther, in a cruize infefted the coaft of Pclopon- Chaicis. 
nefus, under the conomand of Tobnidas the fbn of Tolmasus. They 
burnt a dock <^ the Lacedaemonians, took Chaicis a city belonging to 
the Corinthians, and landing their m^n engaged with and defeated 
the Sicyooians. 

During all thi« interval, the army of Athenians and allies continued Egypt. 
in Egypt, amidft various incidents and events of war, - — - At firft, 
the Athenians had the better of it in Egypt. Upon this, * the iing ^^^^^ 
difpatcheth to Lacedaemon Megabazus a Perfian noile^ furnifhed 
with great fums of money, in order to prevail upon the I^cedanno* 
niana to make an incurfion into Attica, and force the Athenians to 
recall their troops from Egypt : When Megabazus could not prevail, 
and fotx^ tooney had been fpent to no manner of purpofe, he carried 
t)ack what was yet unexpended with him into Afia. He then fendeth 
Megabazus the fon of Zopyrus a Perfian ml^Ie againil them with a 
numerous army, who marching by land fought with and defeated 
the Egyptians and their allies ^ then, drove the Grecians out of 
Memphis ; and at laft Hiut them up in the ifle of Profopis. Here 
he kept them blocked up for a year and fix months ; till, having 
drained the channel by turning the water into a different courfe, he 
firanded all their (hips, and rendered the illand almofi: continent. He 
then marched his troops acrofs, and took the place by a land-afi^ault. 
And thua a war, which bad enoployed the Grecians for fix continued 
years, ended in their deftru£tion. Few only of the numbers fent 
thither, by taking the route of Libya, got fafe away to Cyrene ; the 
jfar greater part were entirely cut off. Egypt was now again reduced 
to the obedience of the king : Amyrteus alon^ held out, who reigned 
in the yjr;7«)f parts. The large extent of the fens prevented his re- 
duftion 5 and, bcfides, the Egyptians of the fens are the moft re- 
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markable of all for military valour. Inarus king of the Libyans, the 
author of all thcfc commotions in Egypt, was betrayed by treachery, 
and faftned to a crofs. Befide this, fifty triremes from Athens and 
the reft of the alliance, arriving upon the coaft of Egypt to relieve 
the former, were come up to Medafium a mouth of the Nile, quite 
ignorant of their fate. Thefe fome forces aflaulted from the land, 
whilft a fquadron of Phoenicians attacked them by fea. Many of 
the veffels were by this means deftroyed, but fome few had the 
good fortune to get away. And thus the great expedition of the 
Athenians and allies into Egypt was brought to a conclufion. 

Theflaljr. But farther, Oreftes fon of Echecratidas king of the Theflalians, 
being driven from Theflaly, perfuaded the Athenians to undertake 
his reftoration. The Athenians, in conjunftion with the Boeotians 
and Phocians now their allies, marched up to Pharfalus of Theflaly. 
They became mafters of the adjacent country, fo far as they could be 
whilft keeping in a body ; for the Theflalian cavalry prevented any 
detachments. They took not that city, neither carried any one 
point intended by the expedition, but were obliged to withdraw and 
carry Oreftes back again with them, totally unfuccefsful. 

Siqrott. Not long after this, a thoufand Athenians going on board their 

fhips which lay at Pega, for Peg® was now in their poflcflion, 
fteered away againft Sicyon, under the command of « Pericles the 

fon 



9 Here the name of Pericles firfi oecurs, 
and a hint ibould be given to thofe who are 
not well acquainted with him to mark a 
perfen, that was a true patriot, a oonfum- 
mate ftatefman, a great general, and a moft 
fubllme fpeaker. He was born of one of 
the moft iltuftrious families in Athens. He 
was educated in the beft manner, and 
learned his philofophy or the knowledge of 
nature from Anaxagoras, whofe dodrines 
agreed fo littk with the fuperftitious 



pradices and tempers of the Athenians, 
that the mafter and all his diiciples were 
charged with atheifm, for which many of 
them were profecuted, and the divine So* 
crates moft injurioufly put to death. He 
engaged early in public affiiirs, gained the 
afcendant over all his competitors, became 
at length and continued to his death, mafler 
of the afie£Hons and liberties too of the 
Athenian people, and though mafter yet 
guardian and increafer of the latter* ^ In 

ihort. 
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foii of Xantippus. They made a defcent, and in a battle defeated 
thofe of the Sicyonkns who endeavoured to make head againil them. 
From thence, they ftrengthened themfelves by taking in fome Achse- 
ans J and, ftretching acrofs the gulph, landed in a diftrid of Acarna- 
nia, and laid fiegc to Oenias; yet, unable to carry it, they foon 
quitted, and withdrew to their own homes. 

Three years after this, a peace to continue for five years was clap- Cypnu. 
ped up between Peloponnefians and Athenians. Upon this, the 
Athenians now at leifure from any war in Greece, engaged in an 
expedition agabft Cyprus with a fleet of two hundred ihips of their 
own and allies, commanded by Cimon. Sixty of thefe were after-- 
wards detached to Egypt, at the requeft of Amyrtaeus king of the 
fenny part 1 but the reft of them blocked up Citium. Yet, by the 
death of Cimon, and a violent &mine, they were compelled to quit 
the blockade of Citium : And, being come up to the height of Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus, they engaged at one time an united force of Phceni* 
. cians and Cyprians and Cilicians both hy land and fea. They gained 
the viftory in both engagements j and, being rejoined by the detach- 
ment they had fent to Egypt, returned home. 

After this, the Lacedaemonians, engaged in that which is known by Tkehoiy war. 
the name of the boly war ; and, having recovered the temple at 
Delphi, delivered it up to the Delphians. But no fooner were they 
withdrawn, than the Athenians marched out in their turn, retook it, 
and delivered it into the hands of the Phocians. 

At no great interval of time from hence, the Athenians took the Boboiu. 
field againft the Boeotian exiles, who had feized Orchomenus and 
Chanronaea and fome other cities of Boeotia. Their force, fent out 
upon this fervice, confifted of a thoufand heavy-armed of their own, 

(hort, according to writers of the, beft au- moft dcmocratical fiate that ever ezifted, fo 

thority and the graTeft htfiorians, he was fertile in every thing great and glorious, and 

one of the moft able and moft difinterefted fo over*nin at the fame time with h&ion, 

mimflers that Athens ever bad, Athens the licentioufneis, and wild tumultuary caprice. 

with 
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Battle of 
Coronea. 



Ettboea. 



with proportional quotas from their alliet, and was cottmaaded l^ 
Toloiida? the fon of Toltnsus. Having taken and enflaved Charo- 
naea^ they placed a frefh garrifon in it» and fo withdrew. Bot upon 
their march, they are attacked at Coronea by a body of men, con* 
iifting of the Bosotian exiles' fallying out of Orchomenus joined by 
Locrians and the exiles from Bubcea and others of their partis^ans^ 
After a battle, the viAory rennained with the Utter, who made great 
flaughter of the Athenians, and took many prifoners. Upon thi«j 
the Athenians evacuated Boeotia, and to get the prifoners releafed 
coniented to a peace. The Bcsotian exiles, and all others in the 
fame circumftances, were by this re-fettled in their old habitations^ 
and recovered their former liberty and rights. 

It was not a great while after thefe laft occurrences, that Euboea 
revolted from the Athenians. And Pericles was no fooner landed 
upon that ifland with an Athenian army to chaftife them, than news 
was brought him, that ^^ Megara alfo had rooked; that the 
Peloponnefians were going to make an incurfion into Attica ; that 
the Athenian garrifon had been put to the fword by the ' Megar^ns, 
excepting thofe who had thrown themielelves into Ni^ea ; and, that 
the Megareans had effeded this revott by a jun£kion of Corinthians 
and Sicyonians and Epidaurians." Upon bearing this, Pericles re* 
embarked with the utmoft expedition^ and brought back hi;s army 

I This revolt of Megara, a little repub- 
lic almoft furrounded by the dominions of 
Athens, leagued dofely with her and under 
her protection, gave rife to that dtcreg which 
excluded the Megareans from the ports and 
markets of Athens. Others add, that they 
flew an Athenian herald, who was feat to 
expoftulate with them on this account. 
Could fuch outrages be pocketed by Athe- 
nians ? Could Pericles diffuade the people 
of Athens from ftewrng refcnjtflaent ? 
They decreed farther, though not expli- 



citly mentioned by Thucydides, that the 
generals of the Jiate fhouM fwear at their 
eledioa, to make an incurfion twice a 
year into the Megaris. We (ball foon 
fee that the Peloponnefians made it a 
pretext fer the enfuing war, and that 
Pericles juftified the decree, and perfuaded 
the Athenians to hazard a war rather 
than repeal it. This 16 the true hifiory 
of the point, though comedy a^d rail* 
iKy and libeUi0g» llrangely vary the ac- 
count. 

from 
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frotn Eubcea. And fdon after the Peloponnefians, marching into 
Attica is far as Eleuiis and Thria, laid the country wade, under the 
command of * Pleiftionax the ion of Pauianias king of Sparta : And 
dien, without cxtendii^ the ravage ariy farther, they withdrew to their 
own homes. Now again^ the Athenians tranfported a military force 
into Euboea, under the command of Pericles, and foon compleated 
its rodttdtion. The tranquillity of the reft of the ifland was re*efta« 
Uifbed upon certain conditions -, but they wholly ejeded all the inha^ 
hitants of Heftiaea, and repeopled it with a colony o^ their own. <— « 
And» not long after their return from Euboea, they concluded a peace Peace of 
£of thirty years with the Lacedaemonians and their allies, in purfu* ^"^^*- 
ance of which they reftored them Nifasa and Chalcis and Pegac and 
Tnnene ; all which places, though belonging to the Pelopomnefians, 
were in the hands of the Athenians. 

In the fixth year of this peace, ^ a war broke out between the Samian mar. 
Samians and Mtk&ins about Priene. The Milefians^ having the 

worft 



2 As Pleiftionax on this occafion eva* 
ciiated Attica on a fudden, he was banifhed 
from Sparta, as having facto bribed by the 
Athenians to quit their territory. Diodorus 
Siculus relates, that ht did it by the advice 
of Oeandridas his guardian, who attended 
him in the field on account of his youth ; 
and, that Pericles afterwards paffing his ac- 
ooonte at Athens, charged ^* ten talents 
properly laid out for the fervice of the 
flate,"^ which pafTed without farther ex- 
pknatfOfl or exception. 

3 Pericles here performed a great and 
fignal fervice to his country. The motives 
to this war are« according to our hiftorian, 
fufSciendy ftrong, upon the fcheme noW 
carrying on by Pericles, to extend the fo- 
vereignty of Athens by fea. Yet the co- 
mic poets and writers of memoirs and pri- 



vate hifiory, give another account of the 
ftflair, which it is furprieing to find the 
authofs of the Univirfat Hift^ incline to 
think as well founded as what is given by 
Thucydidcs, that " Pericles engaged the 
republic in this war, merely to gratify the 
refentment of Afpafia» who was a native 
of Miletus, againft the Samians." As 
this Afpafia hath had all the honour of 
Pericles his merit imputed to herfelf, and 
he hath fuffcrcd a weight of reproach in 
her behalf, the reader will accept a (hort 
account of this famous lady. She is al** 
lowed on all hands to have been a. woman 
of the greateft beauty and the firft genius ;. 
but averred by fome to have been a liber- 
tine, a proftitute, a bawd, nay every thing 
fcandalous and vile. Pericles was dotingly 
fond of her, and got divorced from a wife,. 

wbonk 
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worft in the difputc, had rccourfe to the Athenians^ to whom they 
bitterly exclaimed againft the Samians, Nay, even fomc private ci- 
tizens of Samos joined with them in this outcry, whofe fcheme it 
was to work a change in the government. The Athenians therefore, 
putting to fea with a fleet of forty fail, landed upon Samos, where 
they fet up a democracy ; and exaded from them fifty boys and as 
many grown men for hofbges, whom they depofited at Lemnos. 
They had farther, at their departure, left a garrifoh behind to fecure 
that ifland. Kkt a body of Samians, who would not fubmit to the 
new form of government, and therefore had refuged themfelves upon 
the continent, having gained the correfpondence of the moft pow- 
erful perfons abiding in Samos, and the alliance of PifTuthnes fon of 
Hyflafpes at that time governor at Sardis, and coUeded a body of 
feven hundred auxiliaries, pafled over by night into Samos. They 
firft exerted their efforts againft the papular party, and got a majority 
of them into their power : In the next place, they conveyed away 
the hoftages from Lemnos by ftealth ; they openly declared a revolt ^ 
and delivered up the Athenian garrifon with their officers whom they 
had feizcd to PifTuthnes ; and then, immediately prepared to renew 
their war againfl Miletus. The Byzantines farther joined with them 
in the revolt. 



whom he did not love, to marry her. 
She taught him, it is faid, his refined max- 
ims of policy, his lofty imperial eloquence; 
nay, even oompofed the fpceches, on which 
fo great a Ihare of his reputation was 
founded. The heft men in Athens fre- 
quented her houfe, and hrought their 
wives to receive leflbns from her of oeco« 
nomy and right deportment. Socrates 
himfelf was her pupil in eloquence* and 
gives her the honour of ihsxfumral era- 
tim which be xleUvers in the Mtnixmus 



of Plato. There muft have been fome 
ground even for complimenting her in this 
extraordinary manner. And, after every 
abatement, what muft we think of a lady, 
who was in fuch high efteem with the 
greateft men that ever lived at Athens, who 
taught force to orators, grace to philofo- 
phers* and condud to minifters of flate ; 
in a word, who had Pericles for her lover, 
and Socrates for her encomiaft ? See Bayle'a 
Di^ionarj under PerieUsj and Univit/al 
Hjfioryy vol. vi.p, 415. note. 

No 
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No fboner were the Athenians informed of this, than they put out 
againft Samos with iixty fail, though iixteen of them were detached 
for other fervices. Some of the latter were ftationed upon the coafl: 
of Caria to obferve the motions of a Phoenician fleet, and the reft 
were ordered to Chios and Liesbos to give there a fummons of aid. 
The remaining forty four, commanded by 4 Pericles and nine col- 
legues, engaged near the ifle of Tragia with the Samian fleet confifl:- 
ing of fcventy fail, twenty of which had land-foldiers on board, 
and the whole was now on the return from Miletus ; and here the 
Athenians gained a fignal vidlory. Afterwards, forty fail arrived 
from Athens to reinforce them, and twenty five from the Chians and 
Lesbians. With this acceflion of force, they landed upon the ifland, 
overthrew the Samians in battle, invefted their city with a triple wall, 
and at the fame time blocked it up by fea. 

But Pericles, drawing off fixty of the fliips fi-om this fervicc, 
fteered away with all poflible expedition towards Caunus and Caria, 
upon receiving advice that " a Phoeqician fleet is coming up againfl: 
them/* Stefagoras alfo and others had before been fent from Samos 
with five {hips to meet that fleet. In this interval, the Samians 
launched out in a fudden fally, fell upon the ^ unfortified ftation of 

the 



4 The Athcnisths in the aflcmbly of the 
people chofc ten gmerals evpry year, accord- 
ing to the number of their tribes. They 
were fometimes, as in the prefent infiance, 
all fent out in the fame employ. They 
rolled, and each in his turn was general of 
the day. Thucydides feldom gives more 
than the name of one, whom we may con- 
clude to have been the perfon of the greateft 
weight and influence amongft them« in h8t 
z general in chief. Philip of Macedon was 
ufed to joke upon this multiplicity of gene- 
rals, " For my part (faid he) I have never 
y had the good-fortune to find more than 

Vol. I. 



«* one general in my life ; and yet the Athe- 
" nians find ten frefli ones every year." 
Not but that thefc genV^rals were often re-, 
elected and continued years in commiffion. 
Pericles 'tis plain did (b: and in latter times 
Phocion is faid to have been ele£led five and 
forty times. Their power was great not 
only in the field but at Athens. Every 
point that had relation to war came under 
their department. Pericles in a foreign cmi 
ploy was always firft of the generals, and, 
within the walls of Athens, was the firft or 
rather abfolute minifter of ftate. 

. 5 When the Grecians continued long on 
N % 
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the AthcRjans, funk the vt&k moored at a d2(binc& by way oF guard, 
and engaging tboic which pot out againft them vi<Sorioiifly executed 
their purpofe, were mafters of their own (ea for fourteen days con^ 
tinuance, and made whatever importatione or exportetions they pkafedt 
But, as Pericles then returned, they were again ^ blocked up by fea. 
He afterwards nececved frefh ibpplies from Athens, fotty (hips under 
Thucydides and Agnon and Ph^mk), and twenty under Tlepokmus 
and Anticks, befide thirty others from Chios and Lesbos. And, 
though after this the Samians ventured a fhort engagement at iea, yet 
they now ibu»d all farther refiftance knpradicable, fo that in the 
Ainth month of the fiege they farrendeped on the following terms -~ 
^' To demolish their walls; to give hoftages; to deliver up their 
ihipping ; and, to re-imburfe by ftated payments the expences of the 

war J' 7 The Byzantines alfo came in, upon the engagement o£ 

being held only to foch obedience, as had formerly been required of 
i^enu 

Not 



a ilatioo, or were apprehenHve of being at* 
loicked by an eneaiy, they fortified their 
Daval flation and camis towards the land 
with a ditch and rampart, and towards the 
fea with a palifade. At other times, a num- 
ber of their (hips lay out more to fea, by 
way of guard or watch to the reft, which 
were generally dragged aihore, whilft the 
foldiers lay round them in their tents. Somo* 
times they were only moor'd to the fbore, 
or rode at anchor, that they might be ready 
upon an alarm. See Potter*^ Arcbaohgia^ 

Vpl II.C.20. 

6 The manner of doing this, was *< to 
'' environ the walls and harbour withlhips, 
<< ranged in order from one fide of the 
^ Ihore to the other, and Jo clofdy joined 
<* together by chains and bridges, on which 
•^ armed men were placed, chat without 



*< breaking their order, then^ could be no 
<* paflag^ from the town to the fea." P«r- 
iir*s jfrck^oiciiay Vd. II. c. ai. 

7 Samos thus reduced, which in man* 
time power vied with Athens berfelf, and 
had well nigh defeated her grand plan of 
being miftrefs of the fea, Pericles was re« 
ceived upon his return with all the honours 
a grateful people could give him, and was 
pitched upon to make the foneral oration 
for thofe ilain in the war. He performed 
his part with high applaufe. The ladies in 
particular were loud in their acclamations, 
and were eagerly employed in careffing and 
crowning him with garlands. But for a 
fmart piece of raillery from one of them^ 
on thb occafion, and his finarter repartee^ 
the reader may confult the Umvtr/al !£• 
Jl9rj^ Vd. Vh p. 4<9« the VM^ In the 

htter 
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Not many years interveDcd between this pericxl of time and the Ria^tukaiam. 
life of t]K>(e difieretices above recited concernbg Corcyra and Poti^ 
daBa^ and all occurrences whatever, on which the pretences of tbk 
Peloponneiian war were grounded. All tfaefe traniadions in general, 
whether of Grecians s^ainll Grecians or againft the Bariariafty leU 
out in the cotnpafs <£ £fty years, betwem the i;etreat of Xerices and 
the commencement of this prefent war; during which period the 
Athenians had eflablifhed their dominion on a folid bails, and 
had Tofe to a high cxakAion of power. The Laoedsmoniaas were 
.ienfibie of it, yet never opposed them, except by fooke tranfient ef- 
£>rts^ and, for the mbft part of the time, were quite cafy and indif- 
ferent about k. That people had never been known in a iumry to 
xun to aroks: Their wars were indiipcnfably neceflary ; and fometimes 
4fasy were eotangled m dkxsieAic faroils. Thus they iooked on with 
indolent unconcern till the Athenian power was manifeftly eftafaiiihed, 
and, encroachments were made upon their own ailtance* Then indeed 
they detenmned to be ^no logger patieot : They refi>fared upon a tvar, 
in which their utaoft forae IheuU be exerted, and the Athenian 
power, if poflible^ demoliflied. 

O N thejfe mofenwfi wras fotmod dv piMic rtiModcM of liie Lacie- QmtiMtuai»»tf 

<d»iBofUMi6 Vhaa '*the ireaQr was vroUted, «iKi die Atbenians ''^'^■fi^o- 

** %Kere goUfljr <^ iaJaAice." Tb^ had a^ £;nt to Ddf^i, to en- 
^nire of dae Ood, « Whether their tnur wduU 1)e focoefsfblf" He is 
sported to have retHUMd this«sfwer. That ** of «h^ warred with 
*'\aU thMT mi^t, thc^ ihoold at iaH be tinamphant, and he himfdf 
'*' «v>otty 6gbt on dkdkT fido, lim^ed and Aaiflvoked/' 

They had mm t^va. ^tunmoBcd their confederaiKs to <a«end, and Jmithtr tm. 
defigned 40 {>tt <k to .a general faillat, " iWhcther the war IhottH be ^,^ 
" milertakeo:?'" Tlbe smbafladots :fr«m the fwmA coni^lStuents of 

latter part of that note, the authors feem the merit dT having ferved his country in 
willing both to deny and to allow Pericles the redudkui of S^imos. 

N 2 their 
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their alliance arrived, and aflembled in one general council. Others 
made what declarations they pleafed, the majority inveighing againft 
the Athenians and infifting upon war : But the Corinthians (who had 
beforehand requefted every Jiate apart to ballot for war) alarmed for 
Potidsea, left for want of fome fpeedy relief it might be utterly de- 
ftroyed, being prefent alfo at this council/ ftood forth the laft of all/ 
and fpoke to this effed : 

spuchoftbi "WE can no longer, ye confederates, have any room to complain 
°"^ '• c< Qf ^h^ Lacedaemonians, fince their own refolution is already en- 
gaged for war, and they have fummoned us hither tp give our 
concurrence. For it is the duty of a governing and leading Jiate^ 
as in private concerns they obferve the equitable conduA, fo ever 
to keep their view intent upon the general welfare, fuitably to that 
fiiperior degree of honour and regard, which in many points they 
pre-eminendy receive. 

For our parts, fo many of us as have quitted Athenian fricnd- 

fhip for this better aflbciation, we require no farther trials to awaken 

our apprehenfions. But thofe amongft us, who are feated up in 

^' the inland parts, at a diftance from the coaft, fhould now be con- 

^^ vinced, that unlefs they combine in the defence of fuch as are 

in lower fituations, they will foon be obftruded in carrying out 

the fi-uits of their lands, and again in fetching in thofe neceilary 

" fupplies which the fea beftoweth upon an inland-country. Let 

them by no means judge erroneoufly of what we urge as not in 

the leaft afiedting them; but look upon it as a certainty, that if 

they abandon the guard of the maritime fituations, the danger will 

foon advance quite up to them, and they of courfe no lefs than 

we are concerned in the ifltie of our prefent determinatbns. For 

this reafon they ought, without the leaft hefitation, to make the 

timely exchange of peace for vrzr. 
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** It is indeed the duty of the prudent, fo long as they are not in- 
jured, to be fond of peace. Bat it is the duty of the brave, when 
injured, to throw up peace, and to have recourfe to arms ; and^ 
when in thefe fuccefsful, to lay them down again in peaceful 
compofition ; thus, never to be elevated above meafure by mili« 
^' tary fuccefs, nor delighted with the fweets of peace to fufier in- 
^^ fults. For h^ who, apprehenfive of lofing this delight, fits indtf-* 
** lently at eafc, will foon be deprived of the enjoyment of that de- 
*^ light which interefteth his fears ; and he, whofe pafiions are in- 
*^ flamed by military fuccefs, elevated too high by a treacherous con- 
^^ fidence, hears no longer the didates of his judgment. Many are 
^^ the fchemes which, though unadvifedly planned, through the 
^' more unreafonable conduct of an enemy turn out fuccefsful : But 
^ yet more numerous are thofe, which, though feemingly founded 
^^ on mature counfel, .draw after them a difgraceftil and oppoiite 
^^ event. This proceeds from that great inequality of fpirit, with 
which an exploit is projecfted, and with which it is^ put into adtual 
execution. For, in council we refolve, fiirrounded with fecurity ; 
in execution we £unt, through the {u-evalence of fear. 
'^ We now, having been grofly injured, and in abundant inflances 
*' aggrieved, are taking up arms; and, when we have avenged our- 
*' felves on the Athenians, fhall at a proper time lay than down 
again. Succefs, . upon many confiderations, we may promife our- 
felves: In the firfl place, as we are fuperior in numbers and mi- 
litary skill: In the next, as we all advance with uniformity to ac- 
complifh our defigns. A nayal force, equal to that in which 
their fhrength confifts, we fhall be enabled to equip, from com- 
'* peteot flores we feparatcly pofTefs, and the funds laid up at Delphi 
^' and Qlympia \ If we take up thofe upon ioterefl for immediate 
8 In the temple of ApoUo at Ddpbij and Ycrfally paid tbefeDeities, and the numerous 
that of Jupiter at Olympia. The wealth re- and valuable of^rings Tent annually to thefe 
pofited in thefe places muft have been very famous timples. 
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*^ fenrioe, ifc are «Uc, 1>y ^obrgiDg tf)«tr pa;^^ to dfa# a^y all the 
'^ £breigners ¥Erho maa their fleptis. The Athfcnian power is not 
fiippofted by a natantl but a pmchafed fticogth. And our own b 
kTs liaHe to be ti^used hy the fame melJud^ as we are Axong \h 
cur pecihhs mooe than m kxs ^eaith, Sheold we gaindle Vi'd- 
tory but ia 4xat fingie engagenkent at fea, in all prababUiiy We 
have done their bofbrds ; or, in caft thty oDOtinue the ftruggl^, 
we fhaU then haw a bnger ipace to in^Ht^vie our MVal praCticd": 
And when once wc have gained an equality of &M^ oor naflufal 
oottfage will CooA ^bcnre us tlie tnumplL, For «hat valkmc fpirit^ 
wiuch we enjoy by nature^ it is tmpoffibie &r tinn to aOqtiiM by 
rules ; Sut that fupti:iort(y» widi which At prefent their fldU 
invefts tfacm, we dtnay eafily learn to ovenBateb i^ pradace. 
^ Thofe {urns of moDey» liqr which thefe pamts ane diieiy to bb 
oumpaifed, we wtU Te%)e&tvdy taontrihnft. Ba would it fiot Ih 
DcaHty be a grievous ca£i, when thsir dopeDdems mrt ncvUt back* 
"^^ wafd to &nl in ihok fans which xjhnet Aarery on tbemfilvcs. If 
'^ UK who want to he fAresgpd «n -our ^dos, and at €be Aaoe tune to 
^^ lecure our cwn pv^enratioo «— «^if weribeaU Mfiife to Mrniit tb 
.''^ e«palees» and&duld iloM npoor aMalrittobephmdeniiiy thfcm, 
'^ to ipufchafe tf4>»ffieM:8nd nuferirs for wtMrnmi 

'' We IsiTC odher cacfwttents wiikil 0at raaeh «i fispport ihh 
«< war.^^-^'-^a mrok of liicir dcpondealB i 9mi, la wafeqwiiDe ttf 
/^ thatt a^dinMDationtjf thdirivirenae^ t];Bdfibaoe of their ^ftwngth ; 
^' eraaao^fKts widiin thekr tamcdiy s and jaifln^ nkbdtfr not ydt to 
^ lie foreften^ fPw war by too nuKun yiekfe to the diMdkiOiiof k 
^' pM-^heteraaned plaa^ but «f is£Sf, in ^evtfy pireftHC ealgencfe^ 
5^ cttifiiies <atid metfiodiiseth its ^«Mi cMf^ %i W*, Who IMvfe's 
'* cdobg widi a tetn|Mer sn proper MfAAisbd, hath fot'&e bttukdt 
*^ iiappoft: fiot he, who hath loft !tts teu^, is fbrlhut Mafon 
BXDte liable to tnifcarry. 
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*' Let us feracmbcr, fhiat if any one fin^le^/^ amongft t» had 
^ a centeft with iu ^» abour i fiontter, there would be need of 
•• perfeirerance. Bkrt now, the Athenians are a match for us all 
*• united; and quite too ftrong fijr any of us feparatety to refift: So 
•* that unlcfs we fupport one another with our coileftive forces, un- - 
•* Icfe. every nation and every ftate unanimoufly combine to give a 
•* check to their ambition, they will opprefs us, apart and difenitcd, 
•• without a ftruggle. Such a triumph, how gradng foever the bare 
" mention of it may be to any of your cars, yet be it known, can. 
** end in nothing elfe but plain and open flavery; To hint in mere 
** vrords fo bafc a doubt, that fo mzny ^ates may be enflaved by one^ 
•* is difgrace to Pdoponnefus. In fuch a plunge, we fhould either 
^* be thought juftly to have deferved it, or through cowardice to 
*^ fufFer it, the degenerate offspring of thofe anceftors who were the 
•*• dcliv?rep8 of Greece/ And yet, we have not fpirit enough re- 
•• maining to defend our own liberty. We fuffer one Btighjate to 
*^ ered itfelf into a tyrant, whilft we claim the glory of pulling 
^ down monarchs in particular focieties. We know not by what . 
•« methods to extricate ourfelves from diefe three, the grcateft of 
•* calamiitics, from folly, or cowardice, or floth. For exempt from 
" th^ in fka you are not, by taking up the plea of contempt of 
*• your enemies, for winch fuch numbers have fuffered. The many 
^ misfortunes arifing from diis have changed the fenfe of the word^ 
•* and caufed it to ft^d for ^rrzntfi/fy. 

•* But on the paft what neceffity is there to enlarge ? or, to blamq 
^ any ferther than may be ncceflary for the prcfent ? To prevent 
•* worfc events for the future, we ought by immediate efforts, with 
^* toil and perfeverance, tofeek for redrefs. Through toil to acquire 
•* virtues, is hereditary to Pejoponnefians. This cuflom is not to be 
^ di'opped, though now in wealth and power you have made fome 
•• petty advancements : For it never can become you to let go in 
II afSuence what was gamed in want. It becomes you rather, upon 

•' many 
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*' many accounts, with manly confidence to declare for war. The 

** oracle of a God prefcribeth h; that God himfelf hath pro-* 

** mifed his affiftance;— and the reft of Greece is ready to join 
" you in the conteft, fome from a principle of fear, and fome from 
" a principle of interefl. Neither on you will the firft breach of 
" the peace be charged. The God, who advifcth war, plainly 
" judgeth that to be already broke : You will only a<a, to redrcfe 
" its violation. For the breach is not to be charged on tbofc, 
^* who arm to revenge it ; but on thofe, who were the firft 
" aggreflbrs. 

" Since then war, confidered in every light, appears honourable 
** in regard to you, ye Lacedaemonians; fince we, with united 
** voices, encourage you to it, as moft ftrongly requifite for our ge- 

^' ncral and feparate interefts, defer no longer to fuccour the Pa- 

** tidaeans, Dorians by defcent, and befieged by lonians, (the reverie 
** was formerly the cafe !) and to fetch again the liberty of others. 
** The bufinefs will admit of iio longer delay, when fome already 
" feel the blow ; ar\d others, if it once be known that we met here 
'* together, and durft not undertake our own defence, will in a very 
•* litde time be fenfible of the fame. Refledl within yourfelves, conf&. 
** derates, that affairs are come to extremities, that we have fuggefted 
** the moft advifeable meafures, and*^ — give your ballot for war. 
" Be not terrified at its immediate dangers j but animate yourfelves 
" with the hope of a long lafting peace to be procured by it. For a 
" peace produced bj war is ever the moft firm; but, from tranquillity 
** and eafe to be averfe to war, can by no means abate or diflipate ou^ 
*' danger. With this certain conclufion, that z^Jiate in Greece isftarted 
** up into a tyrant, and aims indifferently, at the liberty of us all, 
*' her arbitrary plan being partly executed and- partly in agitation --^ 
^' let us rufh againft, and at once pull her down. Then fhall wc 
^* pafs the remainder of our lives exempt from dangers, and ijiall 
^* immediately recover liberty for thoft Grecians, who are alf^ady 
^ enflayed/' In 
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In this manner the Corinthians fpokc : and the Lacedaemonians, ^ ^^^ «»'''• 
when they had heard them all deliver their feveral opinions, gave 
out the ballots to all the confederates that were prefent, in regular or- 
der, both to the greater and ItScvJiates : and the greateft part of them 
ballotted for war. But, though thus decreed, it was impoffible for Differed. 
them, as they were quite unprepared, immediately ta undertake it. 
It was agreed therefore, that " every Jiate ftiould get in readinefs 
" their feveral contingents, and no time to be loft." However, in 
lefs^ than a year, every thing needful was amply provided ; and, before 
its expiration, an irruption was made into Attica, and the war openly 
on foot. But even this interval was employed in fending embaffies EwAaffla. 
to Athens charged with accufations, that reafons ftrong as poflible for 
making war might appear on their fide, if tbofe fhould meet with 
difregard. 

BY the firft embafladors therefore whom the Lacedaemonians fent, i« 
they required the Athenians —1— " To drive away the poUutim of 
*' the Goddefs.'* And tht pollution was this 

There was one Cybn an Athenian, who had been vidor at the Cylon. 
Olympic games, a perfon of noble defcent, and of great confequence 
in hi&^n perfon. He married a daughter of Theagenes a Mega- 
ton, who in thofe days was tyrant of Megara. This Cylon, afking 
advice at Delphi about a fcheme he had projeded, was directed by 
the God — ^^ To fcize the citadel of Athens upon the greateft feftival 
of Jupiter.'* In purfuance of this, being fupplicd with a party of 
men by Theagenes, and having obtained the concurrence of his own 
friends, upon the day of the Peloponnefian Olympics he feized the 
citadel as inftrumental to his tyranny. He imagined that to be the 
greateft feftival of Jupiter^ and to bear a particular relation to him<- 
felf, who had been an Olympic vidor. But whether the greateft 
feftival meant was to be held in Attica, or any other place, he had 
never confidered, ' nor had the oracle declared. There is a feftival of 

Vol. L O Jove 
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^ue ob&rved by the Athenians, virhkh is called the greateji fejkroal 
<f Jupiter the pr^tims. This is celebraied witkoot the city, in full 
eoncoarie of the pcaple, where many ^orifices ue offered, not of 
real vidims, but of artificial images of creatercs peculiar to the 
country. Conclttdmg however, that be had the drue fiolle of the 
oracle, be put his enterprize in execution* The Athenians, taking 
the alarm, ran out of the country in one general confluence to put a 
flop to thcfe attempts,, and inTeAiog the citadel quite biocked them 
op. But in prQce& of time, being wtvied out widx the tedioudfriefi 
of the blockade, many of them departed, leaving the care of it to . 
the nine Archom^ ifrith a full power of *^ afting in whatever manner 
they (bouW judge moft expedient :" For,, at that time^. moft parts 
of the public adminiilcation were in the managentent of theArchons. 
The party with Cylon, thus clofely invefted, were reduced y^ry low 
through fcarcity of bread and water. Cylon therefore and his bro- 
ther privately eicape^ But the reft> reduced to extremities^ and 
fome of theott had already perifhed by &mine» fit themiclves down 
^sfuppliants bytbe altar in the citadcL The Athenian guard> having 
ordered them txi; arife as they faw them juf^ ready to cxpiie in the 
temple^ to avoid the guilt of pro&nation led them out and flew 
them. But fome of the number, who had fisated therafehres at the 
venerabk Qoddtffes^ at the very ahars, they murdered in > the a£t' 
of removaL And fox this action, not only the perfons concerned in 
it hot their defcendants alio were called tbt furitegious and Mcmrfed 
%f the Goddif$. The Athenians indeed banilhed thofe iacrHegions 
perfons out of the city : Cleomenes the Lacedsmooian, drove them 

9 When tbefe Jupplknu were ordered Miflerva had thrown them out of her pio* 

to come out, they tied a firing round the tedion. Some of the number lat inftant« 

atair in the cittdd, and keeping hold of ly down for fref^ protedion at the ahan 

k were come at &r a« the altars of the of the vrntrabU GMtff4ii It was an 

ven$rabli Goddiffa. Juft there the firing unavailing refource^ and they were imm^ 

happened to break, upon which the Ar- diatdy fiain upon the IpoC PbUarcb in 



cfaoas ruflied in to feize them, as if 
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oQt again, when he ivas at Aiheos on Account of a feditioa; nay, 
on this occafion they not <xdy drove away the living, but even di^ 
up the bones of the dead, and caft them out : Yet, in proce& of 
time, they returned again, and fomc of their poAerity af« ftill in 
Athens. 

This was the pdlutim which die Lacedaemonians required them 
to drive away $ with a face indeed of piety, as vindicating the ho- 
nour of the Gods ; but knowing at the iame time that Pericles the 
fon of Xantippus was tamted with it by the iide c( his mother i and 
^nce concluding that, if he could be removed, the Atheaians 
' would more eafily be brought to an accommodation with them. 
They could not carry their hopes fo far as afhially to effbd his ba- 
nilhment, but to raife againft him the public odtum, as if the war 
was partly owing to the misfortune they fu£fered in him. For, car- 
rying with him the greateft fway of any Athenian then alive, and 
preiiding entirely an the adminiftracion, he was moft fteddy in oppo- 
iition to the Lacedaemonians, difluading the Athenians bom any con>* 
ceffion, and eicciting them to war. 

The Athenians in return required the Lacedaemonians ^' to drive 
ftway the poUutkn contraidted at Taenarai.'^ For the Lacedaemonians 
fome time ago, having caufed their fupplicant Helots to rife out of 
Neptune*s temple at Tasnarus, had led them aiide, and flew them. 
And to this aftion they themfelves impute the great earthquake, * 
which happened afterwards at Sparta. 

They further required them " to drive away the pollution of the 
Chalciaecan Pallas," the nature of which was this ^ - 

When Pauianias the Lacedaemonian, upon his being firft recalled Paufamat. 
by the Spartans from his command in Hellefpont and brought to his 
tXYA befofe them, was acquitted of the charge of male-adminidrar 
tion, but was no longer mtrufted with tlie public copimiiiion ^ fitting 
out an Hermionian trireme on his own private account, he arriveth 
in Hellefpont, without any authority firom the Lacedsmonians. Hp 
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gave out, that he did it for the fervice of the Greckn war ; but his 
intention was, to carry on his negotiations with the king^ which, 
afpiring to the monarchy of Greece, he had begun before. He had 
formerly conferred an obligation upon the king^ from which the 
whole of his projcdl took its date. When, after the return from Cy- 
prus, during his firft appearance there, he took Byssantiuln which 
was pofleiTed by the Medes, and in it fome favourites and relations of 
the king were made his prifoners, he releafeth them all, to ingratiate 
himielf with the king^ without the privity of the other confederates, 
giving it out in public that they had made their efcape. He tranf- 
affced this affair by means of Gongylus the Eretrian, to whofe keep- 
ing he had intrufled Byzantium and the prifoners. He alfo difpatched 
Gongylus to him with a letter, the contents of which, as was after- 
wards difcovcred, were thefe : 

" PAUSANIAS, general of Sparta, defirous to obl%e you, 
" fends away thefe his prifoners of war. And by it I exprefs my 
^' inclination, if you approve, to take your daughter in marriage, 
^^ and to put Sparta and the reft of Greece into your fuljedion. I 
'' think I have power fufficient to efiedhiate thefe points, could my 
'^ fcheme be communicated with you. If therefore any of thefe 
" propofals receive your approbation, fend down to the coaft fome 
*^ trufty perfon, through whom for the future we may hold a cor- 
" rcfpondencc." 

Thus much was contained in the letter; and, on the recep- 
tion of it, Xerxes was delighted, and fends away Artabazus the fon 
of Phamacus down to the coaft, with an order to take upon him the 
government of Dafcylis, having firft difmifted Megabates who was 
the governor. To him he intrufled a letter for Paufanias at Byzan- 
tium, with an injundtion to forward it with all poftible expedition, 
and to let himrfee hisfignet; and that, if Paufkoias fhould charge 

him 
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jhsm with any affairs, he (hould execute them with all 'poffible dili- 
gence and fideli^. Artabazus being acrived, obeyed all the other in- 
jlindions with exaftnefi^ and forwarded the letter, which brought 
this anfwer — — 






€€ 



THUS faith king Xerxes to Paufanias. — The kindnefs done 
me in tfaofe perfons^ whom firom Byzantium you delivered fafe 
'' on the odier fide the fea» fhall be placed to your account in our 
'^ family, eternally recorded : and^ with the other contents of your 
^' letter I am delighted. Let neither night nor day relax your eameft 
'^ endeavors to efFe£tuate thofe points you promife me : Nor flop at 
*' any expence of gold or filver or greatnefs of military force, if 
*' fuch aid be any where requifite. But confer boldly with Artabazus^ 
a trufty perfon, whom I have fent to you, about mine and your 
own concerns, that they may be accomplifhed in the moft honour*; 
'' able and moft advantageous manner for us both/' 

Upon the receipt of this letter, Paufanias, who before had been 
in hi^h credit wkh the Grecians, through the luftre of his command 
at Plataea^ was elevated much more than ever^ and could no longer 
adjuft his demeanor by the modes and cuftoms of his native country.. . 
He immediately drefied himfelf up in Perfian attire, and quitting By- 
zantium travelled through Thrace, attended with Per&m and Egyp* 
tian guards ; and refined his table into Perfian elegance. His ambi- 
tion he was unable any longer to conceal, but by (hort sketches ma- 
nifefted too foon, what greater fchemes he had formed in his mind 
for future accomplifhment. He then (hewed himfelf difficult of ac- 
ceis, and let his anger loofe fo violently and fo indifcriminateLy upon 
all men, that no one could approach him. And this was not the leaf): 
motive to the confederacy for going over to the Athenians. But the 
Lacedaemonians, informed of this, recalled him the firft time upon^ 
the account of fuch behavior; and, when he was returned again in 

the 
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ihe Hermionian vellel lyithout their permiffion^ he ptainly appearad 
to ha^re re-aflamed his former pra^ices. And when forced to seniove 
from Byzantium by the oppofition raifed againft him by the Athe- 
nians, he went not back to Sparta ; but withdrawing to Colons of 
Troas, information was given that '' he was negotiating with the Bar- 
" barians, and had fixed his refidence there for very bad defigns.'* 
Upon this they could no longer be patient, but the Ephari dispatched 

him a herald and the ScytaU % with an order ** Not to ftay be- 

*^ hind the herald ; if he did, war was proclaimed againft him^ by 
^^ the Spartans/' And he, defirous to clear himielf as much as pof- 
fible from fufpicion, and confident that with money he could baffle 
any accufation, returned the fecond time to Sparta, The firft treat- 
ment he met with there was, to be thrown into prifim by order of 
the Ephori : For the Epbori have fo large an authority even over a( 
king^ But afterwards, by fome private management, he procured 
his enlargement, and offers to fubmit to a trial againft any who were 
willing to accufe him. The Spartans indeed had no pofitive evidence 
againft him, not even his private enemies, nor the genera! com- 
munity — none, to fupport them in proceeding capitally againft a 
perfon of the royal defcent, and at that time invcfted with the regal 



I The Scytali is a famous inftrument 
peculiar to the Lacedaemonians, and ufed 
by them for the dofe conveyance of opdert 
to their miniflers abmad. // vfva a long 
tiack fiick, and the conirivance was this — 
*< When the magiftratcs gave commiffion 
«« to any grneral or admiral, they took two 
«« round pieces of wood exa^y equal to 
<« one another; one of thefe they kept, 
** and the other was delivered to the com- 



^ bufineis upon it \ then taking it ofF» dlfr 
** patched it away to the commander, who 
<* applying it to fats own fiaff, the foUsex* 
<< a£Uy fell in one with another, as at the 
" writing; and the charaflers, which, be- 
*• fore It was wrapped op, were confufedly 
** diijoined and unmtelligiUe^ appeared very 
« plain." PmUt^b Arcbadi^ia, Vol. 11. 
C.13. 

If it be asked (fays the Scholiaft) how 



«* mander ; to whom when they had any PauTanias came to have the Scytale wkh 

'< thing of moment to communicate, they him now, as he was abroad without the 

««. cut a long narrow fcroll of parchment, public commiffion ? the anfwer is, He had 

« and rolling it about their own ftaff, one kept it ever fuicc his former employments. 
** foU dofe upon another, they wiotc their 

dignity : 
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iigtity : For, being uncle to Plciftarchos the fon of Lconidas, their 
Jcing tfaoi^h yet ip i3euiK)rity, he was regient-^guardian. But, by his 
diiregard of tlte laws, and his affedatioa of the Barbarian manners, 
he afforded them^ftrong reafons to fufped, that he would never con* 
form to ^ equality then in vogue. They called to remembrance 
thofe other pa&ges of his behavior, in which he had at any time- 
deviated from the inilitutions of his country -, and that further upon* 
the tripod at Delphi, which the Grecians offered as the choiceft parr 
of the Periian ipoils, he had formerly prefiiooedr by his own autho*^ 
rity, to place this infcription ~— ^ 



For Perfia*s hofts overthrown, and Grxax fi:eed. 
To Phccbns THIS Paufanias hath decreed^ 
Who led the Grecians to the gjorious deed. 



} 



Thefe verfes indeed the Lacedsemonians immediately de&ced fronv 
the tripod, and placed in their fled the names of the feveral ^ates, 
. which had joimod io the overthrow of the Barbarian and in making 
diis oblatk». Tbb therefore vras now recoUeded to the pre^dice c^ 
Bmfaoiaa ; and, in his prefent iituation, it was interpreted, from the 
circunaffances of his htte behavior,, as an argument that he had been 
equally guihy long before. They had moreover got an information,, 
tittt he was tampering with the Helots, which in fad: was trae : For 
he promifed them their liberty and die privilege of citizens of Sparta,, 
if they wouki rife at hb command and co-operate with him in the 
whole of his projed; Hot even thas wookd not prevail : They dif-- 
dained to place (b nuich confidence in the informations given by He* 
lots, as to run into irregularities to punlAi him. They adhered to 
die cuftom ever obferved anK>ngft them, never to be hafty in fbrna-r 
ing a fentence never to be recalled againft a citizen of Spartay without 
unqueftionable evidence. At length, they obtained the fbUefi: con- 
vidion, aa it is £ud,. l^ means of an Ar^lhan,. azr old minion of his,. 

and: 
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imd the perfon moft in his confidence, who was to convey to Arta- 
fcazus the laft letters he wrote to tbe king. This Qian, alarmed by 
the recoUediion that no perfon fent on thefe errands before him had 
ever returned again, having already counterfeited the feal, to the end 
that if he was deceived in his fufpicions, or Paufanias fhould demand 
them again to make any alteration, he might avoid difcovcry, breaks 
open the letters. He found by them, that he was goirtg on the er- 
rand his fears foreboded, and that his own murther was exprefly in- 
joined. He carried upon this the packet to the Epbariy who were 
now more than ever convinced, but ftill were defirous to hear them- 
felvcs, from the mouth of Paufanias, an acknowledgment of the 
truth. They therefore contrived, that this perfon fhould go to 
fan€tuary at Taenarus as a fupplianc, and refuge in a cell built double 
by a partition. In the inner part of this cell he hid {omt of the 
Epbori : And, Paufanias coming to him and demanding the reafon 
©f his fupplication^ they heard diflindly all diat pafTed. The man 
complained bitterly to him about the claufe in the letters relating to 
himfelf, and expoflulated with him about every particular— " why 
*^ he, who had been fo trafly to him during the whole courfe of his 
^* negotiations with tbe kingy fhould now be fo highly honoured, as to 
" be murthercd upon an equal rank with the meancfl of his tools?'* 
Paufanias confefled the truth of all that he alledged ; begged him, 
" not to be exafperatcd with what at prefent appeared ; ** affured 
him, " he fhould not be hurt if he would leave his fandtuary ; *' and 
carneflly intreated him, " with all pofSble fpeed to go the journey, 
*' and not to obfh-uA the fchemes that were then in agitation.'' The 
Epbori y having exadly heard him, withdrew: And now, beyond a 
fcruple convinced, they determined to apprehend him in the city. 
But it is reported, that at the inflant fixed for his arrefl, as he was 
walking along, and beheld the countenance of one of the Epf^ori ap- 
proaching towards him, he immediately difcovered his bufinefs ; and 
another of them out of kindnefs intimating the matter by a nod, he 

took 
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took to his heels, and fled away £ifter than they co^ld purfue him. The 
CAdlciacan happened to be near, and into a little houfe within the 
verge of that temple he betook himfelf, and fat quietly down to 
avoid the inclenaency of the outward air. They, who had loH: the 
ftart, came too late in the purfuic But afterwards, they flripped the 
houfe of its roof aiid doors ; and, watching their opportunity when he . 
was within, they encompafled him round about, * immured him 
within, and placing a conibnt guard around kept him befet that he 
might perifh with hunger. . When he was ready to expire, and they 
found in how bad a ftate he lay within the houfe, they led him out 
of the verge yet breathing a little; and, being thus brought out, he 
immediately died. They next intended to caft his body into the 
Cseada, where they are ufed to throw their malafaftors ; but after- 
wards changed their minds, and put him into the ground fomewhere 
thereabouts. • But the God at Delphi warned the Lacedaemonians af- 
terwards by an oracle " to remove his body to the place where he 
<* died : '* — And now it lies in the area before the temple, as the 
infcription on the pillars fheweth — '* and, as in what they had 
^* done they had violated the laws of fanduary, to reftore two bodies 
•* to the Cbalcicecan for that one." To this they fo far conformed, 
as to dedicate there two ibitues of brafs, as atonements for Pau- 
fanias. 

(The Athenians, upon the principle that the God himfelf had 
judged this a polJutiofiy required of the Lacedaemonians, by way of 
retaliation, to clear themfelves of it.) 

The Lacedaemonians at that time fent embafladors to Athens, to Thcmiftodcs. 
accufe Themiftoclcs alfo of carrying on the fame treafonable cor- 
refpondence with the Mede as Paufanias, which they had difcovered 
from the papers which had been evidence againft Paufanias, and de- 
manded that " he (hould be equally puniflied for it." The Athe- 

2 Alcithea» the mother of Paufanias, is occafion: Such was the fpirit of the ladies 
(aid to have brought the firft ftooe on this at Lacedsemon. 
Vo L. L P nians 
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nLms conplicd wkk this deowad. Bit, u he tbttt hsppcMd to be 

under &e ojiradfm ^ and refidkig cbwftf «l Ai|;0i, tl»Mgh he fie« 
^cmly.vifited other parts of Peloponnefus, they feisd a party akmg, 
wkb the LaccdaBmonians, who readily jokied m his purfoft, vAAk or- 
ders to feize him wherever th^ coald find him. lliemiADdeSi ad« 
vifed in time» fiieth out of Pdoponnefus into Cortyra, to wMdi 
people he had done a fignal kindnefs \ The Corc^r^ans expreffing 
their fear of giving him refuge left it mi^ expofe them to die re- 
ientment both of Laocdsemonians and Athenians, he is conveyed away 
by them to the oppofiie continent. Now, purfoed by diofe who were 
appointed to do it, and who bad by enquiry difcoveftd his route, he 
is compelled by mere diftrefs to turn in to Adsietus king of the Mo«- 
Joffians ^ who was by no means his friend It happened that Ad^ 
metus was not at home; and, Themiftocles the fuppUant addreffing 

Qfiion, and therefore abolifbed this ftrange 
kijarious priTilege, by wbidi ^nsmaoih Kboty 
was «nablcd to triumph over its beft friend 
public fpirit. Other republics in Gieece had 
fomcf hing of the fame nature amongft them. 
Aafhon iriuy much aibott the circum* 
flancesof Htnc p/lracifm^ I have oienticMied 
thofe points only which are univerlally 
sotted. 

4 At the time of the Perfian iirrafioii, 
the Corcyr^ant had re&fed to |mi in the 
common caufe of Greece. The Gredans 
therefore had afterwards a deiign to fell upon 
aitd deftre^ th«m. But Thcmtftodes in- 
terpofedy and iaved them by remoiiflrating, 
that by fuch proceedings Greece would be 
ptung^ into greater calamities, than it 
would hats liiiered under the deijpotic power 
cf Xcmea. 



3 The OJfradfm was a compliment of 
iui extraordinary klad faU by the (Mptevf 
Athens to foperior merit. When a peribn 
had done them great fervices, and they grew 
jlpprehenfive they might pebbly Ibew htm 
tBo mocb gntkiMii, lo the pf^iidioe of their 
awn liberties^ they bamflicd him for ten 
years. On fome particular day, each citi- 
^n gate in the name of a perfon, wrote 
upon an oftracum (a (hell, or piece of tile}, 
whom he deGred Ihoidd be fent into retire* 
snenL Six thoufand of thefc votes carried 
the point ; and he, who had thus a legal 
number of votes, was obliged to quit Athena 
within ten days. The moft difinlereaed 
patriot, and moft fuccefsful commander re- 
ceived, for the moft part, this public ac- 
knowledgment of their fervioeB. At length, 
» fcoundiel fidkyWi one Hyperbokis, was 
thus honourably di(Hngui(hed by thip public 
Voice. The Athenians thought afterwards 
they had profimed the oftracifm by treating 
him like a Themiliocles, an Ariftidcs, or a 



S Admetus bad fornierly negeciartsd an 
alliance at Athens, but was rgeAed by the 
influence cf TbsBufiodei 

hirafelf" 
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hiia&lf to 419 wife, b 1^ her dii«aed taiske tfadr cUld in Eds 
Jiand^ and fit himfelf down upon the hearth. AdmctuA returning 
ibon.after, he tells him who he wat, adcid conjixres Jum*^- /' though 
'* he had ibrmeiiy o^)Qfed him in a &ik he had preferred to the 
*' people of Athene, aot to take revenge upon an exile — . To make 
him fufFer now, would be taking thofe advantages over a man in 
diftrefs, which he ought to difdain — The point of honour con- 
fifted in equals revenging theml!dves upon equal terms — He had, 
it is tnifi, Aood in oppofition to him, but merely in a point of in- 
'' tereft, and not where life was at ftake — But if he now gave him 
" up'* ^telling him by whom, and why he was perfecuted) " he de- 
^^ priMS him of the only refource he had left to preferve his li£b/* 
AdmeCHS, having heard him, faids him riie together with the child 
whom he held as he {at down : For this was the moft pathetic 
form of fttp[£cation« And when, not long after, the Lacedaemonians 
aod Athenians arrived, and prefied him ^arnefliy to do it, he refoleth 
to give him up, and fends him cinder a guard, as he had declared his 
intention to go to /i&^ kiag^ to the other fea by a journey over land, 
as &r as Pydne, a town belonging to Alexander. He here met with 
a trading*veflel bound to Ionia ; and going on board, is driven by a 
ftorm into the Athenian fleet, which then lay before Naxos; Alarmed 
at his daiiger, he diicoveinetfa lumfelf to the raafter {for not one per- 
ion on board fuiQpeAcd who he was) and telleth him the occafion of 
his flight ; and, unlefs he will undertake his prefervation, threatens 
'^ to inform againft him, as one who had been bribed to further his 
•• efctpe; — »- preferved he ftill might be, provided no perfon was fuf- 
fcred, during the voyage, to ftir out of the vef&l: — If he would 
comply, the fiivpur fhonld be acknowledged with ef&<Sh«al grarti- 
tude." '~~ The mafter of the veffel promifcth his fervice, and 
keeping out at fea a day and a night to windward of the fleet, he af-* 
terwards laadeth him at Ephefus, Thenaiftocles, to recompence his 
care, made him a handfome prefent in money (for there he re- 

P 2 ccived 
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ceivcd thofc fums, which he had ordered fccretly'to be conveyed 
thither from his friends at Athens, and from Argos j) and, travelling 
upwards from thence, in company with a Perfian of the maritime 
provincesjj^ he gets a letter to be delivered to king Artaxerxes the foh 
of Xerxes, who had lately mounted the throne, the purport of 
which was this : -•i^^ 



<c 



<c 



c< 



cc 



'' I THEMISTOCLES am coming to you, whoof all the Gre- 
cians have done the greateft mifchiefs to your &mily, fo long as I was 
obliged by neceffity to refift the invafion of your &ther. Yet the 
good fervices I did him were much more numerous, when my own 
preiervation was fecured, and his retreat became full of hazards. 
My former generofity calls for a requital;'* (here he inferted the 
meflage he had fent to Xerxes about the retreat from Salamis; and, 
that out of regard to him, he had prevented the breaking down of 
the bridges, which was mere fi&ion 5) " and now, able to peiform 
great fervices for you, I am near at hand, having been perfccuted 
by the Grecians for my friendihip to you. I beg only a year's 
refpite, that I may notify to you in perfon thofe points which are 
" the fubjedt of my journey hither.** 

Tie king, it is faid, was furprized at the * fpirit of the man, 
and ordered him to aft as he dcfired. The time of refpite he had 

thus 



cc 



cc 



cc 



6 The boWncfs and intrepidity of The- 
aiiftocles hath been the fubjefl of admira- 
tion, in throwing himfclf on the protedion 
of the Perfian monarch, who had fixed a 
price on his bead. And yet he was fo 
high in his efteem, that the night after firft 
giving him audience, he cried aloud thrice 
in his flcep, « I have got Themiflocles thtf 
Athenian." He afterwards acknowledged 
bimfelf two hundred talents (near 40000 /. 



Sterling) in his debt ; « For fo much I 
promifeid the man that brought you to me/' 
Themiftocles foon gave him a fpecimen of 
his fine underftanding. He was defired by 
the king to fpeak his mind freely in relation 
to the affairs of Greece : He anfwered by 
his interpreter, that « difcouifc like a Per- 
fian carpet had in it a variety of figures^ 
which never appeared to advantage unlefi it 
was quite unfolded, but were not to be apprc- 

bended. 
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thus obtained he fpent in making all poilible progrefs in the Perfian 
language, and in learning the manners of the country. When the 
year was elapfed, appearing at court, he became a favourite with the 
^^S^ ^ greater than any Greek had ever been before, as well on ac« 
count of the former luftre of his life, as the hope he fuggefled to 
him of enflaving Greece ; but above all, by the fpecimens he gave 
of his fine underflanding. ■ For, in Themiflocles the flrength of 
nature was mofl vigoroufly (hewn ; and by it, he was fo highly dif- 
tinguifhed above the bulk of mankind, as to deierve the greatefl ad- 
miration. By the mere force of his natural genius, without any im- 
provement from fludy either in his youth or more advanced age, he 
could give the beft advice upon fudden emergencies with the leaft 
heiitation, and was happy in his conjectures about the events of 
the future. Whatever he undertook, he was able to accomplifh; 
and wherein he was quite unexperienced, he had fo prompt a diicern- 
ment that he never was miflaken. In a matter of ambiguity, he 
forefaw with extraordinary acutenefs the better and the worfe fide of 
the queftion. Upon the whole, by the force of natural genius, he 
was moil quick at all expedients, and at the fame time excellent, be- 
yond competition, at declaring inflandy the mofl advifeable meafures 
of afting upon every occurrence.— —But, being fcized with a fit of 
ficknefs, his life is at an end Some indeed report, that he put an 



bended, when wrapped up in the Ipiece." 
By this ingenious plea he obtained a year's 
rerpite to learn the Perfian language, that he 
might be enabled toddiver explicitly his own 
fentiments to the king in his own words and 
method. He became afterwards fo great a 
favourite, that the moft engaging promife 
in future times, that the Perfian monarch 
could make to a Greek whom he had a 
mind to inveigle into his fervice, was, that 
<^ he {hould live with him as Themifto> 



cles did with Artaxerxes." And yet, no- 
attachment to his royal friend ever made 
him an enemy to his country ; nor did 
his difinterefted patriotifm, of which ne* 
vcr man had more^ ever render him un- 
grateful to his benefactor. Through hts^ 
bounty, he lived the remainder of hl» 
life in pomp and affluence, and was ufed to 
(ay humouroufly to his children, *• We 
had been undone, my children^ if we had 
net been undone/* 



end 
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<end ioUk own lifety taking poilbn^ when he jad^ed it impoffibk to 
perform what he had promifcd the Ung. Hie monittneBt however is 
4Lt Magnefia in Afia, in the ibnim. Of this province he was gover* 
nor dirough the bounty of tbe isng^ who afligncd him Magnefia, 
*9687/.4o/. (which yielded him * fifty talents yearly,) for his faRad, Lampfibcoa 
^^ *^- for his wine, (which place was in die greateft repute for wine,) 
and Myus for his meat. His bones are faid to have been conveyed 
home by his relations, in purfoance of his own deiire, and to have 
been interred in Attica without die privity of the Athenians. For 
it was againft law to bury him there, as he had been oat-lawed for 
Ireafon 7. 

Such an end had the lives of Paufanias the Lacedarnioaian, and 
Themiftocles the Athenian, who in their own ag^ made the greatdt 
£guw of any Grecians. 

The Laceddsmonians, by dieir firft embaiTy, had injoined, what 

Was as amply in turn required of them, to do as hath been above 

I IL recited, concerning the expulfion of ihejacrilegious. But, coming 

7 Some tothon have relsted, tfatt hii I cannot end this note about Therailooks, 

countrymen afterwards honoured him with without beggbg the raader to jMcoept a 

a cenotaph in the Piraeus. Plutarch how- tranflation of an epigram in the Jntbc- 

«ver disbelieves the &A, and thinks it togia^ which appears to have been writ- 

merdyapicfiimptionformedonthefoUow- ten W4th ^iric worthy of this Uluftrbut 

ing verfes of Plato the comic poet. Athenian. 

To thee, Themiftpcles, a tomb is due. Be Greece the moaomcnti and crown 

Plac'd in the moft conipicuous point of view ; the height 

Merchants from every port with juft acclaim ^ith aH the trophies of the naval fight. 

Should (hout thy honour, and confels thy Let Periia's Mars and Xerxes (well the bale; 

&me ; Such forms alone Themiftocles can grace. 

Each fleet return'd or fetting out (hould join ^^^t, like a colunm of majeffic ftze» 

In owning all the naval glory thine ; Mis ads infcribM* let Salamis arife. 

It ihould command, high rais'd, yon vratry Swell every part, and give the hero 

plain, room, 

And point that fight v^hich gave u» all the For nothing fmaU ihould icandalixe tbe 

inaio. tomb. 
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a lecond time to «ke AdKfUADS^ tbey commanded tlkm "— '' to quit 
the blocksMb o£ Potidm;" and— '' to pennit ^gkia to gpvortt kfelf 
at k» own dilcretkm ;^ aad^ above att otber pcanls infift upon this^ 
dedarn^ noft ejqprefly that ia //bV cafe war ihould not be made»< 
•^ ^* If tfacy would levokfi their deaee coocer&ing the Mepriaxis^ 
in which tkey had been prohibited from entering any harboiM[ what«^ 
c?er in the dominion of Athens^ and from the Attic markets." 

Bat die Adicnians liAened to none of thcfe demands^ nor would* 
refoke the decnse, but repoacfacd the Megar^ans for tilGng land 
tint was facred^ land not mark'd oitt for culture^ and £or giving: 
iheltei; to runaway flaves. 

At laft, the Saai emba&dors arrived from Lacedmnon^ namely, mi 
Rampfaias and Melefippoa and Agefander, who, waving all otber 
pcnnt8 which they had formerly rehired, faid thus—- " The Lace« 
^^ daBmotnans are defirons of peace,, and peace there may be, if yotit 
^ wBl permit die Grecians to govern thcmfelves at their own> 
•* difcretion/* 

The Athenians ibrnm^med an aflemMy, where every one was in- ConfUtioiw^ 
vited to deliver his opinion. They determined, after deliberate con-^ ^' 
friltation on all the points in conteft, to return one definitive anfwer. 
Several others fpoke on this occafion, and were, divided in their fen-- 
tioMitSr feme infixing on the neceifity of a war; others, that 
peace fliould not be obflruded by that decree, which ought to be 
repealed*. At length, Pericles the fon of Xantippos ftandii^ forth, 
who was at that time the leading man at Athens, and a perfon of 
die greateft abilsties both for adion and debate^ advifed tfaem^, 
thua : ■■ 

" I FIRMLY perfcvere, Athenians^ in the fame opinion 0iat I ^enb,/ 
" have ever avowed ■ to make no conceilions to the Lacedsemo* ^™ ^' 
^' nians — - though at the fame time fenfible, that men never execute 
" a war with that warmth of fpirit through whkh they arefirft im- 

" pcllcdj 
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pelled to undertake it, but fink in their ardor as difficulties 

** increafe. I perceive it, however, incumbent upon me, to periift 

^' in the fame unvaried uniform advice : and I require thofe amongft 

you who are influenced by it, as they concur in the meaftires, 

either to unite their eflforts for redfefs, if any fihifter event fliould 

follow ; or elfe, upon a feries of fuccefs, to make no parade of 

their own difcernment. It is ufual enough for incidents unfore- 

feen to baffle the beft-concerted fchemes ; fince human intentions 

are by nature fallible. And hence it comes to pafs, that whatever 

*^ falls out contrary to our expedlations, we are accuflomed to throw 

*' all the blame upon fortune. 

^' The treacherous defigns of the Lacedaemonians, formerly, 

** againft us were viiible to all ; nor are they, this very moment, lefs 

** clear than ever. For, notwithflanding that exprefs flipulation — 

** That, upon controverfies between us, we fhould reciprocally do 

'^ and fubmit to juflice, each party remaining in their prefent pof- 

** feffions — yet, they have never demanded juflice, nor accept the 

^' offer of it from us. Their allegations againfl: us they are deter- 

" mined to fupport by arms, and not by evidence : And here they 

" come, no longer to remonfbrate, but aiftually to give us law, 

" They command us — to quit the blockade of Potidasa, to permit 

'' Mgxnz to govern itfelf by its own model, and to repeal the decree 

againfl the Megareans— — Nay, this their lafl and peremptory 

embafly authoritatively injoins us — to reflore the Grecians to their 

former independence. But, let hot one of you imagine that we 

excite a war for a trifling concern, if we refiife to repeal that 

decree againfl the Megareans, The flrefs they lay upon it, that, 

if it be repealed, a war fhall not enfue, is nothing but a colour : 

Nor think there will be any ground for felf-accufation, though for 

*' fo trifling a concern you have recourfe to arms ; fince that con- 

'* cern, trifling as it is, includes within it the fiill proof and demon- 

- " ftration of Athenian fpirit. If, for inflance, you condefcend to 

'' this 
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this demand, you will immediately be injoined fome other conde- 
^' fcenfion of greater confequence, as if this your compliance was 
owing to the prevalence of your fear. But, if at Once you ftre- 
nuoufly reftife to hearken to them, you will convince them in a 
manner clearly to be underftood, that they muft treat with you 
for the future, as with men who are their equals. 
" From the prefent crifis I exhort you therefore to form a refolu- 
tion, either timely to make your fubnuffion before you begin to 
fufFer; or, if we (hall determine for war (which to me feemeth 
moft expedient), without regarding the pretext of it, be it impor- 
** tant or be it trifling, to refufe every the leaft conceilion, nor to 
" render the tenure of what we now poflfefs precarious and uncertain. 
^' For not only the greateft, but the moil inconfiderable demand, if 
'^ authoritatively injoined by equals upon their neighbours, before ju- 
" flice hath decided the point, hath the very fame tendency to make 
" them Haves. But, from the poflure in which the afllkirs of both 
*• parties are at prefent, that we may risk a vrar with a profpedt of 
** fuccefs as fine and as inviting as our rivals can — — fuflfer me di- 
** ftinGtly to fet the reafons before you, and be convinced of their 
weight.— 

" The Peloponnefians are a people, who fubfift by their bodily la- 
bour, without wealth either in the purfes of individuals, or in any 
** public fund. Again, in wars of long continuance, or wars by fea; 
" they arc quite unpra£tifed; fince, the boftilities in which they 
" have been embroiled with one another have been fhort and tran- 
** fient, in confequence of their poverty. Such people can neither 
" compleatly man out a fleet, nor frequently march land-armies 
" abroad, abandoning the care of their domeftic concerns, even 
^' whilfl from thefe they mufl anfwer a large expence, and more 
*^ than this, are excluded the benefit of the fea. Funds of money 
** are a much furcr fupport of war, than contributions exadled by 
" force. And men, who fubfifl by the labour of their hands, arc 
Vol. I. Q^ '^ more 
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^^ more ready to advance a fervice with their bodies than with their 
^ money ^ fince, the former though expoled they ftrongly prefiime 
^' will furvive.the danger, but the Utter they apprehend muft be too 
^^ fpeedily exhaufted, efpecially if the war run oat into a greater 
^^ length than they exped, which will probably be die cafe. In a 
'^ fingle battle, it is true, the Peloponnefians and their confederates 
^- are able to make head againft united Greece ; but they are not 
*^ able to fupport a war of ^xmtinuance againft an enemy in all re- 
** fpeds provided better thafi diem&lves $ fince, by one general coun- 
<^ cil they arc not guided, but execute their momentary fchemes in 
^* fttdden and faafty efforts ; fince farther, having all of them an 
^* equality of fuffrage, and being Of different defcents, each of them 
^* is intent on the advanoemmt of a feparate intereft. In fuch cir* 
^ cumfbnces no grand defign can ever be acconipliihed. Some of 
^ them are eager to obtain a fpeedy vengeance on a foe $ others are 
<< chiefly intent on preferving their fubftance from unneceflary wafle. 
^< It is long before they can meet togetfaier to confult; and then, with 
<^ great precipitancy they forin their public determinations, as the 
*^ largeft part c£ their doie is devoted to domcftic concerns. Each 
^' thinks it impoflible, that the public welfare can be prgudiced by 
<* his own particular negligence, bat that others are intent on watch* 
*^ ing for himfelf to ihare the benefit ; and, whilA this tt'ror univer* 
** ially prevaileth amongft all the feveral members, the general wel« 
<' fare infeniibly drops to ruin. But tKe greateft obftruClion to them 
<^ will be a £»rcity of money, which as they can but fkyf^fy raift, 
<' their fteps muil needs be dilatory; and the ui^eot occafions of war 
' " can never tarry. 

^^ As lor any ibrts they can eredl within our territory, or their ap« 
*^ plication to a navy, it is beneath us to hrm any apprehenfiens 
'< firom thence. To effe<ftuate the former, would be difScult for a 
^' people of e(^ual ib'ength, in a feafon of tranquillity ; Much more 
** fo muft it be, upon the lands of an open enemy, and when we 

«^ are 
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^ are impowered to pat the fame cxpeAieni^ in exeoitlOA ag»inft 
*' them. And^ if they fhoald fix: a garfifon in Attica, they might 
•* by excurftons of defer tions from ud annoy feme part of our tcr- 
** ritory ; but, whatever works they can raife will be infafficient to 
" block us op, to prevent oar defccnts upon their coafts, and making 
** reprizals upon them by our fleets, wherein we are fuperior. For, 
^* we are betiear qualified for land-fervice by the experience we have 
•• gained in that of the fca, than they for fervice at fca by their ex- 
^* pericnce at land« To learn the naval fkill they will find to be by 
^^ no means an eafy taik. For even you, who have been in confknt 
^' exercife ever fince the Perfian invaiion, have not yet attained to a 
maftery in the fcience. How tlien fball men, brought up to til- 
lage and flrangers to the fea, whofe pradioe farther will be ever in- 
terrupted by us, through the continual annoyance which our larger 
•* number of fhipping will give them, effoft any point of ^lat ? 
" Againfl fmall £^uadrons they might indeed be fometimes advent 
^^ torous^ emboMening their want of fkill by multiplying their hum- 
^ bers : But, when awed by fuperior force, they will of neceflity 
*• defiflj and fo, by pradfcc intermptcd the growth of their fkill 
^* will be checked, and in confequence of it their fear!» be increafed. 
^ The naval, like other fciences, is the effc6t of art. It c^not be 
•* learned by accident, nor ufefully cxercifed at flarts ; or rather, 
there is nothing which fo much requireth an uninterrupted 
application. 

If, &rther, they fhould fecrcte the funds laid up at Olympia 
and Delphi, and endeavour by an increafc of pay to fcduce from 
*^ our fervice the foreigners, who are on board our fleets; —in cafe 
we were not their equals in ftrength, and they themfclvcs and fuch 
foreigners could entirely apply themfelves to the work:—- This 
then might be terrible indeed. But nought would it avail them 
now, wli^lfl^^wfaat is our peculiar advantage — we have com- 
manders Athenian^born and feamen to man our fleets, in larger 

Qji ** number 
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" number and of greater fkill than all the reft t)f Greece together. 
'* Befides, in fo dangerous a crifis, not one of thefe foreigners 
** would think of bartering an exile from his own fettlement, and 
" a dcfcrtion to that fide where the profpedt of victory is not near 
" fo inviting, for an enlargement of his pay of few days con- 
" tinuance. 

" Theftate of the Peloponnefians I judge to be fuch, or very nearly 
" fuch as I have defcribed it j whereas, our own is exempt from 
*' thofe defcdts which I have pointed out in them, and enjoys other 
•^ great advantages far beyond their competition. Grant, that they 
" may invade our territories by land : We too {hall make defcents 
" upon theirs. And -*-^ whether is the greateft damage, only fome 
'* part of Peloponnefu?, or all Attica put to fire and fword — will 
" admit of no comparifon. In the former cafe, they will have no 
*' other land to repair the damage, but what they muft earn by dint 
«* of arms: Whilft we have large tradts already in our power, both 
^* *" ^^ iflands and on the main. — Of vaft confequence indeed is 
•* the dominion of the fea. But — confider it with attention. For, 
** were we feated upon an ifland, which of us would be fubdued 
^ with greater difficulty ? — — And now, you ought to think, that 
*< our prefcnt fituation is as nearly as poffible the fame ; and fo, to 
'<* evacuate youi- lands and houfes here, to confine your defence to 
'' the fea, and to Athens itfclf j and not, cxafperated againft the Pe- 
'^ loponnefians for the fake of thofe, to hazard a battle againft fupe- 
** rior numbers. Should we be thus viftorious, we muft fight it over 
" again with another body not inferior] and fliould we be vanquiOi- 
" ed, at that inftant we bfe all our dependents, the very effence 
'« of our ftrength. For, the moment we ceafe to be able to awe 
" them by our forces, they will be no longer obedient to our com- 
•* mands. We ought not to wail and lament for the lofs of our 
•* houfes or our lands, but for the lives of our people : Becaufc lands 
^^ jmd houfes can never acquire men, but are by men acquired. 

" Durft 
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^ Durft I prefome on a power to perfuade, I would exhort yoir, 
" to inarch out yourfelves, with your own hands to execute the ^ 
" wafte, and let the Peloponneifians fee that for things of fuch va- 
*' lue you will never think of compliance. I have many other in- 
" ducements to hope for vidory, if, -intending this war alone, you 
** will forbear the ambition of enlarging your dominions, and not 
" plunge into voluntary fuperfluous hazards. For, in truth, I am 
" more afraid of our own indifcretions than the fchemes of the 
*' enemy. But the explanation, of what at prefent I only hint at, 
" fliall be referved till due occafions offer in the courfe of a&ion.^ 

Let us now difmifs the embafladors with the following anfwer— 

" That, we will open our market and harbours to the Megareansj, 

provided the Lacedaemonians in their prohibitions of foreigners will 
*• except us and our confederates : For neither was that aft in us^. 
" nor will this in them be contrary to treaty.— 

*• That, we will fuffer ihcjates to govern themfelves at their own 
" difcretion, if they were pofTeflcd of that right when the treaty 
*' was made, and fo foon as ever fbey relax the neceflity they lay 
" upon thtjates in their own league, of governing themfelves by 
" that model, which fuits beft the Lacedemonian intereft, and allow 
" them the choice, of their own polity. — — 

*' That, farther, we are willing to fubmit to a judicial determina- 
" tion, according to treaty. 

" That, a war fhall not begin, but will retaliate .upon thofa 
** that do. 

•* Such an anfwer is agreeable to jiiftice, and becomes the dig- 
" nity of the Athenian /^/(?. But you ought to be informed, that 
" a war unavoidably there will be ; that, the greater alacrity we 
" fhew for it, the more ihall we damp the fpirits of our enemies In 
** their attacks j and, that the greateft dangers are ever the refourcc 
<^ of the greateil honours to communities as well as individuals. It 
" was thus, that our fathers withftood the Medes, and rufhing to 
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^ armsifiridi re(burces €ur inferior to oursj nay abandoning all their 
fubflance^ by refoiution more than fortune, by courage more than 
real ftrength, beat back the Barbartany and advanced this State to 
its prefent fummit of grandeur. From them we ought not to de- 
generate, but by every effort veithin our ability avenge it on our 
foes, and deliver it down to pofterity, unblemifhed and un- 
impaired'' 



.cc 
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of the Athc- 



In this manner Pericles fpoke $ and the Athenians, judging that 
what he advifed veas mofl for their intereflr, decreed in conformity to 
his exhortation. They returned a particular anfwer to the Lacedae- 
monians, according to his diredions, nay in the very words of his 
motion ; and in fine concluded — that ** they would do nothing upon 
command, but were ready to fubmit the points in conteft to a judi- 
cial determination, according to treaty, upon a fair and equal foot- 
ing". Upon this, the embafladors departed; and here all negotiations 
came to a conclufion. 

Such were the the pretexts and difTenfions on both fides previous 
ft) the war, and which took their firfl rife from the bufinefs of Epi- 
damnus and Corcyra. Thefe however never interrupted their com- 
mercial dealings nor mutual intercourfe, which fUll vrere carried on 
without the intervention of heralds, but not without fufpicions. 
For fuch incidents manifefUy tended to a rupture^ and muft infal- 
libly end in war. • 



S As the Athenians were a free people, 
they made ufe of thdr liberty on all occa- 
iions to afperfe^ calumniate, and ridicule 
the great men amongft them. They weit 
at this time exhibited on the flage by name ; 
.and Ariflophanes, whofe plays were aded 
daring the Pdoponnefian war, hath ridi- 
oiled the contemporary ftatcfmen and com- 
manders with the utmoft petulaacy and vi- 
rulence. The Atbeniansafterwards thought 



proper to reftrain this IfeentfOuTners of their 
comic poets ; but it may not be amift in the 
courfe of the mtes to quote occafionally 
lomt paf&gcs fnnn bim, to fliew my coun- 
trymen, how much writing libels difibs 
from writing hiflory ; and, that where li- 
berty is abufed, no public merit nor private 
worth can defend its ownerrfrom the ttat- 
lice of bBiM^t or thcfetulaace of buffx>ns. 

Our 
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Our faiflornm btth laid Ofpen the true and 
pretended caufa of tbe Pdoponnefian war. 
Let us now Tee, how afiatrs were reprefent- 
ed on the flage of Athens. Hii comedy of 
The Aeharmans was exhibited by Ariftopha- 
nes at Athens in the fixth year of this war, 
after the death of Pericles. The decree 
againft Megara is the ground-work of it: 
One Dicaopolts of the borough of Acharnae 
is the droll of the play, and amply ridi- 
cules it to a fet of his net^bouis— — 

<• Do not be angry, fays hi^ if thoi^ a 
« beggar I prefume to ulk to -Athenians 
«« about afiairs of ftate, and for once play 
«< the tragedian. It is the province of tra» 
«« gpdy to give a juft reprefentation of 
«< things } and I am going to fpeak in a 
ic very juft manner of very fad things in- 
«< deed. Cleon will not be able to eatck 
«< me this bout, lor traducing my country- 
« men in the hearing of ftrangers. We are 
<■ here by ourfelves, and to-day is the fefli- 
<« val of Bacchus. The flrangers are not 
<« yet oomt, nor the tributes, nor the ces^ 
<< federates from other Rates: We are here 
«« fnug by ourfelves, all of us true-Uooded 
«< Athentane. Thoft odd creatures the ib- 
•« joumers I look upon as the chaff of 
«« Athens. And now to fpeak fincerdy, I 
<< hate the Lacedemonians from the hot*- 
«< torn of my foul; and I heartily wifli that 
«< Neptune, the God adored at Taenarus, 
«< would give them an earthquake, .and 
<< tumble down all their houfes upon their ^ 
<< heads. They have made fad work wkh 
«< me, all my vineyards are quite deilroyed 
«« by tbe rogues. But, my dear friends and 
« countrymen here pxefent, why do we 
«« blame the Lacedaemonians for this? And 
'< mind. Sirs, I caft no afperfions upon our 
♦< ownjftf/^; I aim at no body employed 
« in tbe afiairs of the adminiftration, but 



«« at a parcel of &d rafcals, fcurvy, low, 
«« infamous fcoundrcis, who arc eternally 
«« bringing informations againft a Mcga- 
« r6an pair of paniers. If they once fet 
•♦ eye but on a cucumber, a leveret, a fuck- 
«« ing-pig, a fprigof parflcy, or a grain of 
«• fait, they fwcar at once they belonged tO' 
«* Megartfans, and were fold that very day. 
•* Thcfe things however, though the ge-^ 
*« neral praftke, are of fmall fignification. 
** A parcel of jolly fellows, deep in their 
•* cups, ftok away from Megara that jade 
*« SimsBtha. The Megar6ins, cxafperatcd' 
«« at the lofs of their wench, made rcpri- 
•« xab by carrying off a brace of ftrum- 
<< pets, that bebnged to Afpaiia. And thus 
-«« this curfed war, which plagues all Greece,- 
<« took Its rife from three ftnimpets. Ay,- 
«« on account of three whoits Olym- 
•* pian Pericles began to ftorm, he light- 
«• en*d, thundered, rous'd all Greece to 
^ arms $ he made new laws as £ift as lb' 
*• many ballads, that the poor dogi of Mc- 
« gara muft be found neither in the fields.. 
«• nor the markets, nor by fea, nor by 
•« land. Upon this, being juft ready to 
*« ftarve, away they go to Lacedsemon, to 
«• g^ the decree leverftd which had been 
<« made on account of three whorjes. It 
«> would not Aor embaflly after embaffy had 
*< no avail, and then inimediatdy rofe all* 
** this clattering of Ihields." 

Calumny hath a dart always left in her 
quiver, and in another comedy of Arifto- 
phenes we find another let fly at Pericles. 
This was, his being an accomplke with') 
Phidias in fecreting fome of the gold iflued 
from the public treafury for the ftatue of * 
Minerva in the citadel, the workmanfliip 
of that celebrated artift. In his comedy 
called Tbe Peace^Mercury fays — — . «« Ye 
«< wife husbandmen attend to my words,. 

«« if 
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^< if you have a mind to know how things 
^< came into thb fad confiifion. Phidias 
•-«< was the firft caufe of it by cheating the 
•«• public Then Pericles helped it for- 
*^ wards, for fear he ihould (hare the fete 
^* of Phidias. He ftood in awe of your 
*^ tempers; he was afraid of falling under 
** your cenfure; fo, to prevent hb own 
^' perfbnal danger, he fet the whole com* 
** munity in a flame, by lighting up firft 
** that little fpark of the decree ag^inft 
^ Megara. He then blew up that fpark 
*• into this mightj war, the fmoke of 
•* which hath fetched tears from all the 
^* eyes of Greece^ from Grecians on both 
« fides." 

Perkrles^ had employed Phidias in adorn- 
ing Athens. The fine tafte of the patron 
and fine execution of the artift have been 
univerfally acknowledged. An accufation 
however was preferred againft Phidias by 
one of his workmen, that he had fecreted 
fome gold. By the advice of Pericles he 
had laid it on fo artfully, that it might be 
taken ofF without prejudicing the flatue. 
The trial accordingly was made, and the 
gold found to anfwer weight. It feeras 
however that Phidias was baniihed; be^ 
caufe, as the enemies of Pericles attacked 
him at the fiune time, for impiety in the 



perfons of his beloved Afpafia and his pre- 
ceptor in pbiiofophy Anaxagoras, and for 
a cheat in that of his favourite artift, he 
had only influence enough to fave the for- 
mer, by pleading eamefily for her and foft^ 
fning his plea with abundant tears. 

Both Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos have 
recorded a third ftory of Pericles in relation 
to this war. It is this -i— ;Alcibiades, then a 
youth, faw him in a very penfiveand melan- 
choly mood, and demanded the reafon of it, 
Pericles told him, *' great fums of public mo* 
«< ney had pafTed through hb hands, and he 
'< knew not how to make uphb accounts.** 
" Contrive then, replied Alcibiades, to give 
« no account at all." And in purfuance 
of thb advice he b faid to have involved 
the ^ati in the Pdoponnefian war. But 
is not Thucydides more to be depended 
upon than a whole hoft of writers of fcan- 
dal, memoirs, private hiftory and fatire I 
If we liften to the latter, there never was 
and never will be any truth in hiftory ; 
there never was, nor u there thb moment 
any true worth or merit in the world. A 
buffoon can d^rade a hero, a fpitefo] fa- 
tirift cknid every good quality in othen, 
and the ears and hearts of men will be 
filled with notbiDg but 4ctradioo and 
dander. 
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Year t. HoJiiUties begin. He Heians fy night furprize Plataa^ but 
are afterwards repulfed and Jlaugbtered. The Peloponnejians invade 
Atikm : He Jtbeniape in their Htm cruize and narite defcentrtn the 
coaji ^ Pelqffmnefus. A public Puneral piemniztd at Ahem for 
tbofe who fell in thefrft campaign^ and the Oration fpoie on that oc^ 
cqfion by Pericles. 

Year II* Early the next year Attica itgain invaded, "the Plague breaks 

out in Athens. Its fymptoms^ progrefsy and mortality defcribed. The 

Atheniam being greatly deje^ed murmur again/i Pericles: Hisji§fU^ 

fcmim. 7hf Ambruci^s wot again/f the Ak^aiodiam. Thefu^^ 

render of Potidaa. 

Year IIL In the beginning of the third year the Peloponnejians appear 
before Plat a a s a pmrky mtbout effiaSi i ^ejief^ is begun and carried 
m with great indujlry and art. The Peloponnejians beaten atfea by 
Phormio in the gulf of Criffa ; and when reinforced beaten by him 
afeconi timhefnre Na^p4^us. AftyeSt to^za thepiretus quite 
difconcerted. War between Thracians and Macedonians. Motions in 
Acamania^ with an acount of that Country. 
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HENCE mftantly commcnccth the War between the Pfelo- Befoieairifc 
ponnefians and Athenians^ and the Confederates on both * 

fides during which, they had no kind of intercourfe with mat. 

one another without the herald; and now, once engaged^ carried it 
on without intermiffion. The particular incidents of it are orderly 
related by the Summer and the Winter. 

The Thirty-years Peace, which was made after the conqueft of Plft«*/r- 
Euboea, had now lafted fourteen : But in the fifteenth year, when ^bans! 
Chryfis had been forty-eight years Pri^efs at Argos, when ^nefia» 
was EfAorus at Sparta, and Pjrthodonis ten months jA-cbon at Athens^ 
in the fixth month after the battle at Potidsa, and in the very begin- 
ning of the fprmg - — a body of Thebans^ ibmewhat above three 

R 2 hundred^ 
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hundred, under the command of Pythangelus the fon of Phylidas 
and Diemporus the fon of Onetoridas, two of the rulers of Boeotia, 
about the firft fleep got into » Plataea of Boeotia with their arms, 
which place was then in alliance with the Athenians. They were in* 
duced to this attempt, and had the gates opened to them by Nau- 
elides and aiTociates, citizens of Plataea, who had formed a defign^ 
for the fake of aggrandizing tbemfelves, to deftroy all their fellow-^ 
citizens, averfe to their fchemes, and to gain the city for the The- 
bans. But the afiair was managed by Eurymachus the fon of Leon- 
tiades a pcrfon of the greateft authority amongft the Thebans. For 
the Thebans, forefeeing a war unavoidable, had, even now while 
peace was actually fubfifting and the war not yet declared, a flrong 
defire to get pofleflion of Platsea, which had been at eternal enmity 
wifh them. No regular w;atch was gs ye^ Jcept in it, which was a 
means of facilitating their entrance. When they had gained admif- 
fion, they drew, themfelves up in order of battle on the public forum,, 
contrary to the fcheme propofed by the confpirators, of marching 
immediately to the'houfes of their enemies, and putting them to the 
fword. Tlieir own defign was, publickly to offer fome fair propo- 
fals, and gain the city by an amicable compofition. With this view, 
their herald proclaimed aloud, that — '^ AH who were wiHing to ebr 
\* ter into league, according to the ancient cuftom of all Boeotians % 

" fhould 



f Platxa was a ctty and petty flate iti 
flpeotia, on the confines of Attica. The 
inhabitants of it had ever been fo firmly at- 
tached to the liberties of Greece,, that it 
drew upon them the lading rancour of the 
Thebans, who had joined the Perfians 
when they invaded Greece^ and perfuaded 
tbem to burn down Plataea. The Plataeans 
engaged with the Athenians on the fide of 
Greece, in the famous battle fought within 
Atir own territory. The Athenians, to 



fhew their gratitude, gave them a place in. 
the fine battlc>piece painted in the PaKile 
in honour of the vidory, made them all ct- 
tizens of Athens, and ever after concluded 
their religious folemnities with a prayer fob 
the profperity of the Plataeans. 

2 Bceotia^ was one hrg^ republic formed 
by the union of fcveral Ikth /latis. The 
fovereignty (as Thucydides informs us, book, 
the f/fh) was lodged in four councils^ com- 
pofed of deputies fent from every city \ih 

the: 
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" fhould come and join their arms with them.'* By this method, 
they thought the city would eafily be brought to an accommoda- 
tion. 

The Pktaeans, when they found that the Thcbans were already The Plataeam 
got in and had furprized the town, being in great confternation, and y^'^ ^'^ 
thinking the enemy more numerous than they really were, for the fwmaiw. 
night prevented a view of them, came foon to a compofition > and 
accepting what terms they oflFered, made no refiftance 5 efpecially, as 
they found that violence was offered to no man. Yet, by means of 
the parley, they had difcovered that the Thebans were few in num- 
ber ; and judged, fliould they venture an attack, they might eafily 
overpower them : — for the bulk of the Plataeans had not the leaft 
inclination to revolt from the Athenians. It was at length con- 
cluded, that this point fhould be attempted, after having conferred 
together, by digging thro' the partition- walk of one another's houfes^ 
to. avoid the fufpicion which going through the ftreets might have 
cccafioned. Then along the fireets they ranged carriages without 
the oxen, to ferve them inflead of a rampart, and made a proper dif- 
pofition of every thing neceffary for immediate execution. When 
they had got every thing ready in the beft manner they were able, 
watching till night began to vanifli and the firft dawn appear, they 
marched from their houfes towards the Thebans, that they might 
fell upon them before the full light fhould embolden their refiflance, 
and give them equal advantages in the fight, and that they might 
be more intimidated by being charged in the dark, and fenfible of 
difadvantage from thek ignorance of the city. The attack was im-. 
mediately begun, and both fides foon came to aftion. The Thebans, 

the union. TheTe were theTfitr/zj-j/jf^r^A and at the battle of Delium Pagondas was in 

fat at Thebes, the principal city of Bceotia. the chief command, in right of Thebes. 

The executive and military powers were Plataca had no (bare in this union, but was 

kdged in eleven perfons, chofen annually, and clofdy allied with and under the protedion 

ftiled RuUrs of Bceotia, in whofe eleSion of Athens^ 
iacb city had a {bare. They rolled, and 

wheoi 
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when they found thenofelves thus circomvented; threw themfilve* 
into an oval, and wherever afiaulted^ prevented impreffion. Twice 
or thrice they beat them back with fuccefs ; but, when the aflaulti 
were again with a loud noife repeated, when the very women and 
menial fervants were ihouting and fcreaming from the houiibs all 
around, and throwing ftones and tiles amongft them, incommoded 
further by the rain which had fallen plentifully that night, they were 
feized with fear, and abandoning their defence fled in confufion 
about the city. The greateft part of them mnning in the dark and 
the dirt,' knew not any of the paflages by which they could get out 
(for this affair happened upon the change of the moon) and were 
purfucd by men who knowing them all prevented their efcape, fo 
that many of them perifhed. The gates by which they entered, and 
which only had been opened, one of the PlataBans had barr'd iaA by 
thrafling the point of a fpear into the ftaple inftead of a holt, fo that 
they could not poffibly get out there. Thus purfued about the city, 
fome of them got upon the walls, and threw themfelves- over, bat 
moft of thefe were killed by the fall: Some of them found a gate 
unguarded, and a woman fupplying them with a hatchet, they cut 
the bolt in pieces unperceived, tho' few only efcaped by this mcans^ 
for they were foon difcovered. Others were feprately flain in die 
different quarters of the city. But the greateft part, and chiefly thofe 
who had kept in a body, threw themfelves into a great honfc con- 
tiguous to the walls, the doors of which happened to be open» ima^. 
gining the doors of this houfe to be the city-gates and a certain paf. 
fagc to a place of fafety. When the Plataeans faW them thus {hat 
up, they confulted together, whether they (hpuld fire the houfe and 
burn them all in their incfofure, or referve them for fome other pu- 
niihment. But at laft, thcfc and all the other Thebans yet fur- 
viving, who were fcattcred about the city, agreed to give up their 
arms, and furrender themfelves to the Plataans prifonens at difcretion.' 
Such was the ifTue of this attempt on Pktaea. 

The 
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The other Tfaebans, who ought during night to have come up ^^^^^ '«»- 
with all their ftrength to reinforce the firft body, in cafe they mif- fi^eT 
carried, and were ftill upon the march, when the news of this defeat 
met them, advanced with all poflible expedition. Plataea isdiidant 
from Thebes about ♦ fevcnty ftadia, and the rain which fell that night ^^^]^^^' 
had retarded their march ; for the river Afopus was fo much fwcllcd 
by it that k wa8 not eaiily fordable. It was owing to the march in 
iocfa a heavy rain and the difficulty of pa£ing this river, that they 
came not up till their men were either flain or made prifoners. When 
the Thebans were convinced of that event, they caft their attention 
towards the Platseans, who were ftill wthout : For the people of 
Plotsa were fcattered shout the adjacent country ynth their imple- 
Aientrof huibandry, becaufe annoyance in time of peace was quite 
ukexpc&cd^ Th^ were defirous to catch fom^e of theie as exchange 
for tfaeir own pedple within the city, if any were yet living and pri- 
foners there. On this they were fully bent ^ but, in the midft of 
thek prc^j the Plaftasans, who fbfpedled the probability of fome 
Aich defign^ and were anxious for their pec^le yet mtbouty dif- 
patched a hefiild to ^ Thebans, re^Mrefenting to iliem — '' the in* 
jcrfHce of tlie attempt already made > fince, treaties fubfifting, they 
had endeavoured to furprize the city ;" and then warned them, '* to 
deM freoi any vioknce to thafc witbtM. If not, they pofitively 
dwkred, tiM^ would pot all die prifooers yet alive to the fword ; 
wfattta^ in caie they retired peaceably out of their territory, they 
WOu!d delifer dirm up unhurt." This aeoount the Thebans give, 
^aA lay £irther, it was fworn to. The Plata^ans difown the promifo 
of an immediate difcharge of the prifoners, which was referved for 
tanM to be agfrced upon ia a fabfequent treaty, and flatly deny that 
tbey fwore. The Tfad:>ans however retired out of their tenitory,. 
without committmg any violence. But the Platasans, when they had 
with expedition fetched into the city all their efleds of value that 
-ittxt oat iR th« £mU% juancduitely put all their priioAers ta the 

fword. 
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fword. The number of thofe that were taken was one hundred and 
eighty. Eurymachus was amongft them, widi whom the traitors 
had concerted the furprize. And this done, they difpatched a mef- 
fenger to Athens -, and reftored to the Thebans their diead under 
trucc^ And then, they regulated the affairs of the city in the man- 
ner moA fuitable to their prefent Situation. 

The news of the furprizal of Plataea had fbon reached the Athe- 
nians, who immediately apprehended all the Boeotians then in Attica, 
and difpatched a herald to Plataea with orders,— " to proceed no fer- 
ther againfl the Theban prifoners, till thef (hould fend their deter- 
mination about them;"— —for they were not yet informed of their 
having been actually put to death. The firft meflenger had been 
ient away, immediately upon the irruption of the Thebans— the 
fecond, fo foon as they were defeated and made prifoners -^ as to 
what happened afterwards, they were utterly in the dark. Thus ig- 
norant of what had fince been done, the Athenians difpatched away 
their herald, who upon his arrival found them all deftroyed. Ye^ 
after this-the Athenians, marching a body of troops to Platsea, carried 
thither all neceifary provifions, left a garrifon in the place, and 
brought away all the hands that would be ufelefs in a iiege, with the 
women and children. 
Mea/ara tm After this bufincfs of Plataea, and fo manifcft a breach of peace, 
^^M^f^ the Athenians made all neccflary preparations for immediate war. 
The Lacedaemonians alfo and their confederates took the fkcat mea- 
LonSmanw! ^^^^^^ Nay, both fidcs were intent on difpatching 3 embaffies to * tBe 



3 By this means the inteftine quarrels of balance of power refted at laft in his hands, 

Greece were going to throw a power into and he became for a time fupreme arlnter 

the hands of the Perfian monarch, which of Greece. Ariftophanes, in his eomcdy 

he couU not obtain by force. Each party of TbiAcamians^ hath defcribed thefe em- 

couM cringe to the common enemy, in or- baffies and the Perfian monarch too with 

der to obtain fubfidies from him to enable exceffive bufibonry, bat quite too low and 

them to di(lre& each other. And thus the ridiculous Co quote. He bcais hard upon 

the 
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king^ and to feveral other Barbarian /^w^j, wherever they had hope 
of forming fome effec^al intereft for themfelves^ and fpared no pains 
to win ihoCcJiates over to their alliance^ which had hitherto been in- 
dependent. In the Lacedaemonian league, befides the fhips already 
furnifhed out for them in Italy and Sicily, the confederates there were 
ordered to prepare a new quota, proportioned to the abilities of the 
feveral j^tf/^x, that the whole numbo: of their {hipping might be 
mounted to five hundred. — They were farther to get a certain fum of 
money in readinefs. ; but in other refpeSs to remain quiet ; and till 
their preparations could be compleated, never to admit more than one 
Athenian veffel at a time within their ports. — The Athenians made 
a careful furvey of the flrength of their own alliance, and fent pref- 
fing embafQes to the places round about Peloponnefus, to Corcyra, to 
Cephallene, to the Acarnanians, and to Zacynthus $ plainly feeing, 
that if thefe were in their intereft, they might fccurely attack Pelo- 
ponnefus on all fides. — The minds of both parties were not a little 
elated, but were eager after and big with war. For it is natural to 
man, in the commencement of every important enterprize, to be 
more than ufually alert. The young men, who were at this time 
numerous in Peloponnefus, numerous alfo at Athens, were for want 
of experience quite fond of the rupture. And all the reft of Greece 
ftood attentively at gaze on this contention between the two principal 
Jiates. Many oracles were tofied about, the foothfayers fung abun-* 
dance of predidions, amongft thofe who were upon the point to 
break, and even in the cities that were yet neutral. Nay, Delos had 
been lately (hook with an earthquake, which it had never been be- 

the Athenian embafladors for lengthening either avarice, or public rapine «-^<- this 

out the time of their employ as much as exorbitant falary of 1 5 i. ^ a day to an 

poffible for the lucre of the falary paid emballador from the republic of Athens to 

them by the ftate, which is there menti-- the great king of Perfia? 

ohed at two drachmAs a day. Was it . 

Vol. L S fore 
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fytt in the memory of the GttekB. It was (aid aad indeed believed, 

that this was a progn^^ftic of fomething extraordinary to happen ; 

and all och^ accidettts of an uncommon natoic whatever were fore 

to be wreAed to the fattie meaning* 

Greece /i>^/- The gt^fleMlity of Greece was indeed at thn time much the beft 

^^^i^/^^affeQed to the Lftced«moflian», who gave out the fpeeioM pr». 

Laced«mo. tencc^ that " they were going to recover the liberty Of OfMoe.*' 

^^' Every one made it both his private pafSon and his public care, 

to give them all pofiible fuccour both in word and adt ^ and 

every one thought, that the bufinefs certainly flagged in thoie 

places where he himfelf was not prefent to invigorate proceedings. 

60 general an averfion was there at this time formed againfl the 

Athenians, when fome Were paffionately defitous to throw off 

their yoke^ and others appn^henfive of idling under their fubjec- 

tion.~-^-»«With fuch preparations and fuch difpolitionfi did they nm 

into the war. 

Leap/i tf Tht Jiaiet in league with either party, upon the breaking out of 

^* ' the war, were thefe. -«— In confederacy with the Lacedauttonians, 

were all Peloponnefians within the Ifthmus^ except the Argivea and 

Achseans, for thefe had treaties fubfifttng with both parties. But of 

the Achaeansv the Peilenians fingly were the firft who vrenc over» 

tho' they were afterwards joined by all the reft. Without Pelopon- 

nefa«^ were the Megan^atis, Locrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambra- 

cidts, LeucadianS) Anaftorians; Of thefe they were £ipplied with 

lO^ipping by the Corinthians, Megir^s, Sicyonaam, Peilenians^ 

Eleans, Ambraciots, Leucadian6 ; with hofe by the BtlsotiaRS, Pho* 

cians, Locrians : and the otbcr^jf/« furniflied them with foot. This 

cy Athens, was the Confederacy of the Lacedamonians.*— With the Athenians, 

were the Chians, Lefbians, Plataeans, &e MeiTenians of Naupac* 

tus, mod of the Acamanians, the Corcyreans, Zacynthians, .and 

^er ftates tributary to them in fo many nations: Namely, fbc 

I aaritime 
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cwitimc people of Cari*, the ♦ Porians that border upen the Carir* 
ans, Ionia, HeUefpont, the cities on the «»ft of Thrace, all the 
iilands fituated to the eai^ between Peloponoefus and Crete, and all 
the Cyclades, except Melos and Thera. Of thefe, they were fup» 
pUed with flapping by the Chians, I^eibians, Corcyreans; the reft 
ihpplied them With ^t and with money. This was the alliance on 
both fides, and the ability &r the war. 

The Lapedaeoioniane, immediately after the attempt on Plal^, ntfirmr 
fcnt circular orders to the Jiates both within and without Pcbpon- '«*' tbejuu. 
nefus, Xo draw their quota* of aid together, and get every thing m 
readinefs for a foreign expeditton, as intending to invade Attica. 
When aU was ready, they ajQembled on the day appointed, with 
pffQ thirds of the force of every /tf/^, at the lAhmjtu. When the 
whole wmy was thws $ drawn together, Archidamus king of the Jjt' 
jpedsemonians, who commanded in the expedition, convened the 
£Ocamanders from all the auxiliary ^/^/^^^ with ail thoic that were 
Vi auth^ity, and moft fitting tp be pref^t, and addrefied them, 
as follows-- — "*■■ 

1 

« PELOPONNESIANS and allies, many are the expedi- spmbof 
" tions in which our Others have been engaged both within arid ArcWdamui. 
" without Peloponnefus, Even ibme of us, who are more advanced 
" in years, are by no njcans unexperienced in the bufinefs of war. 
** Yet, never before did wc take the field with a force fo great as 
" the preieot. B«t, numerous and fornudable in arms as we may 
" now appear, w« are however txmclmig againft a moft powerful 
" JiAU, Thus is it incumbent upon us, to Oiew ouri^ves not in&rior 
" in valour to our fathers, nor to fink below the expe^atbns of the 

4 Thefe wci? the Dprjana, who ivere 5 Plirfaidj in&a-ms us, th«t the aumlicr 
ieated in the iflands of Rhodes, G», and amounted) to jlxty .th«uii)nd men. 
Cnidus, ftccorduig to the SthtliaJ}. * 

S 2 " world. 
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*' world. The eyes of all Greece are fixed attentively on our mo- 
** tions. •^'— Their good- will to us, their hatred of ihe Athenians. 
" make them wifli for our fuccefs in all our undertakings. It is 
•* therefore our bufinefs, without placing too great a confidence in 
" fuperior numbers, or trading to the f refumption that our enemies 
** dare not come out to fight us — for no reafons like thefe, to relax 
" our difcipline, or break the regularity of our march — but, the 
^* commander of every confederate body and every private foldier 
ought to keep within himfelf the conftant expeftation, of being 
engaged in adion. Uncertain are the turns of war ; great events 
ilart up fi'om a fmall beginning, and afiaults are given firom indig- 
•* nation. Nay, fi-equently an inferior number engaging with cau- 
•• tion hath proved too hard for a more numerous body, whom 
•* ccmtempt of their enemy expofeth to attacks for which they arfc 
" not prepared. Upon hoftile ground, it is always the duty of foU 
•* diers to be refolutely bold, and to keep ready for aftion with pro- 
^* per circumfpedtioi^ Thus, will they be always ready to attack 
•* with fpirit, and be moft firmly fecured againft a furprize. 

" We are not marching againft a people, who arc unable to de- 

** fend themfelves, but excellently well qualified for it in every 

refpedt ; fo that we may certainly depend upon their advancing 

againft us to give us battle ; -— not yet perhaps in motion, fo long 

as no enemy appears ; but moft afiliredly fo, when once they fee 

us in their territory, wafting and deftxoying their fubftance. AH 

^' men muft kindle into wrath, when uncommon injuries are unex-* 

^* pededly done them, when manifeft outrage glares before them. 

^' Refledtion then may indeed have loft its power, but refentment 

^' moft ftrongly impels them to refiftance. Something like 

*' this may more reafonably be looked for fi'om Athenians, than 

*• fi'om other people. They efteem themfelves worthy to command 

*^ others, and their fpirit is more turned to make than to fufier deprc- 

^[ dations. Agamft fo formidable a people are we now to march ; 

and 
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and by the event, whatever it be, (hall we acquire the greateft 
glory or diigrace, for our anceftors and ourfclves. — Let it therefore 
be the bufinefs of every man to follow his commander, obfcrvant 
in every point of difcipline and the rules of war, and obeying with 
** expedition the orders you receive. The fineft fpedacle and the 
^^ flrongeft defence is the uniform obfervation of difcipline by a nu- 
^* merous army/' 

When Archidamus had finiflied his oration and difmiffed the af- A fimtkn 
fembly, the firft thing he did was fending to Athens Melefippus a 3a!w»'* 
Spartan the fon of Diacritus, to try, whether the Athenians were 
grown any thing more pliant, fince they found an army upon the 
march againft them. But they would not allow him to come into 
the city, nor grant him a public audience. For the advice of Pe- 
ricles had before this gained the general aflent, that ^* no herald or 
embafiy fhould be received from the Lacedaemonians, fo long as 
they were in the field againft them/' They fend him back there- 
fore unheard, and ordered him " to quit their territories that very 
day; that further, the Lacedaemonians fhould retire within their 
own frontier 5 and then, if they had any thing to tranfadk with 
them, fhould fend their embafladors for the purpofe.** - They even 
commiflion fome perfons to guard Melefippus back, that he might 
have no conference with any pcrfon whatever. When he was 
brought to the borders and received his difmifHon, he parted from 
them with thefe words——'* This day is the beginning of great 
^ woes to the Grecians." Upon his return to the camp, Archida- 
mus was convinced that the Athenians were inflexible as ever, fo • 
that he immediately diflodged and advanced with his army into 
their territories. — — The Boeotians fent their quota of foot and their 
horfe to join the Peloponnefians in this expedition^ but with the reft 
of their forces they marched towards Plataea, and laid the country 
wafte. 

Whilft 
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^heUhf^w Whilft the Peloponnefiatia we^e yet affembliog at Uie Iftbin«ia» or 
ind^viZ' yet on the march, before they had entered. ^tka, Pericles the fon of 
Xantippus, who with hinp others had been appointed to commiind 
the Athenian forces, when he &W an irruption from the Peloponn&« 
fians unavoidable, had conceived a fufpicion that ArchldsHnuB, wbpm 
the hoTpitable ^ intercourfe had made his friend, froa} a pfincipki of 
good-nature willing to oblige him, would leave his 'lands untouched^ 
or, might be ordered to do fo by the policy of the Lacedaemonians, 
as they had afaready demanded an exconmumcaticn on his account; by 
which means he maft certainly incur the public jealop^*- He de^ 
clared there^Dre to the Athenians, in a general aflembly of the people 
~- That, *' tho' Archidamus was his friend, he ihould not be 
** fo to the prejudice of xhcjiats ; and thai; if the enemy fpared his 
5^ lands and houfes in the general ravage, he made a free donation of 
^' them to the public ; ib that for any accident of that* nature he 
^^ ought not to fall ^nder their ceniurt/' He then ejchortedjadl who 

were prefent, as he had done bcjfoyrc " to prq)arc vigorouily jfbr 

war, and to withdraw all their effeds from out of the country, *-^ 
by no means Co march out againfr the ^iiemy, but keep wathin the 
waiis and mind only the defence of the city ^ ~ — to £t out their 
navy, in which their ftrength principally confided, and keep a 
tight rein over all their dependants. By ^the large tributes levied 
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6 The tie of boJpilaUty was facred and ftate of Athens had likewlfe in all plaocs a 

invielaUe amongft the Ancients. It was a public hoft who bdgsd their jniniftere. 

Dpceflary exntaon of humanity at firft from Yet amongft private perfiins it w;as a frank 

the wantof inns and lodging-houfcs, and was difmtcrcM tic; when once they had eat 

frequently improved into friendfliip and en- fait together, or fat at the fame table, they 

dearmem. This between Pericles and Ar- ngatded iheHtfeWes as under mutual eUip- 

chidanuis was merely of a private nature, tbns, which fmall points ought not to abo- 

between the rc^al family of Sparta, and a lifh. They who fwerved from this lauda- 

principal one in the republic of Athens, ble cuftora through caprice or mgratitude 

The family of Alcihiades was thfe public were Jookod upon aa iafiunous iexoccaifle 

hoft of the Spartan ftate, and enteruinod perfiuu. 
their embafladors and public minifiers. The 

" upon 
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Upon thoit, be/aid^ their power was chiefly to be fupported, fince 
^* fucoefs in war was a conftaot refult from prudent meafures and 
** plentiful fupplies. — ^ He exhorted them by no means to let their 
" fpirits droop, (tnce .befides their certain revenue^ fix hundred talents 
^* were annually paid them by their tributary Aates^ and they had Hill in 
^^ the citadel fix thouiand talents of iUrer coined." Their primary fund 
was nine thoufand feven hundred talents out of which had been taken 
what defrayed the expence of refitting the gates of the citadel, of other 
public works, and the exigencies of Poddasa.-^ '^ That, befides this, they 
*' had igoid and filrer uncoined both in public and private repofitories^ 
^^ many valuable vafes deftined for religious ufes and their public fo- 
^^ lemnities, and the Ferfian fpoib^ the whole value of which would 
" not amount to lefs dian five hundred talents/'-^-He mentioned further, 
'^ the great wealth that was ftored up in other temples, which they 
^^ had a right to ufe ; and if this right Should be denied them, they 
'< might have recourfe to the goldeaci ornaments of the Goddefs her* 
" fclf/* He declared, " that her image had dbout it to the weight 
" of f<*ty talents of gold without alloy, all which might be taken off 
" from the ftatue. — ;- That, for the preiiervation of their country, it 
^* might lawfully be employed ; ^ but added, ^^ that it ought after*- 
^^ w&rd^ to be amply replaced/' In this manner did he render them 

confident that their fiands of money would fuiHce» He told them 

further, that '^ they had thirteen thouiand men that wore heavy ar- 
*^ mour^ exclufive of thofe diat were in garrilbns, and the fixteea 
" thoufand on the guard of the city,"--forfo large a number, draughted 
from the yoangefi: and oldeft citizens and fojourners, who wore the 

7 The account here given Jlheweth Athens public works 3700 talents which is equal 

tt this time to have "been a very opulent to 716875 /. flerling. The weight of the 

^U. Reduced lo Englifli money it ftands gold on the fiattie of Minervta was 40 ta- 

thus. The tribute paid them annually lents, which, computing the talent <Jnly at 

amounted to 1 16250/. uerling. The fund 65/. Troy» to avoid fira£lions, and the 

yet remaning in the citadel was 1,162500/. gold at 4/. fterling an ounce, amounts la 

Aerling. They had expended lately on their Talue to 1 14800 /. fierling* 

heavy 
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heavy armour, was employed in this fervice upon the fifft invafion of 
their enemies. For the length of the Phalerian^wali to the place 

• Ahmi li where it joined the circle of the city was * thirty five ftadia, and that 
*°|'*5aw'4 p8"^ of the circular-wall which was guarded was rf forty three in length ; 
rnUs. but that which lay between the long- wall and the Phalerian had no 

* Ahtmt 4 guard. The long- walls continued down to the Piraeus are * forty ftaJ- 
ng mUs. jj^^ i^^j ^^ outermoft of them only was guarded. The whole com- 
t Ahma 6 pafs of the Piraeus, including Munichia, is \ iixty fladia, but then 

Enplifli mlii. ^j^iy ^^^ j^^i£ q£ ^his had a guard. » He then affured them, that 

5* they had, including the archers that were mounted, twelve hun- 
^' dredfhorfemen, iixtecn hundred archers, and three hundred tri^ 
" remes fit for fea/' ——So great in general^ and no lefs in any one 
article, were the military provifions of the Athenians^ when the Pe- 
loponnefians had formed the defign of invading them, and both fides 
began the war. — — Thefe, and fuch ^Uke arguments, was Pericles 
continually employing, to convince them that they were well able to 
carry on a fuccefsful war. 

Rigardedbythe Thc Athenians heard him with attention, and followed his advice. 

Athenian*, yjjgy withdrew fi-om the country their children, their wives, all the 
furniture of their houies there, pulling down with their own hands 
thc timber of which they were built. Their flocks and their labour- 
ing cattle they fent bver into Eubcea and the adjacent iflands. But 
this removal was a very grievous bufinefs to them, fince it had been 
the ancient cuftom of many of the Athenians to refide at large in the 
country. 

This method of living had been more habitual to the Athenians, 
than to any other Greeks, fi-om their firft commencement as a people. 
From the time of Cecrops and their firft feries of Kings down to 
Thefeus, Attica had been inhabited in feveral diftindl towns, each of 

8 The whole compafs of the walls of whereas the Englifli is 1956. Hence, the 
Athens was 178 ftadia, or above 22 Attic compafe of Athens appears to have beco 



miles. But, according to Dr. Arbuthnot^ about 17 EngUih miles, 
the Attic mile confided of but 805 paces» 
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which had its own Archons ^ and its own Prytaneum ; and, unlefs in 
times of danger^ had feidom recourfe to the regal authority, iince 
juftice was.adminiftred in every feparate borough^ and each had a 
council of its own. Sometimes they even warred againft one ano- 
dier; for inftance, the Eieufinians, when they fided with Eumolpus 
againft Eredheus. But when the regal power devolved upon The- 
feus, a man of an exteniive underftanding, and who knew how to 
govern, in ieveral refpeds he improved theVhole territory; and be- 
iides, diflblving all the councils and magiftracies of the petty bo* 
roughs S he removed them to the metrcpolisj as it is at prefent^ and 
conftituting one grand Senate and Prytaneum, made // the point of 
union in which all concentred. Their private properties he left to 
them entire, but made them reft contented with Athens alone for 
their city; which, when all its fubjefb were now jointly contributing 
to its fupport,^ was quickly enlarged, and delivered fo by Thefeus to 
the fucceeding Kings. In memory of this, from the days of The- 
feus quite down to the prefent time, the Athenians have held an an- 
niver^ry folemnity to the Goddefs^ which they call the Synacia or 
QAabitation. Before this, that which is now the Citadel, and that 
part which lies on the fbuth-fide of the citadel^ was all the city. 
The temples built either within the citadel or without fufficiently 
fliew it For in the fouth-part of the city, particularly, ftand the 
Temples of the Olympian Jove, of the Pythian Apollo, of Terra, 
and of Bacchus in l^imn^, in honour of whom the old Bacchanalian* 
&afts are celebrated on the twelfth day of the month Anthefterion * : 

which 

9 That is — Magiftnites of its own, and 2 The Englilh reader may perhaps :call 

a common-hall, in which tbofe Magiftrates ^lis a hard word, but I hopQ will not be 

performed the duties of their office in admi- frightned. The names of other Attic 

niftring juftice, and ofeipg (acrtfices, and months will occur in the fequel, which I 

where they had their diet at the public ex- fi^all leave as I find them, becaufe no cxzSk 

pence. correfpondence hath been found out bd» 

I The number of the hrmtgbs in At- tween the Attic months which were lunar 

tica was one hundred feventy four. and thofo now in ufe. Monlieur ToKrrpU 

Vot. I. T the 
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which cuftom is ftill retained to this day by the lonians of Attic de- 
fcent. All the other ancient temples ate feated in the fame quarter. 
Near it alfo is the fountain, now called the Enneakrmnos or Nine-- 
^ The Pifi. pipe^ from the manner in which it was embellifhed by the * Ty- 
rants; but formerly, when all the fprings were open, called Cal- 
Jirrbo'ei and which, as near at hand, they prdferred on the moft fo- 
lemn occafions. And that ancient. cuftom is tb this day preferved, by 
making ufe of the fame water in connubial and many other religious 
rites. And further, it is owing to fuch their ancient refidence in the 
citadel, that it is eminently called by the Athenians to this very day, 
"The City. 
In the manner above-nientioned, were the Athenians for a long 



the cdebrated Ffench tranflator of De- 
mofthenes, hath made it a very ferious 
point. << I have long doubted (rays he) 
<^ whether in my tranflation I ihould give 
<* the months their 6ld Greek names, or 
^< fuch as they have in our language. The 
*< reafon that made me balance is the im- 
*< poffibility of computing the months fo 
^* that they fhall anfwer exa£lly to our 
<< Frenchr.— - My firft determination was 
<< to date in our own manner i I chofe to 
^* be lefs exa£l, rather than frighten the 
** greateft part of my readers by words to 
^* which they are not accuftomed. For 
<< what French ears would not be appalled 
<« at- the words, Thargelimy Boedrofmm, 
** ElafbeMion" &c? He then gives rea- 
•Ions fbr retaining the Qreek ones, and 
adds, *' I declare then once for all, that I 
^* am far from pedantically aileAing the 
<* terms of an old calendar conceived in a 
'^ language barbarous to nunobers of people, 
<* who, fhocked at the found, would per- 
<« haps impute to me a tafie, which thank 
•« God I have not. I proteft that to my 



<< ear, no lefi than to their^ the French 
<< name of the word would be more pleaf- 
" ingand wouU found better. But neither 
<* fiilfe delicacy nor vicious compUi£mce 
(' hath, been able to prevail witk me Co ex« 
'' pofe myfelf to reproaches, for knowingly 
*< leading others into miftake, and ufmg 
«< words appropriated to Roman and lolar 
** months, which have no correfpondence 
•< with the lunar and Attic'' He (ays a 
deal on the fubjed fo little afleSing his coun- 
trymen, that fince his de^h they have again 
thrown all the greek terms into the mar- 
gin, and placed in the text the incongruous 
modern ones for the fake of fiimiliar founds. 
If the Englifli reader be as ddioace he may 
read Jpril or May at his option. The abkft 
chronologers are unable to exchange them 
into currency with any tolerable exaAnefs. 
A great deal of learning might be alfo dif- 
played about the days of the month and the 
Grecian method of counting them : fiut,^ 
as it is exceeding eafy to tranflate thefe 
right, learning may be excuftd ia a point 
where no light is wanting. 
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feries of time fcattered about the country, in towns and communities 
at their own difcretion. And, ,as not only the more ancient^ but even 
the latter Athenians quite down to the prefent war, had flill retained 
the cuftom of dwelling about the country with their families, the 
general removals into the city, after they were formed into one body, 
were attended with no fmall embarailment ; and particularly naw^ 
when they had been refitting their houfes, and refettling themfelves 
after the Perfian invafion. It gave them a very fenfible grief and con-^ 
cern to think, that they muft forfake their habitations and temples, 
which, ft-om IdRg antiquity, it had .been their forefiithers and 
their own religious care to frequent j that they muft quite alter their 
fccne of life, and each abandon as it were his native home. When 
they were come into the city, fome few had houfes ready for 
their reception, or (heltered themfelves with their friends and rela- 
tions. The greater part were forced to fettle in the lefs frequented 
quarters of the city, in all the buildings facred to the Gods and He- 
roes, except thofe in the citadel, the Eleufinian, and any other from 
whence they were excluded by religious awe. There was indeed a 
fpot of ground below the citadel, called the Pelafgic^ which to turn 
into a dwelling-place, had not only been thought profanenefs, but 
was exprefly forbid by the clofe of a line in a Pythian oracle, 
which faid, 

— " Beft is Pelafgic empty.'* 

Yet this fu4den urgent neceftity conftrained them to convert it to 
fuch an ufe. To me^ I own, that oracle feems to have carried a dif- 
ferent meaning from what they gave it. For the calamities of Athens 
did not 'flow from the profane habitation of this place, but from the 
war which laid them undesr a neceflity of employing it in fiich a 
manner. The Qracle makes no mention of the war, but only hints 
that its being fome time inhabited would be attended with public 

T a misfortune. 
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misfortune. Many of them, further, were forced to lodge them- 
felvcs within the turrets of the walls, or wherever they could find a 
vacant corner. The city was not able to receive fo large a conflux 
of people. But afterwards, the Long-'waUsy and a great part of the 
Piraeus, were portioned out to them for little dwellings. At the fame 
time they were bufied in the military preparations, gathering together 
the confederate-forces, and fitting out a fleet of one hundred (hips to 
infeft Peloponnefus. In aflfairs of ^ fuch great importance were the 
Athenians engaged. 

The Peloponnefian army, advancing forwards, •came up firft to 
Oenoe, through which they defigned to break into Attica. En- 
camping before it, they made ready their engines and all other ne- 
celiaries for battering the walls. For Oenoe, being a fi-ontier-town 
between Attica and Boeotia, was walled about, fince the Athenians 
were ufed, upon the breaking out of war, to throw a garrifon into 
it. The enemy made great preparations for afl^ulting it, and by this 
and other means fpentno litde time before it. 

This delay was the occafion of drawing very heavy cenfures on 
Archidamus. He had before this been thought too dilatoiy in ga- 
thering together the confederate*army^ * and too much attached to 
the Athenians, becauie he never declared warmly for the war. But 
afi:er the army was drawn together, his long ftay at the Ifthmus,^and 
the flow marches he had made from thence, expofed him to ca- 
lumny, which was ftill heightened by the length of the fiege of 
Oenoe : For, in this interval of delay, the Athenians had without 
moleftation withdrawn all their eflfefis from the country, tho' it was 
the general opini<H), that, had the Peloponnefians advanced with ex- 
pedition, they might undoubtedly have feized them, were it not for 
thefe dilatory proceedings of Archidamus. Under fuch a weight of 
refentment did Archidamus flill lie with his army before Oenoe. 
His remiflhefs was laid to be owing to his prefumption, that the 
Athenians^ if their territory was ipared^ would make fome concef- 

fions^ 
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fionS) and that they dreaded nothing more than to fee it de- 
ftroyed. But after their aflault on Oenoe, and the fuccefiive mif-* 
carriage of all the methods employed to take it, the Athenians ftill 
refolutely refraining from the leaft (hew of fubmiiiion, they broke 
up the iiege and marched into Attica, in the height of fummer, 
when the harveft was ripe, about eighty days after the Thebans had 
mifcarried in the furprize of Platasa. They were fliU commanded by 
Archidamus fon of Zeuxidamus, king of the .Lacedaemonians, and 
having formed their camp began their devaftations. They firft of 
ail ravaged Eleufis and the plain of Thriaiia. Near Rheiti they en- 
countered^ and put to flight a party of Athenian horfe. Then they 
advanced further into the country through Cecropia, leaving^ount 
^galeon on their right, till they came to Acharna?, the greatcft of 
all thofe which are called The Boroughs of Athens. They fat down 
before it, and having fortified their camp, continued a long time 
there, laying all the adjacent country wafle. 

The defign of Archidamus in flopping thus before Acharnse, 
keeping there his army ready for battle, and not marching down 
this firft campaign into the plains, is faid to be this. •*-<—* He pre* 
fumed that the Athenians who flourifhed at that time in a numerous 
youth, and who never before had been fo well prepared for war, 
would probably march out againft him, and would not fit quiet, 
whilft their lands were ravaged before their eyes. But when he had 
advanced to Eleufis and the plain of Thriafia without any refiftance, 
he had a noind to try whether laying fiege to Acharn^e would pro* 
voke them to come out. This place feemed forther to him a conve- 
nient fpot for a long encampment. Befides, he could not perfuade 
himfelf, that the AcharnianiB, fo confidcrable a body amongft the citi- 
zens of Athens (for three thoufand of them now wore the heavy ar- 
mour) could fee with patience their own properties rained by 
hoftile devaftation, without inciting all their fellow-citizens to ruih 
out to battle^ And if the Athenians would not come out againft 

them 
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them this campaign, he might another campaign with greater iecu« 
rity extend his devaftation even to the very walls of Athens. He 
thought it not likely that the Acharnians, when all their lands had 
been ruined in this manner, would chearfuUy ran into hazards to 
prevent the lofles of others, and that hence ^ moch diffenfion might 
be kindled up aniongft them. Of thefe imaginary fchemes was Ar- 
chidamus full, whilft he lay before Achamse. 

The Athenians, fo long as the enemy remained about Eleufis and 
the plain of Thriafia, conceived fome hopes that they would advance 
no farther. They put one another in mind, that Pleiftoanax fon of 
Faufanias king of the Lacedemonians, when fourteen years before 
this vi2X he invaded Attica with an army of Peloponnefians, came 
only as far as to Eleufis and Thrias, and then retreated without pene- 
trating any farther — that, upon this account he had been banifhed 
Sparta, becaufe it looked as if. he had been bribed to fuch an unfear- 
fonable retreat. But when they law the enemy advanced to Achar^ 



3 Arlftopbanes wrote his comedy of Tht 
jfchamiam upon tfab plaii« and abundantly 
ridiculed the public conduA as injurious to 
the citizens of Athens. Thou^ it was 
not brought upon the fiage till the (ixth 
year of the war, it amply fbews us, how 
the Acharnians s refented their being tku» 
expofed to the ravage of the enemy i and 
how the wits, that lived upon the public 
paf&ons» helped ftill more to exafperate 
them, and mif-reprefented the meafores of 
the ableft poUtkians, andf who perfedly well 
iinderflood and aimed at the general wel- 
fare of the whole community* as weak* 
corrupt, and mifchievous. No care to 
redrefs, and no commiieration ibr the 
Acharnians, as DicceopoSs hints* who was 
one of that b$r§ugb — — " And what ? it 
«( will be faid. Can this poffibly be help* 
^< tAl Bslielped, do you fay ? why not I 



«* Tell me, if you can. SupjJofe only, 
*' that a Lacedaemonian had flood acrofi 
^ in his skiff to Serip^us, and after kit 
<* ling a favourite kpHdcg got off again 
<«.fafc:—— Would ye now in this cafe 
" fit ftai ? Quite the contrary. You 
<« would immediately be patting out to fea 
<< with three hundred. fail of ihip8;Athep9 
•« would roar with the tumult of foldicisi 
<' the captains of v^flels would be fhout- 
" ing, pay dcKvering* and our gold flyh^ 
'« about. What z buflle would there be in 
*« the long portico ! what diftributing of 
«* provifions, skins, thongs, casks full of 
«• olives, onions hi nets, Wr. faPr. ^r. 
<' all the decb would be erowded with 
<* feamen. What a dafiiing of oars^ mafic 
<< founding, boatfwains bawling ; nothing 
'* but hurry and confufion ! Such, I am 
\^ wtll afllired) would then be the cafe." 
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n«, which was diftant bnt ♦ fixty ftadk from ASicns, they thought ^^^^^ 
their incurlions were no longer to be endured. It appeared^ as it 
reafonably might, a heavy grievanpe, to have all their lands thus ra- 
vaged within their fight ;— a fcene like this the younger fort never 
had beheld, nor the elder but once — in the Perfian war. The bulk 
of the people but efpecially the younger part were for fallying out 
and fighting, and not to ftand taoiely looking upon the infult. 
Numbers of them afiembled together in a tumultuous manner, 
which was the rife of great confufion, fome loudly demanding to» 
march out againft the enemy, and others rcftraining them from it* 
The foothfaycxs gave out aU manner of predidions, which every 
hearer interpreted by the key of his own paflions. The Acharnians,. 
regarding themfelves as no contemptible part of the Athenian body, 
becaufc their lands had beeq wafted, in a moft earneft manBer infifted 
upon a fally. The whole city was in a fernaent, and all their refent- inveigk 
ments centred on Pericles. They quite forgot the prudent condodt ^^^ ^^ 
he had formerly planned out for them — They reproached him as a 
general that durft not head them againft their enemies, and regarded 
him as author of all the miseries which the city endured* 

Pericles, feeing their minds thus chagrined by the prefent ftate QiHisc9tuiua m 
their affairs, and in confequence of this intent upon unadvifeable ' ^ ^^''J^^ 
meafures, but aJBTured within himfelf of the prudence of his own 
condutSt in thus reftraining them from action, called no general af- 
fembly of the people, nor held any public confultation, left pailion 
which was more alive than judgment £hould throw them into indi£- < 
cretions. He kept ftridt guard in the city, and endeavoured as much 
as pofiible to preferve the public quiet. Yet he was always fending; 
out fmall parties of horfe, to prevent any damage that might be done 
near the city, by adventurous ftragglers from the army. By thi& 
means, there happened once at Phrygii a fkirmiih between one troop 
of the Athenian horfe accompanied by fome Theflalians, and the 
horfemen of Boeotia, in which the Atl^nians and Thefialians main- 
tained 
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tained their ground, till fbme heavy-armed foot reinforced die Boeo- 
tian horfe. Then th^ were forced to turn about, and fbme few 
both Thellalians and Athenians were (lain. However they fetched 
off their bodies the £uac day without the enemy's leave, and the 
next day the Peloponnefians erected a trophy.— -The aid fent now by 
the Theilalians was in coniequence of an ancient alliance between 
them and the Athenians. Thefe auxiliaries confided of LariflJbins 
Pharfalians, Parafians, Cranonians, Peirafians, Gyrtonians, Phcraeans. 
Thofe from Larifia were commanded by Polynusdes and Ariftonous 
each heading thofe of his own fiiftion j thofe from Pharialus by 
Menon $ and thofe from the reft of the cities had their refpedive 
commanders. 

The Peloponncfians, when the Athenians made no fliew of coming 
out againft them, broke up from Acharnaj, and laid wafte fome other 
of the Athenian borougbSf which lay between the mountains Parne- 
thus and BrilifiTus. 

During the time of thefc incurfions, the Athenians fent out the 
hundred (hips they had already equipped, and which had on board a 
thou(and heavy-armed fbldiers and four hundred archers, to infeft 
the coaft of Peloponnefus. The commanders in the expedition were 
Carcinus fon of Xcnotimus, Proteas fon of fepicles, and Socrates fon 
of Antigeries. Under their orders, the fleet fo fiimiflied out weighed 
anchor and ^ed away. 
^ The Peloponncfians, continuing in Attica till provifions began to 

«*Sd«3i.* ^ them, retired not by the fame route they came in, but marchqi 
away through Boeotia. And pafling by Oropus, they wafted the 
trad of ground called Piraice, which was occupied by the Oropians, 
who were fubjeft to Athens. On their return into Pelopohnefus, the 
army was difperfcd into their feveral cities. 

'^^ After their departure, the Athenians fetded the proper ftations for 

"•• their guards both by land and fea, in the fame difpofition as they 

w^rc to pQiitinue to the end of the war. They alfo mad« a 

decree^ 
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decree, that '* a thoufand talents fhould be taken from the fund of 
treafure in the citadel and laid up by itfelf ; that this fum (hould not 
be touched^ bat the expence of the war be defrayed from the re- 
mainder »- and, that if any one moved or voted for converting this 
money to any other ufe, than the necefiary defence of the city, in 
cafe the enemy attacked it .by fea, he ihould fufier the penalty of 
death/* Beiide this, they felcded conftantly every year an hundred 
of their befl; triremes, v^ith the due number of able commanders. 
Tfaefe alfo they made it capital to ufe upon any other occafion, than 
that extremity for which the referve of money was deftined. 

The Athenians on board the fleet of one hundred fail on the coafls Ti# Athenians 
of Peloponnefus, being joined by the Corcyreans in fifty (hips and ^J^ 
by fome othqr of their confederates in thofe parts, hovered for a 
time and infe(led the coafr, and at length made a defcent and af- 
faulted Methone a town of Laconia, whofe walls were but weak and 
poorly manned. It happened that ^ Brafidas the fon of Tellis a 
Spartan had then the command of a garrifon fomewhere near Me^ 
thone. He was fcnfible of the danger it was in, and fct forwards 
with one hundred heavy-armed to its relief. The Athenian army 
was then fpattered about the country, and their attention dire(fted 
only to the walls; by which means, making a quick march through 
the midft of their quarters, he threw himfelf into Methone, and 
with the lofs of but a few who were intercepted in the paflage, 

4 Here the name of Braftdas firft oc- cation was apt to throw upon them^ fuch 

curs, and I muft beg the reader to note as haughtinefs of carriage, ferocity of 

him, is one who is to niake no ordinary temper, and an arrogance which Ihidied no 

figure in the fequel. Trained up through deference or condcfccnfion to others. He 

the regular and fcvere difcipline of Sparta, fcrves his country much by his valour and 

he was brave, vigilant, and aftive. He military condu£^, and more by his gentle, 

was fecond to none of his countrymen, in humane, and engaging behaviour. ' In a 

thofe good qualities which did honour to word, the diftinguilhing excellencies botl| 

the Spartans \ and was free from all the of the Spartan and Athenian charader^ 

biemiftes, which their peculiarity of edu- fcem to have been united in this Brafidas. 

Vot. |. U . . effeftuaUy 
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effedlually fccurcd the town. For this bold explbif, he Was Ac firft 
tnan of all who fignalized thcmfelves in this war, Aat received di6 
public commendation at Sparta. Upon this the Athenians re-em- 
barked and failed away, and coming up to Pheia, a town of Elis, they 
ravaged the country for two days together. A body of picked men 
of the lower Elis, with fome other Elfons, that were got together 
from the adjacent couhtry, endeavoured to ftop their devaftations, but 
coming to a fkirmilh were defeated by them. But a ftorm arifing, 
and their fhips being cxpofed to danger on the open coaft, they went 
immediately on board, and failing round Ae cape of Icthys, got into 
the harbour of Phcia. The McfTenians in the mean time, and fame 
others who had not been able to gain their Chips, had marched over* 
land and got pofleflion of the place. Soon after the Hiips, being now 
come about, flood into the harbour, took them on board, and quit- 
ting the place put out again to fea. By this time a great atmy of 
Eleans was drawn together to fuccoar it, but the Athenians were 
failed away to other parts of the coafl, where they carried oti their 
depredations. 

About the fame time, the Athenians had fent a fleet of thirty fafl 
to infefl the coafl about Locris, and at the fame time to guard £u- 
boea. This fleet was commanded by Cleopompus the fon of Clinias^ 
who making feveral defcents, plundered many maritime places, and 
took Thronium. He carried from thence fome hoflages^ and at 
Alope defeated a body of Locrians, who were marchiag to its 
relief. 
Cb«r JEdnt. '^^^ ^^^ fummer^ the Athenians tran^rted from^gina all die in^ 
habitants, not only the men byt the children and the Wotnen, reproach- 
ing them as the principal authors of the prefent war. And judging 
they might fecurely keep pofleflion of ^gina, which lay fb near to 
Peloponnefus, if they peopled it with a colony of their own— with 
this view, not long after, they fixed fome of their own people in 
pofleflion of it The Lacedemonians received the ^ginets on their 

expolfion^ 
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czpolfion, and affif tied them Thyraa for tlieir place of refideoce^ 
aad die country about it for their fub^ftence, not only on account of 
dieir own enmity to the Athenians, but the particular obligations 
they lay under to the Mpmtx, fot die fqccour they had given them 
in the time of the earthquake and the infurredbn of the Helots. 
The diftrift q£ Thyr«a lies between Argia and Laconia, declinbg 
quite down to the fea« Here fome of them fixed their refidence, but 
the reft were difperfed into other parts of Greece. 

The fame fummer, on the firfl day of the lunar month, at which JScUp/, 0/ tti 
time alone it can poffibly fstU out, there was an ecUpfe of the fun in^* 
the afternoon. The fun looked for a time like the crefcent of the 
moon, and fome fbrs speared, but the fiiU orb fhone out afterwards 
in all its luflre. 

The fame fummer alfi>, die Athenians, who had hitherto regarded Sitaices. 
as their enemy Nymphodorus the fon of Pythes of Abdera, whofe 
fifler was married to Sitalces, and who had a great influence over 
him, made him ^w public friend and invited him to Athens. They 
hoped by this to gain ov^ Sitalces the fon of Teres king of Thrace 
to their alliance. This Teres, £ither of Sitalces, waa the firfl who 
made the kingdom of Odryfa the largeft ip all Thrace : por the 
ffesLter part of the Thracians are fi-ee and governed b; their own laws. 
JBotthisTeres was not in the leafl related to Tereus,whp married from 
Athens Procne the daughter of Pandion, nor did they both belong 
to the fame part of Thrace. Terens lived in Daulia a city of that 
province, which is now called Phods, and which in his time was in<- 
habited by Thracians. Here it was that the women executed the 
tragical bufinels of Itys ; and many poets who make mention of the 
nightingale, do it by the name of the DauUan bird. And it is more 
probable that Pandion noatched his daughter to a perfon at this leffer 
diflance ^from him, from the view of mutual advantage, than to one 
feated at Odryfs^, which is many days journey further off. But Te* 
res, whofe name is not the iame with Tereus, was the firfl king of 

U 2 Odryfe, 
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Odryf», and compafled the regal power by yiolence* This maa'^ 
fon Sitalces the Athenians admitted into their alIianoe». hoping he 
might gain over to their fide the cities of Thrace and Perdiccas; 
Nymphodorus arriving at Athens finiflled the alliance with Sitalce^ 
and made bis fon Sadocus an Athenian; He alfo undertook .to faring 
the war now in Thrace to an end, and to perfuade Sitalcei* to -fend 
to the Athenians a hody of Thracian horfemen and targeteers. He 
alfo reconciled Perdiccas to the Athenians by procuring for him the 
reftitution of Therme : Immediately after which, Perdiccas joined 
the Athenians and Phormio in the expedition agaipft the Cbalcidean^. 
Thus was Sitalces the fon of Teres a Thracian king, and ^ Perdiccas 
the fon of Alexander a Macedonian king» brought into the Athenian 
league. 

The Athenians in the fleet of one hundred fail, ftill continuing 
their crui2:e on the coaft of Peloponnefus, took Solium a fort belong- 
ing to the Corinthians, and delivered the place with the diilriA of 
land belonging to it to the Palirenfians, exclufively of other Acarnani- 
ans. They took alfo by ftorm Aftacus of which Evarchus was tyrant, 
whom they forced to fly away, and added the town to their own 
aflbciation* Sailing from hence to the ifland Cephallene, they re- 
duced it without a battle. Cephallene lies towards Acarnania and 
Leucas, and hath four cities ; the Pallenfians, Cranians, Samasans, 
Pronaeans. Not long after this the fleet failed back to Athens. 
y'ijtfArfieiiians In the autumn of this fummer, the Athenians with all their forces^ 
^1 ^* citizens and fojourners, made an incuriion into the territories of 

5 Macedonia at this time was not reck- was leader of Greece and conqueror of Afia^ 

oned a part of Greece, and both king and was at this time ballancing between the 

people were regarded as Barbarians. Alex- Lacedemonians and Athenians, important 

ander, father of this Perdiccas, was obliged to either merefy as a neighbour to their co» 

to plead an Argive pedigree, in ord«r to Ionics in Thrace. The Greek gcnerab 

affift at the Olympic games. And Per- will be fometknes feen in this hifloiy to 

diccas now himfelf, whofe fucceflbr Alex- ufe the monarch of Macedonia very ca- 

andar the Great,^* not many years after, valierly* 

Megara^ 
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Megara^ under thie command of Pericles the'fon of Xantippus. ■ ■ 
Th(^e alfo, who had been craizing about Peloponnefus in the fleet 
of one hundred fail (for they were now at ^gina) finding upon their 
retarn that all their feliow^citizens were marched in the general ex- 
pedition againft Megara, followed them with the fleet, and came up 
to them. By this means» the army of the Athenians became the 
largeft they had ever at any time got together, the city being now 
in its mofl: flourifhing ftate, and as yet untnfe&ed with the {^gue i 
For there were of Athenian citizens only no leis than ten tfaoufand 
heavy-armed, exclufive of the three thouiand who were now at Po- 
tidsea: The fcgouraers of Athens who marched out along with them, 
were not fewer than three thoufand heavy-armed: They had befides 
a very large number of light-arn^d foldiers. They laid wade the 
greateft part of the country, and then returned to Athens. Every fuc« 
ceeding year of the war, the Athenians conftandy repeated thefe in--> 
curiions into the territory of Megara, fometimes with their cavalry,, 
and fometimes with all their united force> till at lad they made thenv 
&lves mailers of Nifxa. 

In the clofe alfo of the Summer, Atalante, an ifland lying near ^^f^/«^Q^ 
^e Locrians of Opus, 'till now uninhabited, was fortified and gar- ^ 

rifoned by the Athenians^ to prevent the pirates of Opus and other 
parts of LfOcris, from annoying Euboea. — — Thefe were the tranf^ 
addons of the Summer, after the departure of the Peloponneflans out 
of Attica. 

The Winter following, Evarchus the Acarnanian^ who had a greait j^ 0xpi£tiom 
defire to recover Aftacus, prevailed with the Corinthians to carry him ^lat's.^^"^ 
thither, with a fleet of forty fhips, and a force of fifteen hundred 
heavy-armed,, and endeavor to re-eflabli(h him. He himfelf alfo 
hired fom% auxiliaries for the fame purpofe. This armatnent was 
commanded by Euphamidas fon of Ariflonymus,. Timoxenus fon of 
Timocrates, and Eumachus fon of Chryiis ; who failing thither exe- 
cuted their bufinefs.. They had a mind to endeavor the redudlion of 
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fome others of the maritime towns of AoMmmuai but mifcanyiog la 
every attempt they made, they retnrned home. But in their ptfli^e 
touching at Cephaiiene, and debarking upon die lands of the Cra« 
niansy they were treadberoufly invdgkd into a conference, where the 
Cranians £dling fuddenly upon them, kill fome of their men. It was 
not without difficulty, that they drew the others &fely off, and gained 
their own ports. 

But the fame Winter, the Athenians, in conformity to the cihi* 
blifhed cuftom of their country, foiemnized a public funeral for thoft 
who had been firft killed in this war, in the manner as follows -— — 

The bones of the Ilain are brought to a tabernacle ereded for the 
purpofe three days before, and all are at liberty to deck out the re^ 
mains of their friends at their own difcretion. But when the grand 
proceffion is made, the cyprefs-coffins are drawn on carriages, one 
for every tribe, in each of which are feparately contained the bones 
of all who belonged to that tribe. One iumptuous bier is carried 
along empty for thoTe that are io(^ whofo bodies could not be found 
amongft the ilain. All who are willing, both citizens and Aranger^ 
attend the folemnity; and the women who were rdated to the de** 
ceafed, ftand near the fepulchre groaning and lamenting. They de^ 
pofit the remains in the puUic fepttlchre^ which fiands in the fineft 
fuburb of the city ; ■ for it fa^ been the conftant cuftom bnr 
to bury all who fell in war, except thofe at Marathon, whofe extra- 
ordinary valour they judged proper to 'honour with a fepulchre on die 
fidd of battle. As foon as they are interred^ fome one foledsed for 
the office by the public voice, and ever « perfon in great efleem for 
his underftanding, and of high dignity amongft them, {xonounceS 
over them the decent panegyric — -«- and this done, they depart. 
Through all the war, as the occafions recurred, this method was ccm- 
ftandy obferved. But over thefe, the firft vidima <rf it, Pericles fon 
of Xantippus was appointed to /peak. So, when the proper time 
was come, walking from the fepulchre, and mounting a loSSy pulpit 
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trt&td (at the purpoTe, &om whence he might be ^ heard more di<* 
flindty by the company^ he thus began •— «^ 

" M AN Y c^ thofe> who have fpoken before me on thefe occa- 0rati<mhyT9^ 
•* ficMw* have commended tlie anthor of dMtt law which we are now 
** obeying, for having inftituted an otation to the honour of thofe 
who facrifice their lives in fighting for their country. For my part^ 
I think it fufficient, for men who have approved their virtue in 
action, by a^on to be honoured for it «— by fuch as you fee the 
•* public gratitude now performing about this funeral ; and — — diat 
•* the virtues of many ought not to be endangered by the manage* 
•* ment of any one pcrfon, when their credit muft prccarioufly de- 
pend on his oration, which may be good and may be bad» Diffi- 
cult indeed it is^ judicioufly to handle a fufajed, where even pro- 
bable truth wilt hardly gain allent. The hearer^ enlightned by a 
*' long acquaintance^ and Warm in hss affo^tion, may quickly pro- 
** nounce every thing un&vourably expreffed^ in refpedfc to what he 
" wiihes and what he knows, — whilft the ftranger pronouncedi alt 
«< exaggerated, through envy of thOfe deeds^ which he is confcious 
^* are above his own atchievement. For the praifes beftowed on 
^* others are then only to be endured, when men imagine they can 
'^ do thofe feats they hear to have been done : They envy what they 
^^ cannot equal, and inmiediately pronounce it fal(e. Yet, as this 
^ folemnity hath received its iandion from the authority of our an- 
^* ceftors^ it is my duty alio to obey the law, and to endeavor to ^ 
^* procure, fo £ur as I am able, the good-will and approbati(»^ of all 
^ my audience. 

^ I (hall therefore begin firft with our fbre&thers, finceboth juftice 
'^ and decency require we (hould on this occafion beftow on diem 
^ an honourable remembrance. In this our country they kept them>- 
** ielves always firmly fettled, and through their valour handed Br 
^ down free to every fince fiicceediog geneiatioD^ Worthy indeed 
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of pniife are diey^ and yet more wordiy.are our immediate ia* 
^' thers; fince enlarging 4beir own inheritance into, the extenfive em-- 
" pire which we now poflefs, they bequeathe4 that their work of 
" toil to us, their fons* Yet even thcfe fuccefles^ we ourfeives here 
** prefent, we who ac4 yet io the ftrength and vigor of our days have 
** nohly improved, and- h^ye made fuch proviiions for this our 
*' Athens, that now it is alli-ipfficient in itfelf to anfwer every exi- 
*' gcnce of war and of peace. I.n)ean not here to recite thofe mar- 
'* tiai exploits by which thefe ends were accompliihed, or the refo- 
'' lute defences we ourfelves and our fathers have made againft the 
** formidable invalions of Barbarians and Greeks — your own know- 

" ledge of thcfe will excufe the long detail. But by what me- 

*• thods we have rofe to this height of glory and power j by what 
** polity and by what condu(3: we are thus aggrandized, I fhall firft 
" endeavor to (hew j and then proceed to the praife of the deceafcd. 
" Thefe, in my opinion, can be no impertinent topics on this occa*- 
*' iion ; the difcuifion of them muft be beneficial to this numerous 
" company of Athenians and of ftrangers. 

*' We are hapf>y in a form of government whkh cannot. envy the 
*' laws of otir neighbors ; — for it hath fcrved as ja model to others, 
*' but is original at Athens. And this our form, as committed not 
" to the few, but to the whole body of the people, is called a de-- 
" mocracy. How different foever in a private capacity, we all enjoy 
'/ the fame general equality our laws are fitted to preferve-; and fu- 
** perior honours^ . juft as we excel. The public adminiftration is 
" not confined to a particular family, but is attainable only by merit. 
^* Poverty is not an hindrance, fince whoever is able to ferve his 
** country, me«s widi no 6bftacle to preferment from his firft ob- 
** fcurity. The offices of the ^afe we go through without obftruc- 
*' tions firom one another; and live together in' the mutual endear- 
"' ments of private life without fufpicions; not angry with a neighbor 
** for following the bent of his own humour^ nor putting on that 

*' countenance 
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^^ countenance of difcontent^ wfaSch pains tho' it c&nn6t punifli — ~ 
*^ fo that in private life we converfe together 'without diffidence or 
•^ damage, whiift we dare not on any account offend againft the 
'* Public through the revtrencc we bear to the magiftrates and the 
•* laws, chiefly to thofe enadled for redrefs of the injured, and to 
^* thofe unwritten^ a breach of which is allowed difgrace. Our 
*^ laws have further provided for the mind inoft frequent intermif- 
" fions of care by the appointment of public recreations and facri- 
" fices ^ throughout the year, elegantly performed with a peculiar 
V pomp, the daily delight of which ia a charm that puts melancholy 
** to flight. The grandeur of this our Athens caufeth the produce of 
" the whole earth to be imported here, by which we reap a femiliar 
** enjoyment, not more of the delicacies of our own growth, than of 
*' thofe of other nations. 

'* In the affairs of war we excel thofe of our enemies, who ad- 
here to methods oppofite to our own. For we lay open Athens 
to genera) refort, nor ever drive any flranger from us whom either 
improvement or curiofity hath broughit amongft us, left any enemy 
fliould hurt us by feeing what is never concealed. We place not 
" fo great a confidence in. the preparatives and artifices of war, as in . 
^' the native warmth of our fouls impelling us to adion. In point 
•* of education, the youth of fome people are inured by a courfe of 
" laborious exercife, to fupport toil and hardfhip like men; but we, 
** notwithftanding our eafy and elegant way of life, face all the dan- 
" gers of war as intrepidly as they. This' may be proved by fa<5ts,* 
<< fince the Lacedaemonians never invade our territories, barely with' 
" their own, but with the united ftrength of all their confederates. 
" But, when we invade the dominions of our neighbours, for the 
** moft part we conquer without difficulty in an enemy's country 

6 Befide the' vafl number of feftivals, times public games, the /rr^/»/i in oourfe 
vhicb were celebrated at Athens with pom- offered up facrifices every morning conftant-, 
pous proceffions, cofU J fiicrificcs» and fome- ly for the puUic wel&re. 

Vol. I. X '' thofe 
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^^ . thofe ynho igJEijt io ddkncc of their own habhations* The flrength 
** of wr whoW fQWP M enemy yet hath ever cxperieiiced, becaufe 
•* it i$ divi4ed by our naval expeditions, or engaged in the different 
" quarters of our fervice by land. But if any where they engage 
'^ and defeat a fofiaU party of our forces, they bo&ftingly give it out 
** a totol def«t i and if they are beat, they were certainly over- 
** pQwered by our united ftreogtb. What tho* from a ftate of in- 
" a<9iivity rather than kbcvious . excrcife, or with a natural rather 
'^ tfaan an acquired valour, we learn to encounter danger ? —this good 
" at Icaft we icceive feom it, Aat we never droop under the appre- 
^' h^nfioi^ of poffible misfortunes, and when we hazard the danger, 
'^ are foupd qo hk courageous than thofe who are continually inured 
** to it. la thefe. refpeds our whole community deferves juftly to be 
"admired, and in many we have yet to mention. 

'< In 9ur: i&aiiQQr of Irving we jQicwr an elegance tempered with 
" frugality, and we cultivate, philofophy without enervating the 
" Qiifid^ We dyipUy otax wealth ia die ftafon of beneficence, and 
" mt^ io 1^ vanity of difcourfe. A confbffion of poverty is di& 
" gra(% to no^man; noefibrt^to avoid it is difgrace indeed. There 
ia vifibly in the £une perfons an attention to their own private 
*' concerns .and tiiofs of the public > and in others engaged in the la- 
** bouirs of life, there is a competent skill in the affairs of govcm- 
** aaent. For we are the only people who think him that docs not 
•* meddle in ftate-affairs — ^ not indolent, but good for nothing. 
And yet, we pai^ the foundefl judgments^ and are quick at catch* 
ing the right appreheniions of things, not thinking that words are 
.prejudicial to actions, but rather the not being duly prepared by 
previous debate, before we are obliged to proceed to execution. 
Herein^ confifts our diflinguifhing excellence, that in the hour of 
action we fhcw the greateft courage, and yet debate beforehand the 
expediency of our meafures* The coutage of others i& the refult 
of ignorance; delihenitjioa maites ihem cowai\i$i A^d tholfe un- 
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doabtedljr nroft^ be owned to have the grcateft foul?,. \Vhd, moft 
acutely fenfible of the imferids cf itar and the fweet$ of pcace^ 
" am not hence in the kift d«errcd from facing danger. 

" In ads of beneficence, ferther, we difRtr from the many. We 
" prefcnre friendsy not by receiving but by conferring obligations, 
" For be, who does a kindnefs, hath the advantage over^ him^ who 
•^ by the law bf gratitude becomes ja debtor to his benefedldf . The 
" perfon obliged is compelled to a6l the more infipid part, confcious 
*' thdt a return of kindnefs is merely a payment and not an obliga- 
" lion. And we alone are fplendidly beneficent to ofhefs, not fo 
" much from intcrefted motives, as for the credit of p\ire liberality. 
" I (hall fum op what yet renKiins, by only adding — — that our 
" Athens in general is the fchoot of Greece ; and, that every fingle 
^* Athenian amongft 11s, is e:tcenently formed by his perfonal qua- 
" liificatbns, for all the various fccnps of adlve life, ifting with 9 
*^ moft graceful demeanor, and a moft ready habh of difpatch. 

** That I have not on thib otc&Ctoa made ofe of a: pomp of wofds, 
^' but the truth of fofte, th»C height to which By foch a condu£b 
this State hath* rofe, is an undeniable proof. For we are now the 
only people of the world who »e found by dxperience to be 
greafler than in report. -•-- fhe ohly people who, rep^fli^g the at- 
Gkcks of an invading enemy, efxetfipts^ their delfeat from the blufh 
of indignation, and to theiir tributarice yields ho difcontent, as if 
fubje& 10 neicn unworthy to command. That we defervq our 
power, we need no evideilce to ihanifcfl!. We haVe great and 
fignal proofs of tfais^ whiclr intitle us to the admiration of the pre- 
fentand of future ages. We want no* Homer to be the herald of 
our praife ; no poet to deck off a hiftory veith thb charms of 
vcrfe, where the opinion of exploits muft foflEcr by a /trid* rela- 
tion. Every fea ha^ been opened by 'our fleets, and every land been 
penetrated by oui: armies, which have every where left: behind them 
^< eternal monuments of our enmity and our friendlhip. 

X 2 In 
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" In die juft defence of (nch.^ State, thcfe viaims of their own 
«* valour, fcorning the ruin thrcatncd to it, have valiantly fought and 
** bravely died. And every one of thofe who furvive is ready, I am 
" perfuadcd, to facrifice life in fuch'a cauie. And for this reafon have 
«| I enlarged fo much on national points, to -give the cleareft proof 
" that in the prefent war we have more at ftake than men whofe 
" public advantage are not fo valuable, and to illuftrate by adlual • 
" evidence, how great a commendation is due to them who are now 
" my fubjedl, and the grcateft part of which they have already re- 
*/ ceiyed. For the encomiums with which I have celebrated the 
**" State] .have been earned for it by the bravery of tb^e, and of men 
■/ like tbefe. And fuch compliments might be thought too high and 
" exaggerated, if paffed on any Grecians, but them alone. The fa- 
** tal period, tq w^ich,|liefe gallant fouls are now reduced,* is the 
** forej^qyidiEpCjajDf merit— an evidence begun in their lives 

^' and cdmpleated^ tl^eir deaths. For it is a debt of juftice to pay 
** fup^rior honours io^;D[ien,^who have demoted their lives in fighting 
^' for Uieir'^ouptrgy, tjjo'infcrio to others in every virtue but that of 
*' valour. .^^T^?/f..laiil fcr,yice. effaceth all former demerits, — it ex- 
'^t^ndsto the public •;. their [M-ivate demeanors reached only to a 
^' few. Yet^ not ope of thefe was at all induced to fhrink from 
^* danger through fondnefs of thofe delights which the peaceful afSu- 
cnt life beftows, —not one was the lefs lavifli of his life, through 
thai flattering hope attendant upon want, that poverty at length 
might bp exchanged for affluence. One paiEon there was in their 
minds inuch ftronger than thefe, — — the defire of vengeance on 
.^' their enemies. Regarding this, as the moft honourable prize of 
'* dangers, they boldly rufhed towards the mark, to glut revenge, 
"and then tofatisfy thofe fecondary paffions. The uncertain event 
" they .had already fecured in hope j what their eyes (hewed plainly 
^Vmuft be done .jthey trufted their own valour to accomplifli^ 
^^ thinking it more glorious to defend themfelves and die in the at- 
tempt. 
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** tempt, than to yield and live. From the reproach of cowardice 
•* indeed they fled, but prefented their bodies to the fliock of battle > 
" when, infenfible of fear, but triumphing in hope, in the doubt- 
'* fill charge they inftantly dropt — and thus difcharged the duty 
" which brave men owe to their country. 

" As for you, who now furvive them — it is your bufinefs to pray 
" for a better fete -— but, to think it your duty alfo to prcfervc the 
** fame fpirit and warmth of courage againft your enemies; not judg- 
** ing of the expediency of this from a mere harangue — where any 
** man indulging a flow of words may tell you, what you your- 
felves know as well as hfe, how many advantages there are in fight- 
ing valiantiy againft your enemies — but rather, making the daily- 
" increafing grandeur of this community the objed of your thoughts 
" and growing quite enamoured of it. And, when it really appears 
" great to your apprehenfions, think again, that this grandeur was 
" acquired by brave and valiant men ; by men who knew their duty^ 
** and in the moments of aftion were fenfible of fhame 5 who^ 
*' whenever their attempts were unfuccefsfiil, thought it diflionour 
" their country (hould ftand in need of any thing their vatour 
" could do for it, and fo made it the moft glorious prefent. Beftow- 
" ing thus their lives on the public, they have every one received a 
" praife that will never decay, a fcpulchrc that will always be. moft 
" illuftrious — not that in which their bones lie mouldering, but 
" that in which their fame is preferved, to be on every occafion, 
•* when honour is the employ of either word or aft, eternally re- 
** mcmbcred. This whole earth is the fepulchre of illuftrious men ;. 
^^ nor is it the infcription on the columns in their native foil alone 
" that fhews their merit, but the menlorial of them, better than alt 
** infcriptions, in every foreign nation, repofited more durably in- 
** univerfal remembrance, than on their own tomb. From this very 
" moment, emukting thefe noble patterns, placing your happineft- 
•^ in liberty, and liberty in valour, be prepared to encounter all the 
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^^' dangers of war. Fori to be lavifli of life is not To noble in thofe 
^^ whom misfortunes have reduced to mifery and defpair, as in men . 
" who hazard the lofs of a coaxfortable fuhfiftencc, and the cnjoy- 
^\ ment of all the bleffings this world afford[s, by an unfucccfsful en- 
^' terprize. Adverfity after a furies of eafe and affluence finks 
*' deeper into the heart of a roan of fpirit, than the ftroke of death 
** infenfibly received in the vigor of life and public hope. 

" For this rcafon, the farentx of thofe who are now gone, whoever 
*' of them may be attending here, I do not bevrail,--— I (hall ra- 
'* ther c<3miwt.. It is well known to what unhappy accidents they 
^' were liable from the moment of their birth ^ and, that happlnefs 
" belongs to men who have reached the naoft glorious period of life, 
" as thefe now have who arc to you the fource of jfixrow, — thefe, 
*' whofe life hath received its anxple, roeafure, happy in its conti-^ 
'* nuance, and equally happy in its. conehifiont I koow it in truth 
'* a diiEqult tafk^ ta fi»x comfort ia thofe breafts,. which will have 
" frequent remembrances in feeing the happinefe of others, of what 
*' they once theni^fclves enjoyed. Add forrow flows not from the ab- 
" fence of thofe good things we have never yet expecicncodi but 
** from the lofs of thofe to which we have been accuftomcd ,They 
" w)k) are not yet by age exempted froroJflitc, ihould. be comforted 
** in the hope of having more. The children yet to? be bom witt be 
''a private benefit to fQme;^ in caufing them to fepget fnck as no 
*' longer are, and will be a double benefit to. their country^ in pre- 
** venting its dciblation, and providing for its feeurity. For tlxofc 
^* perfons cannot in common juftice be regarded as members of equal 
" value to the public,, who have no children to cxpoKc to danger for 
** its fafety. -..^^.But you, whofe age is already fer advanced, com- 
" pute the greater fhare of happinefs your longier time hath affordied 
** for fa much gain, perfoaded in youdelves^ the remainder will be* 
** but fhort, and enlighten that fpacc by the glory gatsed by th^e. 
" It is greatnefs of fojij alone that never grows old ; nor is it wealth 

" that 
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** that delights in the latter ftage of life, as fome give out, Co much 
" as honour.—— 

" To you, the fans and brothers of the deceafed, whatever mim- 
" bcr of you arc here, a field of hardy contention is opened. For 
him, who no longer is, every one is ready to conomeixl, fo that to- 
whatever height you pufli your deferts, you will fcarcc ever be 
thought to equal, but to be fonaewhat inferior to fhefe. Envy 
" will exert itfelf againft a competitor, whilft life remains ; but 
^^ when death flops the competition, afibdion wUl appkud without 
" reftraint. 

** If after this it be expcdled from me to fay any thing ioyoUy who 
** are now reduced to a ftatc of widowhood about female vir- 
tne, I fhall exprefs it all in one fhort admonition ; .*— It is your 
*^ greatcft glory not to be deficient in the virtue peculiar to your fex^ 
'^ and to give the men as little handle as pofiible to talk of your be« 
" haviour, whether weU or ///• 

" I have now difchargcd the province allotted me by the laws^ 
and faid what I thought moil pertinent to this aflembly. Our 
departed fi-iends have by fitds been already honoured. Their 
•* children fi-om this day till they arrive at manhood fhall be 
" educated at ^ the public cxpenceof thciS/tf/^, which hath appointed 
'^ fo beneficial a meed for thefe and all future relids of the public 
•* contefts. For wherever the greatcft rewards arc pTopofed for 
*' virtue, there the bcft of patriots arc ever to be found. -^-^-^ 
•* Now, let every one refpeftively indulge the decent grief for his 
** departed friends, and then retire.^' 

Such was the manner of the public funeral folcmnized this winter, 
and with the end of which, the firfl year of this war was alfo ended. 

7 The law was, that they ffaould be ef armour, and honovired with the firft 
inftruAed at the public expence, and when fot» in all public phocs*. 
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YEAR \l. 

IN the very. beginning of fummcr, the Pcloponnefians and alDes 
with two thirds of their forces, made an incurfion as before into 
Attica, uiider the command of Archidamus fon of Zeuxidamus king 
of the Lacedaemonians, and having formed their camp, ravaged the 
country. ■ 

They had not been many days in Attica before a * ficknefs began 
firft to appear amongft the Athenians, fuch as was reported to have 

raged 



S The hifiorian in the funeral-oration 
hath given us a very exalted idea of the 
Athenian flate^ and the diftinguiOiing ex- 
cellencies of that humane and polite people. 
The plaguey which now broke out, enables 
him to contrafte his pieces, and give his 
biflory a mofi agreeable variety. It is now 
going to be exceeding folemn, ferious, and 
pathetic. It is as an btforian and not as a 
phyjician that he gives us th^ relation of it: 
A relation, which in ^gener^l hath been 
efteemed an elaborate and compleat per- 
formance. He profefleth to give an accurate 
detail of it. The accuracy hath generally 
been allowed, but it hath been Uamed as too 
minute. Lucretius however hath transfer* 
red all the circumftances mentioned by 
Thucydidcs into his own poem, 1. 6. en- 
larging fiill more minutely upon them ; 
and yet, this is the greateft ornament, 
and certainly the leaft exceptionable part,^ 
of his poem. Lucretius, an excellent poet, 
affeded to write with the precifion of a 
pbilofopher; and Thucydides, the hiftort- 
an, always compofed with the fpirit of a 
fKwt. Hippocrates hath left foine cafes of 



the plague, which he hath recited as a 
phyiidan ; but not one of them is dated 
at Athens. Thucydides hath mentioned 
nothing of his pradiflng there, much lefs 
of his pradlifing with fuccels. He fays on' 
the contrary that ** all human art was. 
totally unavailing ;'' and his follower Lu* 
cretiiis, that << Muflabat tacito medicina 
timore.*' The letters of Hippocrates,' 
•which mention this affair are certainly fpu* 
rious : The b&s they would eftabliih ai^ 
without any grounds, as Le Clerc hath 
proved to convidion in his Hlftoire de la 
meieciney 1. 3. They make the plague to 
have broke out firft in Europe, and to have . 
fpread from thence into the dominions of 
the king of Perfia. This is quite Contrary 
to the account of Thucydides, and to the 
experience of every age. All plagues and 
infedious diftempers have had their rife in 
Africa. Need I fay more than that Dr. 
Mead hath proved it? But whether his 
account of this plague at Athens be duly 
fuccindl, * not too minute, ferious, aflci^- 
ing } and, whether Thucydides hatl) well 
ipanaged the opportunity it gav$ him to 

moralize 
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raged bdv^oe thitf in other parts, as about Lemnos and other places. 
•Yet a plague £b great asilhis^ and fo dreadful a mortality, in human 
memory could not be parallerd. The phyiicians at firft coUld ad* 
minifter no relief, through utter ignorance ; nay, they died the £ifteftv 
the cloier-thetf attendance on the iick, and all human art was totally 
unavailing, .\yfaatever fapplications. were offered in the temple^ 
whatever cecourfe.to. oraelids and religious rites, all were infignificant ; 
at laft, expedients of this nature they totally relinquifhed, overpow- 
ered by calamity. It broke out fir ft, as it is feid, in that part of 
^^thiopia.v^hich borders upon Egypt ; it afterwards fpread into Egypt 
and Lybia^ and into, great part of /i6^ >tos5j's dominions, and froni 
-thence \it on a fudden fell oh the city of the Athenians. The con- 
tagion flaewed itfelf firft in the Piraeus, which occafibned a report 
.that the Peloponnefians had caufed poifon to be thrown into the 
wells, for as lyet there were* no fountains there. After this it fpread 
into tjie; upper city, and then the: mortality very much increafed. Let 
.every Qne,phyfician or not, fteely declare his own fentiments about it ; 
let him a0jgn any credible account of its rife, or the caufes ftrong 
.enov^h in his opinioa tointrodtice fo terrible a fccne—— I fhall only 
relate what Jt. adtdally Ivas^ '^ml, as from, aa infdrmatitMi in all its 
fpiptomsyi none m2iy ht: quite at a lofs lab^ut it, if ' evef it fhoiild 
happen ag^in, I fhall give an exad detail of (hem; bavsngboen &ek 
of it myfelfj and feen^many others afflidled wijth i(. .. . ,^ 
^..'jThis very year, as is univerfally ajlawed, had bgeftmore than any 
other remarKablj./rae from commpn difordersi oc, wt^ver difeafes 
had alfeady Seized the body, they ended at lei\gth in this* , But thofe; 
who enjoy'd the moft perfeift health, were fuddenly, withoiftjany 
apparent caufe, feiz'd at firft with head-achs extremely: violent, with 
inflammations and iiery redpefs in the eyes*- Withifi-r-, the throat 

ihoralize like a man of virtue and good* lator hatK chipfljr endeavoured, to pre7 
fenfe, every reader muft judg^, as every ferve that folemn aii*, which he thought 
^der will judge for himfclf. Tte tranf- the prioie ditttaAibniaf tfaiB original* . 'i 
i. YoL. 1. ' Y ' and ' 
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aaAlvngne btgan 'wAaaAy to be t«d as faiDod ) the Wetdi wm dnwn 
wUk difficuhy and had ft noUbmc findl Tke fymftotm fhaM h^ 
caaded tiidk wore ftaeaing and hoarfenaft) and not long aftar, tint 
inaladjr da&endfd to die hraaft» vidi a. viofeat €fm%h t But wiieft 
foca iafeded in the Aoooadi, k cxdted tomifHigB^ in whielt was 
tbioim up all dbat natter plqrfiduu call Jifekittgtt cf bikt. attended 
wkkeM^&Ktertura. A gnat faut of dttinfeOed wore fiil^to 
iudi viokot hicoi^ andieiiiany' difofaarge, as broo^ upon theota 
flrang^ QQnTolfi(Hi, to fome but of a flioct, to othen of a very kag 
QMKuimaeQ. Tbs bad]^ ta the ovtwand toocK waB ncidier «iceedr 
iBg bol* ogcttf a^paUid boo, but reddaOi, biad, onrked att over wih 
Utdf fXotulQl tfBid ions. YatinumdtykwaaittBccbedwkhfiicbexi* 
uSist boat* t^it oanld not bear ^lig^teft covering or t&e fioeft 
Unea. upon i^ bur mnft be left quite nabed. Tbey longed lor ao> 
ibMf ^ Mock aa to be fdanging into eeld water ) and- many of Adfe 
vbo veie not propeiiy attended, tbfew^ AeaaAilves intow*^, bar- 
rkd Iqi a. tbicft not to be extingvilbed ^ and wbeiiier tbeydmrtk 
jBonch et btde, thck tonnentftitt continued die fame. The feiSeft* 
•ftft «f their bodice and a» uMer mabiUiy of coa^oiag tbeaoldres 
bjr fleqt ntckec abated &>r a moanont. And tbe body, &> long a» the 
dlAempcr continued in ita hci^i, had no vifible walte, bot wkb<» 
AeeditanigetoaBAkacle, ib that Booft- of them periflMdwidiinittne 
or feven days, l^ die heat that fcordwd diek vitals, tho* dieii* 
^rengdk wa» not eirhaufted % or, tf iiwf eontinued longer, the 
idiftempcr Ml ioeo tiie brflf, eauikig violent- uleeratiena in the 
bowels accompanied with an ineeflbit Aix, by whidi many, re* 
doeed to- an exeeffive weakne^, vnxti earrkd o9. For tham^ady 
be^olngintbohead, aait fbtding firft dtere, fimk aft erw ards gp* 
dnatty down the whole body. And whoever got &fe throng all 
hs mdl dangerous ftages, y^t the eytreotities of their boctjes itiU ce- 
tMDcd the ouuks, o( «(» vifjilDDCt . For it (hot down iate their pciajF* 
B»ttLbeis» into tfaak ingera and toes^ by bfing vrhieh tikey eftaped 
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ivjth Ufe. Some there wtrci, ^vA^ loft dieir ejres; ami •finnev ^vho 
hcang qoke rcoo¥cred» had at oooe totally loft all memarj^y and^ke 
ftrgot, not only thdr mdl intiautB fnmdt, but even ikae owm 
Mves* For as this ^Aemper «nis in general ^nilent beyond exprvf* 
&>n^ and ila every park more grievons than yet had iidlen to die lot 
«f human natom, fi>, in one pardcolar inftanoe^ it appeared to be 
pane of die natural infirmkieaof man, finoe the biiwk and beafts th«t 
fi^ on hnman flefl), either never appraaobed the dead bodiei, of 
which many ky «boitt onitttefnid^ or certainly pertihed, if they carer 
tafted« ^ One proof of dds i^ the total difappearance then of fiich 
bit ds^ for not one waa to be ieen« either in any odier plaoe, or aboet 
•ny one of the caxcafa. But the doga, becaufe of their conftant 
familiarity \iith num, aflnrdedamorenoioraoos proof of this event. 
. The natuce of this peftilential difoider waa in genend -~far 1 have 
{airpo&ly omitted ita many varied appeorancea^ or thecircamflaiKea 
parttadar 10 fonie of the infbfted in contcadiftindabn to1odief9-~foch 
aa Iwth been defccibed. None a£ the comfnon maladiBfi inddeat to 

9 Tbtf faflage is tranllated clore to the of the dead, and was general to every living 

letter tif fke arigM- h -was imended by ^mea. 
ike Avdwr ^ (hew thetwrai^ f P? } p ff**H^ 

of the plapic, as the very flelh of the dead Multaque humi cum inhumata jacerent cor* 

hcfSta was fb &tally peffilential to carnivo- ton fupra 

tons aMml; —^Either» they never taft- CorparibQS) tamen alitinmi genas mtqae le- 
veed » #f. if teytaaedt died." Ompioof ntfum 
of this b pitfimptive, arifii« from thcdif- Aut procul abfdiefcat, ut acrem exifct odo* 

•ppealanccofanMrdsofprey- The fe- , , ^g '.„flt„, |,nn.A.rninri, ,■■■■■ 
mHiwatcertain.Jttidnob|eftorfenfible A«^ «*iga«afat^ laogaAatiMm p*^ 

oWcnralioiL Every body could lee that dogi, Nec2«mo«iinDtei««flfc 



thofe fiimiliar animak who live with and f».,,,,,,,,j^ ^-^ --. acOt^ fiecb 

accompany men abroad, either never tatted ; ^^^ 

or, if hunger at any time forced them to Exibant fylvis: laogoebaat pieraqoe «erb9. 



it, they certainly loft their lives. Lucre- EtB»rieUnttr: cunprimbidacanttm^ 
tius literally tranflates the rirara;/?aiir#icielf, %^u^ vi^ na'wMm peoriiit in iMunibus 



but hath enlarged in. the fr^fif and inii- m%aLm i 

mates that the diflemper ngpd amoogft Eamai^iebatCBtai viiamvAnorbida j 

IboftamaialH even without eating the fldb bria. 

Y 2 human 
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iiiun^ natife pitrailed at 'diat' time; or, what^er difcHxler any 
Mihart appeared, it ended in this. Some died, merely for want of care 5 
^tfid fome, with all the care that could poflibly be taken ; npr was 
any one medicine dUbovered) from whence could be pnomifed.any 
edr^un celief, fince that which gave ea^fe to one, was po^iidki^i ti» 
another. Whatever diflFerence there was in bodies, in- point of 
ilrength or in point of jWjcakneis, it availed nothing; all were ^ually 
fwQptaway hdGbre it, in fpite of. regular diet and ihidied prefcr^tionsi 
Yet the moil affeftmg.drcomftances of thia.cakmity wtere^-thatde^ 
^ici^on^ of mind, which doitAantiy atttoded the iirft attack ; for the 
ffiind 'finking at once into defpair, they the fooner gave ^themfelves 
up without arftruggle **-- and, that mutual tendernefs in taking care 
of one another, which communicated the. in&£tion, and made them 
drop likct ihedp/. This iatcet cafe cauied thfe mortality to be' ib. great. 
For if (fiaarwithbcM them. from going near one anodier, they diecji 
for want of help^ fo that many houfes becmne quite delblatc for want 
of .needful attendance: And, if they Ventiircdj they vringone^ 
This was moft frequently the cafe of the . kind and compaiBgnate. 
Such perfons were afhamed, . out; of a felfiih concfrn;£3r then]|ielves'» 
entirely to abandon their friends, when their menial femnlis, nd 
longer able to endure the groans and latxiehtations of the dying, had 
been compelled to fly fromfueh a weight of calami^,.. But thofe 
efpecially, who had fafcly gone through it,- t6ok pity on Ae dymg and 
the fick, bccaufe they knew. by experience what it really was, and 
were now>fecure in thecnfelves^'Jor it nev^r feized any one a fecond 

• I This pal&ge is thttttraikflatqd upon the turcsdie; an^ he hatH put before it what 
autfao]!it}c of Dr. Mead, in his trcacife dn follows i ihtte after in Thucydides. 
tbi Plaguey which convinced mei that the . . 

•coimna fliouia be omitted in the origmal af- ijzm quicunquc IJliog fugitehant vifere ad 

ter* Mpit, and ^i^a^^tittf be governed of * fegros, 

aV). . Lucr^tts h^^th given it a diftrent ViuV nimidm'cupidl, mortiTque timcntcs,' 
turn, 89 if the refemblance to Oiecp was Poenibat paul6 p6ft turpi morte maWquc 
sot in their dying faft, but to the forlorn Defertos, opis expcrtes, incuria madans, ' 
and folUary manner in which thofe crca- Lanigeras tanquam pecudcs, et buccra f«ll 

time 
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4ictte fb as to. be mcvtaL Such were looked upon' ats 4uite Happy by 
othai, \ iud were liietnfeives at firft overjoyed Jn their late efcape, and 
tile groundlefs hope that hereafter no diftemper would prove. &tal to 
ih^m*. BeitdeithisreigDitigcalamity^ theg^eral removal from the 
country inio the« city, was' a heavy, grievanoe, more p^ticulariy to 
tfaofe who had been neceffitatedtb' come thidier. For as they had no 
JioofeSj but dwelled aU the fummer^ieaibn in booths, where there 
was £:arce room to breathe, the peftilence deftroyed wkh the utmoft 
dlforder,* ib that they lay together in heaps, the ctying upon the dcad> 
and the dead upion the dying. Ciome wirt^> tumbling o^e over another 
in the public ftreets, or lay expiring round-about every fountain^ 
whither they had crept to affuagc their immoderate thirft. The 
temples, in which they had eredted tents jfor their redeption, were 
full of'^tbe bodies of thofe who hdd expired there. For iii a cak-^ 
mity fo outrageoftfly violent and univerfal defpair, things facred and 
holy Iku) quite teft their diflin£tion; Nay, aH regulations obfervcd 
before in matters of iepulture were quite confounded, fince every 
one buried wherever he could find a place. Some, whofe fepulchres 
were already filled by the numbers which had periihed in their own 
families, were (hamefully compelled to leize thofe of others. They 
furprized on a fudden the piles which others had built for tHeir own 
friends, and burned their dead upon them ; and fome, whilft one 
body was burning oa a pile, todfed another body they had dragged 
thither upon it, and went their way. 

Thus did the pefliknce give tljieir firft rife to thofe iniquitous adts 
which prevailed more and niore in Athens. For every one was now 
more eafily induced openly to do what ibr. decency they did only co- 
vertly before; They, faw' the fbange mutability of outward condi^ , 
tion, the rich urttithelycut off, and their wcahh pouring fiiddenly 
onthe indigent and necefikous; fa that they thought it prudent to 
catch hdld of fpeedy enjbyments and quick gufts of pleafure ; per^ 
fuadeH, that their bodies' and their wealth might be their owa merely 

Ibr 
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Ibr^dajr. Notanyimcrnnriniiirigdblatecaoiq^toftrgaaoyjM^ 
oeftorgRMroasdefign, when fo anoMun whether he flioold- lk« t» 
cib€k k. Whatever he Jcneir ooiUd improve the (deafiure «r iaiift- 
fafiion of the prefeot looiaBiit, tka he dctenwaed to he heooiir 
•sd inKcreit Rcvereooe of the Gods or the ]fan of £odkty kud m 
niiruMtf npoB them} either jodging Aat piety aad imfietf vace 
tiuRgs ^utte indifierent, finee tbejF inr that aH mea periifaed aUke $ 
or throwing away every apprcjienfien of being trailed to accoimt for 
their rnKMrmiiiev fince jufUoe m\^ be prevented by deaths ornther, 
as theiieavieft of jntdgmen^ to which man oouU.be donmed, vras al-» 
rea^ hanging over tlvir beads, fnaiehing thia interval o£)jh£(x pka* 
Satt, before it leU. 

With inch a weight of cafannity were the Adwniat ^ this (mm 
on a}l fides oj^ei&d, "Hieir ciQr was one fcene of death* and die 
nd^aoent . coiintry of ruin and dcvafiatioo. In th^ tharaffli^^Qn 
tii^ called to mind, as waa likely they ihould, the foUowing pra* 
a&iwt which perii»a of die gtetteft age informed then hid been 
livmerly made. 

Two heavy judgments will at once he£m, 

A Doric war mtiotit, a plague ftidtin your wall 

There had indeed been « dtTpnte before, whether their anceAon 
in this predidion read ^oi/k®* a fiieguf, or 1^3fil^% famine. Yet m 
their prdent carcmnftaoGea alt with prafaability egtied that A«/h^, a 
flt^M, was the right i For they adapted (ke interpretatioo to what 
they now fufitred. -*— Bnt in my fentimenta, ihouM they ever a^in 
be engaged ina Doric w«r, and a fiwiine happen at die £uBe time^ 
they will have reconr fe with equal prefaabili^ to thn other inierpre* 
tation. It was further rememhrod hy thofe who hoew of the cncle 
^ven to the LacedaemoEuans, dut when they ioqaifcd of the <ra/« 
** whether they ihouid engage in thia wnr," hie ii^wer was, tfaac-^ 
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<' if tlity cairitfd it on wHIkaH thdr ibengdt, tfaef fhoukl be riSlo* 
'' rittii^ dlid ho kittiidf woiiM fight cm their fidt;''«^ftiidther«ibra 
diey tioBdiKkd, that what new befel Was the eoitijftietion of the 
Allele. -^— « The peftilence brake cmc immediatdj upon llie irruptioxi 
of the Feloponnefiansi aod never extended itielf to PelopofMeftt^ a 
dreumftaiiDe vviiich ougltf to be rdaCed. It raged the moA and for "^ 
^ longeft tiflfte ia Athens^ but afierwardfl fpread into the othec town*i 
^^pecially die moll populoua*— And this is an esad aocoont of the 

The Pctoponnftfians> after they had ravaged- the infand-parts, er» ^^^ 
tended their devaftationa to thofe whkh are called, 72» Coafi^ at 61: Attica. ^" 
as naomt LaHfinm % where the iUheoians had filver-raines. And 
here, dvy firft rovagedthe part vrhich ]ocki towards Feloponneiu^ 
and afterwards tihat which Iks towards Eoboea and Andros. But Pe* 
rides, who was then in the command, pei;fifted m the &me opinion 
as before in the former incuriion, that ^' the Athenians ought Hoc to 
^' march out againflr them/' Yet, whilft the enemy was up ki the 
coontcy, before they had advanced as^ £ir a^ the coaft; he had ec^p*d 
a fleet c£ aa hundred fliipe to invade Peloponaefua ; andf when every 
thing was seady, be put toica ^ 0» board thefe thij^ he had en^ 

barked 



s The fitver^mines at Laurium or^inalty 
bdongcd i» privttie poriens, bur were united 
l»ile p«bKe donmm faj Tbesoufiocki.: A 
goeat number of llavca wece enidoyBd in 
working tbeoO) and the produce paid amply 
fer idl ttic bbonr oeflowecr ti[Mi tticfnt* 
Whether ths^ate was much enriched by 
ibma U a %ueftia»( the imdertaken and 
proprietors of the ilavei who wrought them 
iref^ peal wealth ^fromr them* as Wc are 
told by Xenopboo in his tiealife of revnui^. 
' 5 Plutaccb retatesy. jn the Ufi of FWrdes, 
that oir this occdSoOi when alY was readjr, 
^ when the forces were (hipped, and Peri- 



^* cles himteir was juif gof on board his (th 
^ rtmr, the fim waa^ m&fM. It fooa 
<« giraw fis'dark) that all men w<i« aOo- 
«* niihed at To dreadful a prodigy. Fericle^ 
^ feeing^ hi^ own pilot quire terriffed and 
•« «ots(baiidtf« tfarfwaetokeaiiwlwteei 
<< and wrapping him up^in it,^ askal, Wfab* 
<« ther he faw any thing dreadfiil, or any 
<< thing that portended danger? TYst pi- 
<« fecanrweringiii'tbtn^frvt^ WhatdUV 
<< ference then (he went on), between this 
<^ aAdr imd that, tud^fs th^t what hnft 
'• darltned the fim is bigger thair a ddkef^ 
l^Biicks tad'esfiiy fcaeoef of his pucipuif 

Aaaxagpcsi 
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kirked lour thoufand heavy*armed Athenians; and in v^fiels for 
tranfporting horfe, noW firfi fitted up for this fervice out of old ihips, 
three hundred horfemen. The Chians and Lesbians joined in thd 
cxpeditba with fifty fiul. At the very time this fleet went to fea 
from Athens, they left the Peloponnefians -on Hm^ coaft of Attica. 
When they* werie arrived before Epidaonis, d city of Peloponnefus, 
they ravaged grfeat part of the country about it, arid 'making an af- 
fault on the city itfelf, had fome hopes xyf takingit, but did not fuc- 
ceed. Leaving Epidaurus, they ravaged the country about Trcezcne, 
Halias, and Hermioae; all thefe places' are fituated oh the fea-c6aft 
of Peloponnefus, But failing froni hence, they came before Prafiae; 
a fort of Laconia fituated upon the fta, around which they laid thcf 
country wafte; and having taken the fort by aflault, demoliflied it. 
After thefe pcrformanqes they returned home, and found the Pe- 
loponnefians no longer in Attica, but retired within their own do- 
minions. 

The whole fpace of time that the Peloponnefians were upon the 
lands of the Adienians, and the Athenians employed in -their fca^ 
expedition; the plague was making havoc both in the troops of the 
Athenians, and within the city. ^ This occafioned a report; that the 
Peloponnefians, for fear of the infection, as having been informed 
by defer ters that it raged in . the pity,, and been witnefles themfelves 
of their frequent interments, retired out, of, their territory with fome 
precipitation. Yet they perfever'd in this incurfibn- loivger thin Afey 
had ever done before, ai)d had jpiade the whole* tountty' one con- 
tinued devaftation ; for the time of their cbntiiiualnce in Attica was 
about forty days. 
Ms of the The fame fummer, Mgon the fon of Nicias, and Cleopompus the 
fon of Clinius, joined in the command with Pericles, . fetting them- 

Anaxagoras how to account for cclipfes. Tbucydides, who is exa£l in thefe things. 
But whether Plutarch hath phce<l this in*' mentions no ech'pfe of the fun jthis fununer« 
cident in right tim^ is a queftion : For _ 

.. . . ~ felves 
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tfelves at the head of the force which he had employed before, car- 
ried them without lofs of time againft the Chalcideans of Thrace. 
But when they were come up to Potidaea^ which was ftili befieged, 
they play'd their engines of battery againft, and left no method onat- 
tempted to take it^ But the fuccefs in this attempt did not anfwer 
^xpedation, nor indeed was the event in any refpedt the leaft propor- 
tioned to their great preparations : For the plague followed them even 
hither, and making grievous havoc among the Athenians, deflroyed 
the army; fo that even thofe foldiers who had been there before, 
and had from the beginning of the iiege been in perfedt heahh, 
caught the infection from the troops brought thither by Agnon. ■ ■ 
Phormio, and the body of fixteen hundred men under his command, 
had before this quitted Chalcidica, fo that Agnon failed back with the 
ihips to Athens, of his four thoufand men the plague having fwept 
away one thoufand and fifty in about forty days : But the foldlers who 
were there before, were left to carry on the fiege of Potidsa. 

After the fecond incurfion of the Peloponnefians, the Athenians, ^ftMii$/th 
whofe lands were now a fecond time laid wafte, who felt the double ' ^"**"*' . 
afHidion of peflilence and war, had entirely changed their fentiments 
©f things. The blame was univerfally thrown on Pericles, as if at 
his infligation they had engaged in this war, and by him had been 
plunged in all thefe calamities. They deiired with impatience to 
make up the breach with the Lacedaemonians; but, tho' they dif- 
patched an embafiy for this purpofe, no terms could be agreed "on. 
Thus grievoufly diflrefled, and no method of refource occurring to 
their minds, their refentments fell flill heavier on Pericles. He, fee- 
ing them quite difpirited with their prefent misfortunes, and intent 
on fuch projects as he had reafon to exped they would, called a ge- 
neral aflembly of the people, which by flill continuing in the com- 
mand of the army he was authorized to do. He had a* mind to en- 
courage them, to footh the hot refenttnents fermenting in their breafts. 
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and bring them into a vyxc calm and confident tempor. He firefeiitcd 
himfelf before them, and fpoke as foUows^-*-^ 



rides. c( 
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Sfiicb ofVe^ " I FULLY expeaed, I freely owa it, to become the ol^A of 
your refentments. I am not ignorant of the canfe&of it; and for 
this purpofe have convened this afl^bly> to exp^ft^Ute widi, 
nay even to reprimand you, if without any reaibo yoa mal;« me 
thje mark of your dij^eaiure, or cowardly fink under the wei^bc 
of youf misfortunes : For it is my firen of>bk>H, that by the fiiU 
health and vigoc; of z^e the happiae& of its conftituents is bet** 
ter iecurod, tiw) wheo each (eparate member is tiMriving whilft 
the public wel&re tottf rs. Be the fituatioa of any private perfoft 
profperous and fine as his hqart can wifix — - if his country be nauki- 
ed» he hlm£elf mnfl; nece^ily be involved in that ruin. But he 
that is unfortunate in a floi|ri(biag community, may fqon catch 
hold of expedients oi redrel&. When therefiM-e your couatry is 
able to fi»ppo;t the mis^tunes of its every isiemberji tod yet each 
of thofe members awA needs be inveloped in the ruin of his 
country» why wMl yon not join and luute your efibrts to prevent 

that, ruin and not (as you are now going to do, because con* 

founded with your dpOEieftic misfcrbines) bafely defert the public 
fafety» and caft the moft unjuft of cenfiures upon me who ad«, 
vifed thi3 war, upon your ORro felvses alTo who approved diis ad^i 
vice ? What «>^ I an the man diat nmft fingly {bad the Aorm 
of your anger 1 — «- 1 am indeed the man, who I am confident is 
hot inferior to any one amongft you in knowing what ought to 
be known, and in fpeaking what ought to be (poke, who fincere^ 
'* loves his country, and is fiiperior toaU the fordid views of m^ 
terefL For he» who thinks aright, aqd yet cannot conrnmnicate 
his own thoughts, is juft as infignificant as if he could not think 
atalK He that enjoys both tfaefe iaculties in perfeffcioo, and yet 
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•* is an enemy to his country, wHl in Hke manner never fay any 
** thing for his country's good : Or, tho* he love his country, and ^ 
" be not proof againft corraption, he may proftitute every thing to 
^ his own avarice. If therefore you judged my qualifications in all 
•* thefe refpefts to be in fome moderate degree fupcrior to thofe of 
^ other men, and were thus drawn into a war by my advice, there 
« can certainly be no reafon why I fliould be accufed of having done 
*• you wrong. Thofe indeed, who are already in the fall poffeflion 
" of all the ends attainable by war, muft make a foolifli choice if 
** they run to arms : But, if once under a neceffity, either through 
*' tame fubmiflion to be inflaved by a neighbour-power, or by a brave 
«* refinance to get the maftery over them - — he who fiies danger in 
^ fuch a cafe, is much more worthy of reproach than he who meets 
•* it with bold defiance. 

'* I indeed am the man I was, and , of the mind I was. It is 
^* you, whofc refokitions have wavered j — •• you, who whilft unhurt 
*• through rtiy pcrfuafion refolved on war, and repent fo foon as you 
^ feel its ftrokes — who meafurc the foundnefs of my advice by the 
** weaknefs of your own judgments, and therefore condemn it, be* 
'* caufe the prefent difafters have fo entirely engaged the whole of 
'* your attention, that you have none left to perceive die high im- , 
*« poitance of it to the Public. Cmd indeed is that rcverfe of for- 
** tune which hath fo fuddenly afflicted you, dejefting your minds 
** and difpiriting your former refolutions ! Accidents fudden and un- 
«* forefeen, and fo oppofite to that event you might reafonably have 
^^ expected, inflave the mind ; '^^ which hath been your cafe in all 
" the late contingencies, and more paiticulaily fo ill this jgrievous pe- 
*' ftilence. Yet men> who are the conftitaents of fuch a mighty 
^^ State^ aiMl whofe manners have been by education formed for its 
•^ fupport, ought never to want that inward fortitude Which can ftchi 
" the greateft of afBiftions, nor by felf-defcrtion utterly to efface 
* " their native dignity. The world will always have equal reafon 
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to condemn the pcrfon, who finks from a height of glory by his- 
own pufilknimity, and to hate the perfon who impudently pre-- 
tends to what he never can deferve. It muft be therefore your^ 
duty to fupprefs this too keen a fenfibility of your own private 
lofles, and' with united fortitude to ad: in the defence of the public 
fafety. Let us therefore bravely undergo the toils of this war >. 
and, if the toil incrcafeth,^ let our rcfolution increafe with it And 
let thcfe, added to. all thofe other proofs of my integrity I have 
exhibited on other occafions, fuffice to convince you,, that your 
prefent cenfures and (ufpicions of me are rafh and groundlcfs. 
" I fhall now lay before you a point, which, fo far as I can judgCi 
you have as yet never properly confidered, nor have I in any for- 
mer difcourfe infifted upon — " the means within your reach of 
riffng to fupreme dominion/' Nor (hould I meddle even now with 
♦a pointy pompous beyond poetic vifions, did I not fee you beyond 
meafure fearful and dejefted. You think, you are. only mafters of 
your own dependents; but I loudly aver, that you are greater 
mafters now both at land and fea, thofe neceifary fpheres for car- 
rying on the fervices of life, than any other power > and may be 
greater yet, if fo inclined. There is not now a king, there is not 
any natioa in the univerial worlds able to withfland that, navy, 
which even at this juncture you can knch out jto fea. Why is not 



4 Pericles here is about to convince 
the Athenians, that they may rife to fu- 
preni^ dominion in confequence of their 
naval fuperiority. It wa9 his amotion to 
execute the grand extcnfive plan which 
was formed originally by Themiftocles. 
And the words, m which he introduceth 
this topic, are fo full of energy, that they 
bear hard upon a tranflator. He calb it a 

Win^tr. Mf firft attempts at them W«rc 



very feint and imperfed. I was fooQ 
convinced of it by the greateft Gmus of 
the age, who did me the honour to read 
over this fpeech in manufcript, and who, as 
be thinks and fpeaks like Pericles, could 
not endure that any of his words ihould be 
depreciated. I hope now I have exprefled 
all the ideas which the orginal words in- 
clude. Mr. HMis hath entirely dropped 
them in bis tranilation. 
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'^ this extenfive power regarded in ballancing the lofs of your houfes 
^* and lands^ thofe intolerable damages which you think you have 
*^ fufFered ? — It is not fo reafonable, to grieve and defpond under 
** fuch petty lofles^ as to defpife them from the thought, that they 
** are merely the trappings and embelliftiments of wealth ; to fix the 
" firm remembrance within us^ that liberty^ in defence of which we 
^' are ready to ha^^aidour all, will eafily give us thofe^ trifles again; 
*^ and, that by tamely fubmitting to oyr enemies, the poiTefiion oi 
" all we have will be taken from us. We ought not in either of 
*^ thefe refpeds to degenerate firomour i&thers. By toil and toil alone 
" they gained thefe valuable acquifitions, defended themfelves in 
" the pofifefiion, and bequeathed' the precious inheritance to us. 
*' And to lofe the advantages we have pofiefifed, will be much more 
" difgraceful than to have mifcarried in their purfuit. But we ought 
•* to encounter our enemies, not with valour only but with confi- 
'* dence of fuccelk. Valour darts up even in a coward, if he once 
^^ prevails through lucky ignorance ;. but ^ri& a confidence muft be 
" in every mind, which is ferioufly convinced of its own fuperiority, 
^^ as is now our cafe. Nay even when the match is equal, the 
^^ certainty of what muft be done arifing from an inward bravery, 
^' adds the greater fecurity to courage. Confidence then is not built 
^' on hope which a€ts only in uncertainty, but on th&.fedate deter^ 
^' mination of what it is able to perform, an afifurance of which k 
more guarded againft difappointments. 

" It is further your duty, to fupport the public cbara^er^ (as in it 
to a man you pride yourfelves,). with which its eoctenfive rule in«>- 
veils our communfty, and either not to fly from toils, or never to 
aim at glory. Think not you have only one point at ftake, the 
alternative of flavery inftead of freedom ; but think alfo of the 
utter lois of fovereignty, and the danger of vengeance for all the 
offences you have given in the practice of it. To refign it is not 

in your power^ ——and of this: let. bim be afifured, who refines 
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** through fear 9nd hopes to earn indemnity by exerting it no longer. 
** In your hands it hath run out into a idnd of tyranny. To take 
** it up fecms indeed unjuft, but to lay it do\wi is exceeding danger- 
'^ ods. And if fuch daftardly fouls could perfuade others, they 
^^ would foon bring this ^ate to utter ruin, pr indeed any other 
" where they were members and enjoy'dthc chief adminiftrationof 
'* affairs. For the undifturbed and quiet life will be of (hort conti- 
" nuance without the interpofition of a vigilant aftivity. Slavery is 
-^* never to be endured by z^afe that once hath governed ——fuch 
•^ a fituatipn can be tolerable only to that which hath ever been 
** dependent. 

** Suffer not yourfelves therefore to be feduccd by men of fuch 
<^ mean and groveling tempers, nor level your refentments at me— 
^* fince tho* I advifcd the war, it was not begun without your appro- 
^* bation-«^if the eneniy hath invaded you in fuch a manner as you 
** could not but wcpeifl from your own rcfolutions never to be de- 
«« pendent. What tho' beyond our apprehenfions we have flifiered 
'* the fad vifitation of peftilence ?—*«*« Such misfortunes no human 
•* forefight will be able to prevent — ~ tho* I know, that even this 
*^ hadb in ibme meafiire ierved to (harpen your averfion to me. But 
«* if this be juft, I claim as my lawful right, the glory of all thofc 
*^ happy contingencies, which may ever befal you beyond your ex- 
•* pedatioh. The evils inflided by heaven mufl be bom with patient 
" refignation ; and the evils by enemies with manly fortitude. Such 
*< rational behaviour hath hitherto been habitual in Athens ; let it 
** not now be reverfed by you 5 -— - by you, who know to what a 
<* pitch of excellence this Stafe hath rofe in the efteem of the world, 
•* by not yielding to adverfity ; but, by braving all the horrors of war 
** and pouring forth its blood in the glorious caufe, hath reached the 
*• higheft fummit of power, and ever fince retained it. The memory 
*^ of this, time itfcif will never be able to efface, even tho* we may 
*^ fuffer it to droop and peri^ in ourhands-*— as what is human 
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" muft decline — — Oar memory I fay, who, tho' Grecians our- 
" felves, gave laws to all other Grecians, ftood the fliock of moft 
^' formidable wars, refifted them all when combined againfl us, con- 
^' quered them all when (eparately engaged, and maintained our- 
^^ felves inpoileffion of the mc^ floiiHihing and moft powerful State 
'^ in die world. 72^ things let the indolent and fluggifli ibul con- 
'' demn, but thefe let the a(5tive and induftrious ftrire to emulate, for 
^' tbefe they who cannot attain will envy. 

'' To be cenfured and maligned for a time, hath been the fate of 
^' all thoie, whoie merit hath raifed them above the common le- 
'^ vel ^ — but wife and judicioos is the man, who ending die fupe- 
" riorky, defpifeth the envy* ^ averfion fo conceived will never 
'* laft. His merit foon breaks forth in all its fplmdor, and his glory 
*' is afterwards handed down to pofterity nevtcr to be forgot. You, 
'* who have ib clear a profped before you, both of what will be 
'^ ibmc time glorioos and of what at prdieat is not difgraceful, re- . 
colled your own worth and fecure both. Sink not fo low as to 
petition terms from the Lacedaemonians ; nor let them imagine, 
diat you fed the weight of your prefent misfortunes. The man, 
Whofe refolution never finks before it, but fbrives by a brave oppo- 
fidon, to repel ca^n!uty,yi^ri&-— whether in a public or private 
capacity -7- muft be acknowledged tp be the worthieft man.'' 
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By ^Kgumei^ like thefe did Pericles endeafvour to mdlify die re- VcAdtAag^d 
fentments of the Athenians againft himfelf, and to divert their minds ^^^^' 
from their public calamities* In regard to the public, they feenied 
to be fadsfied with all that he had urged ; they defifled from foil- 
eidng an accommodation with the Lacedaemmonians ; and were more 
hearty than ever for continuing the war. Yet, in their own private 
concerns, they were grievoufly dejetfted under their prefent misfor- 
tunes. The poor citizens, who had but litde^ could not bear with 
patience the lofs of that litde* The rich and the gceat regretted the 
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•lofs of their cftates, with their country-feats and fplendijd iurni- 
ture ; —but worft of all, that inftead of peace they had the fad al- 
ternative of war. However neither poor nor rich abated their dif- 
pleafure to Pericles, till th^y had laid upon hihi a pecuniary fine. ^ 
And yet, noiong time after— fb unfteddy are die humours of the 
people — they elected him general again, and intrufted him with the 
adminiftration of affairs. The keen fenfe they had at firft of their 
own private lofles foon grew blunt and unaffedting, and they could 
not but allow him the moft capable perfon to provide for all the ur- 
gent neceffities of the puUic. For the fupreme authority he wjoyed 
in times of peace he had exercifed with great moderation ; he was 
vigilant and adive for the good of the community, which never 
made fo gceat a figure as under his admimflration 3 and after war 
broke put it is plain he beft knew the reach of its ability to carry it 
on. He lived two years and fix months from its commencement : 
^nd after his ^. death, his judicious forefight in regard to this war was 

ihore 



5 Plutarch (in the life of Pericles) fays 
authors are not agreed about the quantity 
>of the fine at this time laid upon Pericles. 
.Some lower ft to fifteen talents, others 
mount it up to fifty. The demagogue, 
who incited the people to fine him, is alfo 
faid by fome to have been Cleoftj with 
whoie genius and charader the reader will 
foon- become acquainted. 

6 Asthe'Hiftorian is here going to talce 
his leave of Pericles he adjoins a true re- 
prefentation o£ his patriot fpirit, his great 
abilities, his judicious forefight, and fuccefs- 
ful adminiflxation. And here, the reader 
may be informed of £pme points, which 
Thucydides either thought needlefs when 
he wrote, or foreign to his fubjefl:. — — 
Pericles .had two fons by his former wife. 



The eldeft of them proved a great vexation 
to his father, who was unable to fupport 
him in his expcnfive way of living. Pe- 
ricles had no large eftate, and he was not 
richer for fingering the public money. He 
laid it all out in adorning his Athens, and 
was rewarded for it by giving fo many 
magnificent and lafting proofs of his fine 
4afte in painting, fculpture, and building. 
For the city of Rome received not fb much 
<lecoradon from her foundation till the tune 
of the Caefars, as Athens did firom Pericles 
alone. Yet ceconomy was his paffion at 
home, as that of his fon Xantippus was 
luxury. This fon however was taken ofF 
by the plaguy as was afterwards a fifler of 
Pericles, moflof his intimates and relations, 
and his other fon Paralus. This lafl was 
the heaviefl blow; he felt it deeply: And 
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more and more acknowledged. For he had affured them they 
could not fail of fuccefs, provided they would not meddle by land, 
but apply themfelves folcly to their navy, without being folicitous 
to enlarge their territories in this war, or expofing Athens itfelf to 
danger. But they had recourfe to fchemes quite oppofite to thefe, 
nay even to fome that had no connexion at all with this war, wherein 
private ambition or private intereft puflied them to fuch manage- 
ment as was highly prejudicial to themfelves and their allies. Wlien- 
evcr thefe politic fchemes fucceeded, private perfons carried off all 
the honour and advantage ; — whenever they mifcarried, the hard- 
fhips of the war fell more feverely on the State. The reafon was 

this Pericles, a man of acknowledged worth and ability, and 

whofc integrity was undoubtedly proof againft corruption, kept the 



all Athens did all that lay in their power to 
comfort him, fincc, contrary to a law of 
Pericles' own making, they enrolled his 
fon Pericles, whom he had by Afpafia, an 
Athenian of the full blood. At length, 
he was feized himfclf by the plague ; and, 
after languilhing a long time, in a manner 
different to moil others, died of it. In 
his laft moments, he fcewed to a friend 
who was vifiting him a charm which the 
women had hung about his neck, as if he 
was fick indeed, when he could fubmit to 
fuch foolery. When feveral of them were 
fitting round his bed, and, thinking he did 
not hear them, were enumerating the great 
exploits of his life, the fliining incidents of 
hie adminiftration, his viftories, and the 
nine trophies he had ereSed, he interrupted 
them with thefe words, " I wonder you 
*• lay ftrefs upon fuch aSions, in which 
«« fortune claims a (hare along with me, 
•* and which many others have performed 
« as well as myfclf, and yet pafs over the 
. *• higheft glory and moft valuable part of 
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•* my charafler, that no citizen of Athens 
•* ever put on mourning through me.*' 
The wonderful man, though engaged for 
forty years in bufinefs, and conftantly at< 
tacked by every furious, feditious ahd tur- 
bulent Athenian, had never amidft all 
his power given way to the fpirit of re« 
vengc. For this, as Plutarch finely ob- 
fcrves, he in fome meafure dcfcrved the 
lofty title of Olympian^ too arrogant in 
any other light for man to wear; fince 
gentlenefs of manners and the habits of 
mercy and forgivenefs raife men to the 
neareft rcfeniblance of the Gods. Plu- 
tarch adds, that the Athenians never re« 
gretted any man fo much, and with fo 
much reafon. — If the reader be willing 
to hear any more of Afpafia, the fame 
writer tells us, that after the death of 
Pericles, flie married one Lyficlcs, a low 
and obfcure man and a dealer in cattle, 
whom however (he improved into an 
Athen'um of the firft clafs. 
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people in order by a gentle managementi and was not fo much di-» 
Tcfted by them as their principal director. He had not worked him* 
felf into power by indire<ft methods, and therefore was not obliged 
to footh and honour their caprices, but could contradift and difrc- 
gard their anger with peculiar dignity* Whenever he few them bent 
on projedls injurious or unreafonable, he terrified them fo by the force 
of his eloquence, that he made them tremble and defift ; and when 
they were difquieted by groundlcfs apprchenfions, he animated theih 
afrefti into brave refolution. The State under him, tho' ftilcd a de- 
mocracy, vras in faft a monarchy. His fucceflbrs more on a level 
with one another, and yet every one aflefting to be chief, were forced 
to cajole the people, andfo toneglcdt the concerns of the public. This^ 
was the fource of many grievous errors, as muft unavoidably be the 
cafe in a great community and poflejSed of large dominion — but ia 
particular of the expedition to Sicily ; the ill-condu<ft of which did nob 
appear fo flagrantly in relation to thofe againft Ivhom it was under- 
taken, as to the authors and movers of it, who knew not how ta 
make the proper provifion for thofe who were employed in k. For 
engaged in their own private cdntcfts for po*^er with the people,: 
they -had not fufEcient attention to the army abroad, and at home- 
were embroiled in mutual altercatbns. Yet, notwithftartding the- 
mifcarriage in Sicily in wliich they 16ft their armjr with the greater 
part c^ their fleet, atid the fedition which inftantly broke out ia 
Athens, they bravely refifted few: three years together, not only their 
firft enemies in the war, but the Sicilians oMb in conjundtion with 
them, the greater part of their dependents revolted from them, arid 
at length Cyrus the king^s fon,^ who^ favouring the IPeloponnefians^ 
fupplicd them with money for Ae fervice of their fleet; — nor would 
at laft be conquered, till by their own inteftine feuck they were ut- 
terly difabled from refifl:ing longer. So much better than any other 
perfon was Pericles acquabted with their ftrength, when he marked 
out fuch a condu<a to dicmi a&^ would in^Uibly have enabled the:' 
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Atheoi^Q St^^ to have continued the war longer than the Pelopone*- 
/ians ciG»ild pofiibly have done. 

The Lacedq^monians in junftion with their allies, the lame fum- ^^^"^ ^ 
sner fitted oat 4 fleet of one hundred fhips againft the ifland Zacyn- moniana. 
thus which lies over-againft Elis. They are a colony of the Achasans 
of Peloponnefus, and were then in league with the Athenians. On ^ 
board this fleet were a tfaoufand heavy-armed Lacedaemonians ; and 
pqeo^us the Spartan commanded in the expedition. Making a 
defoent upoji the ifland they ravaged great part of the country, ~- 
\^t fifldiog the entire redui^on of it impradlicable, they re-embarked 
gnd returned home. 

In the clofe of the fame fummer, Arifteqs the Corinthian, Ane- rteir tnA^k. 
^iilDS, Nicolaus, Protodemus and Timagoras of Tegea, enibaflTadors ^' *^ ^^ 
^pm the Lacedasmonians^ and Polls the Argive without any public 
c^h^rader, travelling into Afia, to engage the Periian king to fupply 
ihf^ with men and money for carrying on the war, on their jour** 
ney flop firfl in Thrace and addrefs themfelves to Sitalces the fon of 
Teres. They hgd ^ mind to try if they could prevail upon him to 
g^it the Athenian alliance, (o march to the relief of Potidaea now be- 
ficged by the Athenians, to defift for the future from giving the lat- 
ter any aflHlance, and to obtain from, him a fafe condudl through his 
territory for the continuapce of their journey beyond the HellefponC 
to Pharnaces fon of Pharnabazus, who would afterwards condud them 
infafistytothe royal court. Learchus thefonof Caliimachus, andAmei* 
piades the fon of Philemon, happening at that time to be with Sitalces, 
on an embaffy from Athens, perfuade Sadocus the fon of Sitalces, 
who had been made a citizen of Athens, to feize and deliver them 
up to them, that they might not go forwards to the king^ to the 
prgudice of that community of which he was a member. He 
hearkening to their advice arrefls them jufl as they were going on 
(hip-board to crofs the Hellefpont, after they had travelled through 
Thrace to the fpot marked for their embarkation. He executed this 
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by means of fomc trafty pcrfons difpatched purpofely after them along 
with Learchus and Amciniades, and exprcfly ordered to deliver them 
up to the latter : They, fo foon as they had got them in their power, 
carried them to Athens. Upon their arrival there, the Athenians 
/landing in great fear of Arifteus, left upon efcape he might da them 
further mifchief, fince before this he had been the author of all the 
projedls to their prejudice both at Potidaea and in Thrace, put them 
to death on the very day of their arrival, unjudged and fuing in vain 
to be heard, and caft them into pits. Thi§ cruel ufagc of them they 
juftified from the example of the Lacedaemonians, who had ki the 
fame manner put to death and caft into pits the Athenian merchants 
and thofe of their rallies, whom they had feized in the trading-vdlels 
upon the coafts of Peloponnefus. For, in the beginning of the war, 
the Lacedaemonians had put to death as enemies, all thofe whom 
they cpuld take at fea — not thofe only who belonged to the States ia 
alliance with the Athenians, but even fuch as were of the yet neutral 
communities* 
Ambraciots About the fkmc time in the end of fiimmer, the Ambraciots in* 
a"^ gr ^' conjundlion with many of the Barbarians, whom they had excited to 
ans/ ^^ ' take up arms, invaded Argos of Amphilochia, and made excuriions 
over all its dependent territory. Their enmity againft the Argives 
took its original from hence. ——This Argos was firft built, and this 
province of Amphilochia firft planted by Amphilochus the fon of 
Amphiaraus immediately after the Trojan war, who on his return 
home, being diflatisfied with the flate of affairs in that other Argos^ 
founded this city in the gulf of Ambracia,. and gave it the fame name 
with the place of his nativity. . It foon became the largeft city of 
Amphilochia, and the inhabitants were moft powerful of any there* 
abouts. Yet many generations after, being funk by misfortunes, they 
prevailed upon the Ambraciots bordering upon Amphilochia to unite 
with them. This community of refidence brought them to their 
|Hrefent ufe of one common language,, the Greek : But die reft of the 
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Amphilochians are . iliil Barfaarians. Yet in procefs of time^ the 
Ambraciots drive the Argivcs from amongft them, and keep poflef- 
fion of the city for thcmfelves. Upon this event, the Amphilochians 
threw themfelves under the protedtion of the Acarnanians, and both 
together implored the fuccour of the Athenians, wrho fent thirty 
ihips to their affiftance under the command of Phormio. Upon 
Phormio's arrival, they take Argos by ftorm, made all the Ambra- 
ciots ilaves, and then both the Amphilochians and Acarnanians fettle 
themfelves together in the city. To thefe incidents was firft owing 
the league of!enfive and defenfive between the Athenians and Acar- 
nanians. The chief caufc of the inveteracy, which the Ambraciots 
bore to the Argives^ was their having made them in this manner 
flaves ; and which afterwards impelled themt in the ccMifufion of this 
war, to form this invafion with the jundion of the Chaonians and 
ibme other neighbouring Barbarians. Advancing up to Argos^ th&y 
were entire mafters of the whole territory, but in vain endeavoured 
to take the town by affault ; upon which they again returned homq 
and difperfed to their refpedive nations^ — - Such were the tranfadions 
of the fummer. 

On the firft approach of winter, the Athenians fent out twenty 
fliips to cruize on the coafts of Peloponnefus, under the command of 
Phormio ; who, fi?cing his ilation before Naupadlus, kept fo ftridl a Phonnie. 
guard, that nothing durft pafs in or out from Corinth and the gulf 
of Crifla. — Six other fhips they fend to Caria and Lycia, under the 
command of Melefander, to levy contributions there, and to flop Mcbfandcpj 
the excorfions of the Peloponnefian privateers, harbouring in thofe 
parts, from molcfting the courfe of their trading veflcls from Phafe- 
lis, Phoenicia, and the adjacent continent. Melefander, with the 
Athenian and confederate force he had on board his (hips, landed in 
Lycia, and was defeated in the fkft battle, in which he loft part 
of his army and hia own life 
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PoeTd^'^^'^ Th« fame winter, the Potidawms, as they were no lon^ able to 
hold out the fiego ; and a$ befides, the ippuptions of the Peloponnefi« 
ans into Attica, bad not induc'ed the Athenians lo raife it ; their pro- 
viiions being quite fpent ; and aoiongft other calamities to which 
their extremities had reduced them, having been forced to feed uppa 
one another ; ikey held a parley about their iurrender with the Atjie* 
nian officers, who ^ commanded in the fiege, Xeaopbon the £>n of 
Euripides, Heftiodoruslhe fon of Ariftoclides, and Phanomachus the 
fon of Callimachus. They, feniible of the hacdfliips their troops 
fuffered by lot\g lying abroad in the winteri-feafi^n, and that the car* 

♦ ^7500/. rying on of the fiege had already coft Athens * two tfaauland.taleii^^ 
granted them a compofiticMi. The terms agreed on were theie -lx.,-^ 
** That they fliould quit die place with their wives, their cl^ikken 
** and auxiliaries, every man with one fuit of clothing, but, the 
^ women with tw^ ^ and with a certain £iip of mcxtwy to defray dae 
^^ expence of their departure/*-— ^ By virtue of this cooipofition, 
they went away to Chalcis, where every one (hi£Dcd £(^ hiaijklf^ 
But the Athenians called their generals to accoum for their xondu^t 
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7 In this fi^ of Fbcidi99» two ffitfonp 
^rved amongfi the heavy-arxped ^ private 
ibldiers, one of whom was the glory of 
hufnan nature; and the other the ^ory 
And hone of his country: I mean, the 
fdivine Socntes, and At this time young 
Alcibiad^. Plutarch (inthtU/i of Alci- 
biadcs) fays, they lay in the lame tent and 
fxi^ always fide by fide. Once, in a 
fiiarp skiroiiib, bplh of them diftingiiiibed 
themfelves abot^e all their fellow-fpldiers. 
Alcibiades at length was wounded and 
dropped ; Socrates ftood over and defended 
him, and Uvcd both him svid his arqiis 
from the cncmy^r Socrates therefore had 
the jufteft right to the public reward, as 
the per(on who had behaved beft in this 



aaion. But when the gam^li, on aci- 
count of Alcibiad^ his quality^ flawed ^ 
great defire to confer honour upon him, 
Socrat«, willing alTo to increafe his ardor 
for gallant aflions, turned wi^cls in his 
favour, and procured him the wr«kth 
anji the -public prefent ojf a cpmpleat fuit 
of armour. Socrates -coveted no reeom^ 
pfwe for brave iexpJ9it;8 ^t , tlje 50%fct 
pufnefs of bayiqg perfor;ne.d them, gjid 
young Alcibiades was to be nurfed up to 
virtue. He was capable of every degree 
either of virtue or vice : And SocEatcs al- 
ways endeavoured to encourage him in tht 
former, and give his eager and enterprizing 
foul the juft direction. 
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bccaufe tWey had figncd this compofition without their privity, (for 
. they thought it in their power to have made them furrender at dif- 
cretion,) and afterwards fcnt to Potidaea fomt of their people whom 
they fettled in a colony there, — -• Thcfc things were done this win- 
ter, and fo ended the fecond 3rear of this war^ the hiftory of which 
hath been compildd by Thucydidcs* 



YEAR IIL Scf<^re ChriSi 

429- 

EARLY the next fummer, the Peloponnefians and their allies, ^'>?^ ^/ 
cflEiiltihg the incurfion as before into Attica, marched their forces * ^ 
againft Plataea. Archidamus fon of Zeuxidamus king of the Laceds^- 
toonians commanded, who having encamped his army, was prepar- 
ing to ravage the adjacent country. He was interrupted by an em- 
bafly from the ttataeans^ who add/effed thcmfelves to him in the fol- 
lowing imahncr • ■■ 

^* *thb w:ar, 6 Archidamus and Lacedaemonians, you are now le- Piatasans ad^ 
^ vying on "Plat^, is a flagrant breach of common jtiftice,. a Ble- imu^'''^' 
'* mifh on your honour and that of your fathers. iPaufania's the 
•* LacedSemonian fon of Clcombrotus, wlien— aided by thofe Creci- 
•* ans, who cbearfully expofed thenifelves wifh him to the dangers of 

" that battle which was fought on our land he had delivered 

** Greece from Perfian flavery, at a public facrifice to Jiipitcr the 
** deliverer fotemnized by him on that occafion in the public forum^ 
•* of Plataea, called all the confederates together, and there confer'di 
'• thefe privileges on the Plataeans -— ** That they fhould have free 
** • poffcflion of the city and territory belonging to it,, to be governed 
" at their own difcretion ; •— that no one fhould ever unjuftly.make; 
•* war upon them, or endeavour to inflavc them j and in ca/e of fucb 
** attempts,, all the confederates then prefent ihould avenge it to the; 

" utmofl 
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** utnioft of their power." — ~ Such grateful returns did your fa* 
^' thers make us in recompence of our valour, and the zeal we ex- 
'' erted in the common dangers. Yet their generofity you are now 
*^ revcrfing — you, with the Thebans our inveterate foes, are come 
" hither to inflave us. But by the Gods who were then-witnefles to 
** the oath they fwore, by all the tutelary Deities both of your own 
** and of our community, we adjure you to do no damage to Platacan 
** ground nor to violate your oaths, but to retire and leave us in that 
^ ftate of independence, which Piaufunias juftly eftablifhed for us."— 
To thefe words of the Plataeans Archidamus made this reply— 

Sis an/wer. " What you havc urged, ye men of Plataea, is juft and reafon- 
** able, if it be found agreeable to your aftions. Let the declarations 
" of Paufanias be obferved; be free and independent yourfelves, 
" and at the fame time vindicate their own freedom to others, to 
** thofe who, after participation of the fame common dangers, made 
** that oath in your favour, and yet are now inflaved by the Atheni- 
" ans. To refcue them and others from that flavery have our pre- 
" parations been made, this war hath been undertook. You who 
** know what liberty is, and are fuch advocates for it, do you abide 
" firmly by your oaths s at leaft, as we heretofore advifed you, keep 
** at quiet, enjoying only what is properly your own ; fide with 
neither party 5 receive both in the way of friend(hip, in the way 
of enmity, neither. --— Tp a conduct like this we never fhall 
objcdt.'' ' 



cc 
cc 



lUpfy of tbi When the Plataean cmbafTadors had heard this reply of Archida- 
Wataeaos, ^^g^ jj^^y returned into the r//y, and communicating what had 
paflfed to the body of the citizens, they carried back in anfwcr to 
him — — " That they could not poflibly comply with his propofals, 
*^ without the confent of the Athenians, becaufe their wives and 
" children were in their power— —that they were apprehenfive a 

" compliance 
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" compliance might endanger their whole community, fince in fueh 

" a cafe, either the Athenians might not confirm the neutrality, or 

" the Thebans who were comprehended in the fame neutral oath to 

" the two principal powers, might again attempt to feize their city." 

— Archidamus to remove their apprehenfions fpoke as follows •~— 

" Deliver up your city and your houfes to us Lacedaemonians 5 let us 

" know the bounds of your territory and the exadt number of your 

" trees, and make as true a calculation as you poflibly can of all 

that belongs to you. Depart yourfelves, and refide wherever you 

pleafe fo long as the war continues; at the end of it we will reftore 

every thing again. In the mean time, we will make the beft ufe 

of every thing intrufted to* us, and pay you an annual equivalent 

for your fubfiftence." Upon hearing this, they again returned into 

the city, and the whole body of the people affifting at a general 

confultation, they returned for anfwer — " That they defired only 

'' to communicate the propofals to the Athenians, and then with 

" their approbation would accept them. In the mean time they 

" begged a fufpenfion of arms,. and to have their lands fpared from 

•*^ depredation." He granted them a truce for the time requifite to 

receive an anfwer, and forbore ravaging the country. 

The embafladors of Plataea, having been at Athens and confulted 
with the Athenians, return again with this anfwer to their city. — — 
•* The Athenians fay, that in no preceding time, ever fince we en- 
** tcred into confederacy with them, did they ever fuffer us in any 
" .Fefpedt to be injured j that neither will they negledl us now, but 
" icnd us a powerful aid. And you they folemnly adjure by the 
" oaths which your fathers have fworn, to admit no change or in- 
" novation in the league fubfifting between you and them.'* —^ When 
the embafladors had thus delivered the anfwer of the Athenians, after 
ibme confultation the Platasans refolved, ^' never to defert them, tobe^r 
" any devaftation of their lands, nay if fuch muft be the cafe, to 
•* behold it with patience, and Jto fuffer any extremities, to which 
Vol. I. B b '* their 
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i^* ^0)C(u)4 ii^r <Pt .of .!he«ky;^' but <'« anfi*cr.l>e.;:giwn,dfcom. die 
cV.'wanj!i»r^H (T^tJt niai jtaa^xiffibk^ thcmior acoBjuithetariMs 

— JT^ Wjif iip^fi^^ hoi^ tfa^a Afcbidamnatdie (king nuidd d&4e- 

■ lei^ appea} tc^^iUl'tlii^mteiflqr Hecow todlSods.>tr:A-" YcGods 

"^4H^pp8,:^Mf^A?,; vrbo ptotcft this r^ioaof Piitsai bewrivlt- 

n^fs IP ^j t^t :i( -ym .iKri: tiit after r« moki^oax of oiish? isksady 

* tljroqgh the bl^Rgs- y^u fent 4pi^ )a])c» 4hfk?ii»ypi» wwcame 
,*/ *c^^?de8, 8J><i w^ichi you. thep fm4§iimt foffijwwte^dij ^^«(eon 
." th^arm^pf pr«ec^ i^efe cipwa^d yrjt^ vd(^^^4rBi)d;^t ^hat- 
.'[pretyn^fbii^ ]^^»n*^?, P«r ew^ty ftep jM be.s^^fa)^ «> 
;«• juftic?. We li^ve piefered inany ])oi«auf9t>l^ conditlpqi? to (Shsia, 
,•»' which arp fU reje^etl. i:}fBi« thpr^oifr pwr fiippi*ta^«M, th«c tbe 
»** W frapfgfeflijr?.pf juftipe m^J |ieo»ve their {MwiOiiMOt.c and 
,«• that fhpie yhp fight with eqjjity, ffliay :«it»taw j«veB^". After 
.4hi8 (f^mn ftOdrffe tp ibe Gp4#,. j^ . Qwffid .»p bis «ni^ intb 
^m-.c ■ C-. .:■ ■• : -. • . ■':. .:. ■•-. ■ ;.• : ;; - -. ;■;;•,"■,- ■* 

iOimkBtftbt He tirft of all fornwd an indpfijre. toon^ tjk^yi^ tbepi yrj^j^^ l|^ 
fif- itrees th<?y Mffejl'di. f© that np ppe; cpul4 get out :pf;thff.ci|y. In 

.the next pl^ce, they raifcd a WPff^t of Vwith.befowjtbr place, bopihs 
diatit GQHld ^Qt loRg hel4 P«:i^ %<? jigsOoft the «ffpm qC fo large 
#n jinny. Hsivii^ fclk4 a:rgpiaii% pf jtimNr on mount Cith«off, 
wi|th it thfy fjraii»cd,the i?ipu|it pn either £df^ <h%t thii» aifed it 
might pcrfonn the ^i<je.pf a waja^ ^d tlwt th« «in^ mi^ be 
kept fi-om mouldering aw^y tQO faft. yppo it fbey b(»fMd i quaiii 
^ flf matter, bo^ fymti .t^ «artb,jTind what^ver^le. would ce^ 
fWit l^pther.and |iWfs<»:^c bulk. Thfc.wwk fiiH^yed Aem fijr 
Seventy dsiys and night*. wWipujt intwsiiwn, aU bfiiog ileanatBly 
^plpyjd in i^ fo th^^ ppepart pf tjif ^irmy.ww pgujangitou; 
whilft die otbfirJW* th^ »?«ffiwyj«&^AlWnt5 fif.&Pd and fleep. 
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Thbfe'Lacedasmomaoii "vviio faad^ tlie Cbtnimfid 6^ the hkdSi 'tr6d(Mf 
of the othor £'/^^i, had the care of the work, and obliged therti ^1 
to aflift in cariying it on^ The Piatxans, feeing this^ mount raifed to 
a great height, built a counterwork of wood, clofe to that part of 
the city- wall againft which this mount of earth was thrown up, and 
ftrengthened the infide of it with bricks, which they got for this ufe 
by pulling down the adjacent houfes. The wooden cafe was de«» 
figmd to keep it firm together, and prevent the whole pile firom be- 
ing weakned by its height. They £irther covered it over with 
iheep-fkins and hides of beafts, to defend the wc^kmen from miffive 
weapons, and to preferve the wood from being fired by the enemy; 
Thie work witbin was raifed to a great hd^t, and the mount wa« 
raifed with equal expedition mtbout. Upon this^ the Plataeans had 
recourfe to another device. They broke a hole through the wall, 
clofe to which the mount was raifed, and drew the earth away front 
under it into the city. But this being diicovered by the Peloponnefi-^ 
ans, they threw into the hole hurdles made of reeds and ftuflfed 
with clay, which being of a firm confiftence could not be dug away 
like eardi. By this they were excluded, and io defiftfed for a while 
from ttuar former pradice. Yet digging a fubternineous pailkge from 
out of the city, which th^ fo luckily continued that it under- 
mined the mount, they again withdrew the earth from under it. 
This praftice long efcaped the difcovery of the befiegers, who ftill 
heaping on matter, yet the work grew rather lefs, as the earth waft 
drawn away from the bottom, and that above fell in to fill up the 
void. However frill apprehenfive, diat as they were few in number, 
they (hould not be able long to hold out againft fo numerous befiegerv, 
they had recourfe to another projed. They defifted from carrying 
on the great pile which was to counterwork the mount, and begin- 
ning at each end of it where the wall vras low, they run another 
wall in the. form of a crefcent along die infide of a city, that if 
the great wall ihould be taken this> might afterwards hold but, might 
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hy the enemy under a neceflity of throwing up a fre(h mount againft 
it, and that thus the further they advanced the difficulties of the 
liege might be doubled, and be carried on with increafe of 
danger; 

When their mount was compleated, the Peloponnefians play'd 
away their battering-engines againft the wall 5 and one of them they 
worked fo dextroufly from the mount againft the great pile within, 
that they fliook it very much, and threw the Plataeans into confterna- 
tion. Others they applied in differefit parts againft the wall, the force 
of which was broke by the Plataeans, who threw ropes around them 5 
they alfo tied large beams together, with long chains of iron at both 
ends of the beams, by which they hung downwards from two other 
tranfverfe beams inclined and extended beyond the wallj — thefethey 
drew along oblicjuely, and agairift whatever part ihey faw the engine 
of battery to be aimed,, they let go the beams with a full fwing of 
the chains, and fo. drop'd them down dir e^ty upon it, which by the 
weight of the ftroke broke off the beak of the battering machine; 
Upon this the Peloponnefians, finding all their engines ufelefs, and 
their mount cffcduaJly counterworked by the fortification within^ 
concluded it a bufinefs of na little hazard to take the place amidft fo 
many obftacles, and prepared to draw a circumvallation about it. 

But firft they were willing to try whether it were not poflible to 
let the town on fire,, and burn it down, as it was not large, by help 
of a brisk gale of wind; for they caft their thoughts towards every 
expedient of taking it without a large expence and a tedious blockade; 
Procuring for this purpofe a quantity of faggots, they tofled them 
from their own mount into the void fpace between the wall and tht 
inner fortification. As many hands were employed in this bufinefs, 
they had foon filled it up, and then proceeded to tofs more of them 
into the other parts of the city lying beyond, as hr as they could by 
the advantage which the eminence gave them* Upon thefe they 
threw fiery balls made of fulphur and pitch, which caught the faggots^ 
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and foon kindled fuch a flame as before this time no one had ever 
feen ^kindled by the art .of man. It hath indeed, fometimes happened, 
that wood growing upon mountains hath been fo heated by the at- 
trition of the winds, that without any other caufe it hath broke out 
iMo fire and flame. But this was exceeding fierce; and the Plataeans^ 
who had baffled all other efforts, were very narrowly delivered from 
perifhing by its fury : For it cleared the city to a great diftance round 
about, fo that no Plataean durfl: approach it : And if the wind had 
happened to have blown along with it, as the enemy hoped, they 
muft all unavoidably have periflied. It is now reported, that a heavy 
r^io falling on a fudden^^ attended, with claps of thunder, extinguifhed 
the flames, and put an end to this imminent danger. 

The Peloponnefians, upon the failure of this projeft, marched 
away part of their army; but, continuing the remainder there, raifed 
a. wall of circumvallatioji quite round the city, the troops of every 
coafcdtrsdcjiafe executing a determinate part of the work. Both in* 
fide and eutfide of this wall was a ditch, and by firfl digging thefe 
they had got materials for brick* This work being compkated about 
.the rifing of Ar<Slurus *, they, left, fome of their own men to guard • Bepnning^ 
half of the wall, the;other half being left to the care of the Boeotians; ^^P^^^'- 
then marched away with the main-army,, and difmifled the* auxiliary 
forces to their refpeftive .cities. — The Plataeaiis had already ient 
away to Athens their wives, their children, their old people, and all 
the ufelefe crowd of inhabitants^ There were left only in the towa. 
during this fiege lour hundred Plataeans, eighty Athenians, and one 
hundred and ten women to prepare their food. This wa&the whole 
number of them when the fiege was firft fprmed 5 nor was there any 
other perfon within the wall, either flave or free* — And in this man»» 
ncr was the city of Plataea befieged in.fornr.: ' ' 

. The fame fummer, and about the time that the army appeared be* Thrace. 
fore Plataea, the Athenians, with a body of their own people, con- 
fifting of two thoufand heavy*armed, and two hundred horfe- 
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men/ invaded die C2)dcldcao8'^ Thnm>ind:tlife'Bdl^ The 
torn was in the ear, when this arn>y was led againft them under 
the command of Xenophoa die ion of Eoripides and two collegues. 
Coming up to Sptrtolua, a town in Bottisea, thty deftroyed the com, 
and hoped to get poflbffion of the piace by the management of a £m^ 
tion they had within. But a contrary party ^ having, fent in good time 
to Olynthus, had procured from thence an aid of heavy*-armed and 
other force for their protection* Thefe even made a ially out of Spacr 
tolus^ and £>rced the. Adienians to a battle under the walls of the 
town; . The heavy-armed Chalcideans, with feme of their auxiiia^ 
Ties, arc defeated by the Athenians, and retire inta Spartolus^ Tke 
horfe and light-armed Chalcideans get the better of the horfe and 
light-armed Athenians ; but they had with them a fmall number of 
targeteers hom die province called Cruik. On the firft joining of 
battle other targeteers came to their afliilance from Olynthus. The 
light-armed of Spartolus feeing this reinforcement joft come up, and 
refleding that diey had received no lofs before, with reanimated cou^ 
' rage again charge the Athenians, in conjundlion with the Chalcidean 
horfe, dSkd the frefli reinforcement. The Athenians retii^ to the two 
companies which they had left to guard the baggage. Here they 
drew up again, and whenever they thought proper to ch^i^ge, the 
enemy fell back } when diey retreated from the charge, the enemy 
l^efieid upon and infefted them with miffive weapons. The Chalci- 
dean horfe rode up where they thought they could break them, and 
falling in withcmt fear of a repulfe, put the Athenians to flight, and 
purfoed them to a great difbnce. The Athenians fly for refuge to 
PotidsBa } and afterwards, obtaining a truce to fetch off their dead^ 
return with dieir fhattered army to Athens^ In this adion they lott 
fimr hundred and thirty men, and all their commanders* The Chal« 
cideans and Dottiaeans erected a trophy, and having taken proper ' care 
of their dead, fijiarated to their own cities. 
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4»ip)|)4c(i(#lB^i^^ tbeFe£r9i9 tt^ Atth^nkns^ poc^aUcd xtpon 

the Lacedsi»9cuw^ to fupply:tlw from vtheir coofdr 

derate^qitl^ aod -to £;nd a ^Qufaiul heavy-voied into Acacnahia. 
Xhey ttkd th thati^v*' if they would join tbep^ with 4 land and? a 
^, oav^ .fo^e at the iarae time, it wodld ^ impoiiible for. the Aoar^^ 
^V qaoj^s to fJKCoar one another by Tea; that henpe they migbtcafily 
i' fietak Acarn^^ frpm whence they might bc^ 

^^cpgiy niiaj^brs.^ ^acynthus and CephaUeqe» and a ftop would then 
f* be ..sn^de to, the Athenian cruizes on the coafts of Peloponnefua ^ 
". nayi tlut there waa even a hope of reduwpg Nianpa6ku$/' — Jhia 
l^me .;wa$ pleajQ^ to- the. ^(^aei^QDians,' who ordcan^ Ctomua 
(yfit thpir admiral) p fail, thilhcr .with a few (hips, having on boani 
&e heaiqF;*ar4Ened ; and drculated orders ^ to their confedi^rates. to fit 
out their jObipSt a^d ijepair with all oyp^ition to Leuca$. The Co-^ 
ruvthians were tlw^^ who Shewed moft zeal for the ABoksv^stM^ a 
colpny of their own j and the (hippjuag ai Qirinth^ fiicyon, and die 
^djacent places^ was F^p^rai with aU iff^Sbk expedition ; but thai 
9f. Leucas^ Ana^orium^ and Ambra^ wm^ i^rmdy at Leuicasi and 
waiting for. the reft* Cpeimis.aad the thaoftnH fa^snryracnaed ipet^ 
£)rme4. their voyags un^ifippvered by Phonnioy wha comeianded dib 
Athenian fleet of twenty fail^ ft^tipned round. Naiipa£his» and ineime^ 
dktely landed his men iof the.dei^ined iervice. . BidUea the- tfaouiand 
|^el<7f)Qniiefian$ he l^ought. .with him>. he .was now joined \byt^ 
AmhraciotSi Leucadiaqs^. Att8u3xuiana>: of the. Gredani^ -•<— of^AA ^ 
Barbarians^ l^y a tbK;)uian4 Ghaoniana not iubjed to: a regal gbvern^ 
naen^ but copivmand^ by Photba and Kicanor, jiien^ thofe &a^ 
]tcfi wl^ had alright tp command 1^ annual -eleaion* - Widi thd 
Chaonians came the ThefprQtiafltfu who aUb had Jio king. Sab;^n^ 
t^: Jiwdijui.of ^th^ Tharyps^ ^et jl nmoi^ led tba- MeloA 
fiaos y^d An^tfaBJarau JhcParamas wefic.heado4by ^eit ewn^M^ 

Oroedua^ 
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OrdoBUS, who had alfo the command of a thoufand Oreftians, fubjeds 
of Antiochus, which ferved with his troops by- the pfermiffion of An- 
tiochus. Perdiccas fent alfo a thoufand Macedonians, of which the 
-Athenians were ignorant, but thefe were not yet come up. 
. With thefe forces Cnemus began his march, without waiting the 
arrival of the fliips from Corinth, arid paffing' through Argia they de- 
ftroyed Limnaea, a village unfortMied. They march next for Stra- 
tus, the capital city of Acarnania, judging that if they firft took this, 
all other places would readily fubmit. The Acarnanfans, finding a 
large army broke in amongft them by land, and more enemies com- 
ing to attack them by fea, gave up all view of fuccouring one ano- 
ther, and ftood feparately on their own defence. They fent informa* 
tion to Phormio, and requefted him to come up to their relief. He 
fent them word, " he could not poffibly leave Naupaftus without a 
" guard, when a fleet was ready to fail from Corinth.*' The Pelo- 
ponnefiaris and their allies, dividing thc'mfelves into three bodies, ad- 
vanced towards the city of the Stratians, with a defign to appear be- 
fore it, and if it did not furrender at once, to ftorm it without lofs 
J of time. - The Chaonians and the reft of the Barbarians marched in 
the middle ; to the right were the Leucadians, Anaftorians, and 
their auxiliaries j to the left Cnemus with his Peloponnefians, and thfe 
Ambraciots; each body at fb great a diftance from the reft, that 
fometimes they were out of one another's fight. The Grecians, in 
their march, kept firm within ranks, and guarded all their motions,' 
till they canic up to the fpot fit for their incampment.^ But the Chao- 
nianS, confident of their own bravery, and valuing thcmfelves as the 
moft martial people in that part of the world, couW not bear the 
delay of incamping, but with the reft of the Barbarians rufhing ea- 
gerly forwards, thought to take the town at a ftiout, and carry all the 
honour. The Stratians finding them thus advanced, thought, that 
could they matter ^i&iJOT thus detached, the Grecians would bicomc 
more averfe to attack them. With- this vkwy they place ambufcadcs 

in 
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in the approaches of the city ; and when the enemy was near, ru(h 
up at once from the places of ambufh, and out of the city, charg- 
ing them oh all fides. The Chaonians are thrown into confterna- 
tion, and many of them are flain. The reft of the Barbarians, when 
they faw them give way; durft not keep their .ground, but fled im- 
mediately. Neither of the Grecian bodies knew any thing of this 
engagement, fo haftfly had thofe advanced, and were fuppofed to 
have done it only to encamp with greater expedition. But when the 
Barbarians came running back to them in diforderly rout, they re- 
ceived them into Shelter, and all clofing firm together ftood quiet 
the reft of the day. The Stratians durft not diredlly aflfault them, 
becaufe the other Acarnanians were not yet come up to their aflif- 
tance, but were continually flinging at them firom a diftance, thus 
harafSng them abundandy, but unable, without better weapdns, to 
make them diflodge : The Acafnanians only could have attacked them 
with cSc&VLzl vigour. 

By the favour of a dark night, Cnemus withdrew his army by a 
quick march to the river Anapus, which is eighty ftadia * diftant ^ ^^^i^ 
from Stratus. The next day he obtains a truce to fetch off the dead. 
And the Oeniadae coming up in a fi-iendly manner to his relief, he 
went to take refiige amongft them, before the Acai-naniahs could 
draw their fuccours together, and from thence the forces which com- 
pofed his army marched to their own homesi But the .Stratians 
creftcd a trophy .on account of their victory over the Barbarians. 
.. The fleet of Corinth and the odier confederate ftates, that was to Battkat/ea- 
fail fi-om the gulf of Crifla, to attend the orders of Cnemus, and pre- e^^**^?^^"* 
vent the Acarnanians on the coaft from fiiccouring thofe within the 
land., never arrives : For about tne time of the adtion at Stratus, they 
had been compelled to fight the Athenian fquadron of twenty fliips, 
ftationed .at Naupadlus under the command of Phormio. Phormio 
had watched their coming out of the .gulf, intending to attack fo foon 
as ever they got out to fea. The Corinthians and their allies failed 
' Vol. I. C c out 
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dM indeed, yttmnth wdl prdpeitod to fight by imi a* to ferwnd 
tin Ixid^tspcdkioa on Acarnatiia. Tlwy never iimg^fied that tho 
Athettjaun with tfaeir t^/renty ffaips durft prefuoM to attack tbem who 
had forty ftv^a. Yet when diey faw them fteerihg the fame cour^i 
on ttte oppdfitb fhoro, fhtf y kept firft along their own coaft^ and af-» 
tetwards from Patrai of Achaki ftretchdd over to the oppofite iide in 
ordfcr to make for Acarnania* But noiv agaiik they defcried then 
ftanding direftly agsudfl them from Cfaalcis and the rirer Eveous^ 
afid foilnd they had ob(brvcd their anchoring die night before. Thut 
are thdy edmpelled e^ cooie to afi engagement in the tnidft of tha 
open fea *• Tb6 ftips of every ^/if were ViAder the command of 
iSMk wh6 had been appoimed by tfaeir pribcipalt: Oer the Corio^ 
tiiitos weri Machcm^ Ifocrates^ and Ag^tbarchidaa» The B^lc^n^ 
aefiani drew iip dfcir ddpe in fotm of a circle^ as latge aa they pof» 
ikiif teaid^ wilhMit kecAog opttn a paflage for the fhip$ of tha 
enemy. The heads of the ihips flood to fea, the ikrni wtce tuitied 
nwttdak WitfuA i»cM raided the fiaali veflels that attended the 
fleets and five ihips liuc wefe prime fitik)rS| which were to fbrt out 
A tbstcw Ittfigce, wfaerever tiie «netny iOioiikl begin the attacks 
Ttc A&eiikna dmwmg «p their fhtps m a line^ and iidluig quite 
Mond dnm, bn^Oied along by them in their paffi^, and makii^ 
iiicceiBve foints df engaging^ forced them to dmw into a IbiaUa 
cempaA. Hidvmio had befbrefaand gj^ven flrid orders not to ei^gigt 

a Phormio was watching to cafeh them which more expert Teameto knew how ta 

hi the 6^en ftd» U*rf i&>(^ft^f , as Tho* t^re. A^ idie Mopomtefiaii fleet flood out 

tfiUUB Wbrdi itabovA Thsy were now fivan P&tm in ^Afchaia, and die Atbenian 

0elt of the gulf, iSretcbing acroTs the iea» from Cbalcis in ^toiia^ the fituation of 

in the midft of which Phonnio came up to thofe two places eafily guides to the place 

Hkkhy kndengaged, M^i fd^op t ^opV h. tf the engagement. Phormio^ got « doA 



The fta Widknit tHe flaifics that form Che of banoor \a^ this afiion, which Phitaich^ 

aHottth of the gulf bf Griffii» is indeed a in his piece about tbigjbrf rf tbtAtbgnidm^ 

siarrow iea> or ^vopSfAtf, but then it was reckons up amongft the moft rcmarkaUa 

bpen fta ih mffiti to the gulf inridiin the exploits related bf oor Hiflorian. 
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wiAcmt the fgnal: F«»r he ho^e^ the ewmyi^pold netioogfM- 
&rve da^ <krclcr of battb lilva Ua^^rmj, im thaic line 4bip« iwU^ 
611 £»ui upon ■one anotibcr, Aod ihe finaU ^vefibk vfhhin p^ ndwni np 
Ibtleemhareafihiont j that fortber, ^e vvm4 unpuld blow out of tl^ 
p^t 9B yra» uAnl eftry logrving ; in eicpoSbat-ton gf whiph he^'conr 
tintied tD£ul round about tfaeoi, aiid ibx» tbey CQi^d 9iPit poffiblf 
4Beep ifcm in their ilations ^r aay time. He thmigbt &rther, th^ 
4ite cine of eagagemeii£ wae iotkelyin Ids .own poiwer, tis j^is 4u{» 
<were beft failors, and that it was moA adnfeafcle to begin ^ Aloh ft 
jandure. As 6aaa as diat wind began to rife, and i»he greater (bip^ 
«ovir contran^ed into a oasronRr citdke, wese ^yifocdered bpth b^ t^ 
wind and the £mller iwflisls writbin, one £tUing €oul «t]>qo another^ 
the poles applied -to polh tbtm off agai« $ ^wdA 4i^ 4igiie owied bf 
-chis fionfafion, eaittng trat ^ 61^^ A^f?, .»n4 (cwfiqg one another, 
die^ iMtuiLd no bnger jhear t^ ocdet^s of 4heir ^QOMnanders or nbeir 
anarfkfS} and fbe ^ JMginniAg ito fom (6 iMgh afiio jvnder |iiele6 
the oars of unexperienced mariners^ ts {they were, .tbey left the u«r 
fnanagc^bje ;(hip$ (to the ipilots -^t. £aca^y ait ttus jun^ce JRbPvnio 
jibes the figoal. The i^i^Atenians <eQg^ge> and at4^e ififft 4bppk ,M 
^ene of :lhe ad«i«al-(flMp(ii md >ftv«ral «9te ii^rwa^s in the di^fqcoot 
Ittntstof die«Dgagen\ent. "^^y F9)rfi»ed their fHCCOft walih tfb ftuwh 
ifory, cdaat aoaidft -the general dUcMrder not one durft thiivk of xq<M^» 
^t ail, 'widi ^ gr^teft prec^tA^on^ 4)«d towvdsfatri: ^ Dyjn^e 
«f Aoluia. Tlhe Atheoians iturfmng, and taJqing twelve of theijr 
Hafs, ;and ha«bg;flaiighilered;mQft pf -the crpws, 4i'aw .off .to Mol)^ 
«hnaiD; and jiavipg lere^M a trophy on 4he jiremoatory, and 
confecrated a ;flup «o J^eptttfie, returned *to 'their 4htm ^t Jdaor- 
^aAus. 

TiteiBebpoonefitios, yfaihmH ^nfy «|f tifoe, ^f^ MlfWg itihe ^Qa^ 
wididieiremnaDt a£ that /fleet :fiii!ed .at )Pana3.l}|)4 iP^a^e^ -to Cyl<- 
lene a dock .belonging Ao i^ EleuM } ^hi^^^ #er ^{be -Rattle of 
fitratu8,aixiKe alfo &Din L«nfiMi'CneiKHtf.And(tl«.il}ipjs.^;$|)0tji^tipn, 
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^hich ought to have been joined by thefe other. The Lacedasmo^ 
nians fend thither Timocrates, Brafidas and Lycophron to affift Cne- 
mus in his naval conduA, ordering him to get ready for a more fuc- 
cefsful engagement, and not to leave the dominion of the fea to fuch 
a fmall number of (hips. For their late defeat appeared to them 
quite unaccountable, efpecially as this was the firft trial they had of 
an engagement at fea; nor could they think it fo much owing to 
their want of skill in naval affairs, as to a want of couragft, never ba- 
lancing the long experience of the Athenians with . their own fliopt 
application to thefe matters. Thefe perfons therefore they fcnt away 
in anger, who, coming to Cnemus, iffued their circular orders to the 
Jlate% for pew quota's of fhipping, and refitted what was already 
there for another engagement. Phormio alfo fends mcflengers to 
Athens with an account of thefe preparations, and to report the vic^ 
tory they had already gained; requefting a further 'reinforcement of 
as many (hips as they could expedkioufly difpatch, fince he was ia 
daily expeftation of another fight. 

Twenty (hips were the number they agree to fend him, but they 
ordered him who was to carry them to touch by the way at Crete^ 
For Nicias a Cretan of Gortys, a public fi-iend of the Athenians^ 
had perfuaded them to appear before Cydonia, afiuring them that 
this place, which had been an enemy to them, (hould foon be their 
own. This he infinuated merely to gratify the Polychnita, who bor- 
dered upon the Cydonians. The commander therefore with thcfo 
fhips went to Crete, and joining the Polychnit», ravaged the. tei;ritory 
of the Cydonians ; by which, together with adverfe winds and wea- 
ther unfit for lea, no little time was rnifeafonaWy wafted away., 
Tftpwraikm^ The Peloponnefians at Cyllene, during the time that the Athenians 
'^mmm. ^' ^y weather-bound in Crete, having got every thing to readinefs for 
another engagement/failed along the coaft to Panormus of Achai^, 
where the land-forces of the Peloponnefians were come to forward 
their attempts. Phdrnuo likewife>, with. the twenty ih^jwhjch had 
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fought the former battle, failed up to cape Molychrium, and lay at 
anchor juft without it. This cape belonged to the Athenian alli- 
ance, but ^ the othir cape over-againft it belonged to the Peloponne- 
£ans. The arm o^ fea which divides them is about * feven ftadia *Mout tbm 
over ; and this is the mouth of the gulf of Crifla. The Pebpon- ^T''^'' 
nefians with a fleet of feventy-feven (hips rode alfo at anchor under 
the cape of Achaia, which is not far diftant frona Panormus, where 
their land-forces lay. When they had here a fight of the Athenians, 
both parties lay for fix or feven days over-againft each other, intent 
on the needful preparations for engaging. The fcheme on each fide 
was this : — — The Peloponnefians, ftruck with their former defeat, 

.would not fail firom without the capes into the open fea: The 

Athenians would not enter into the ftraits, judging it would be an 
advantage to the enemy to fight in a narrow compafs. , At length 
Cnemus, Brafidas, and the other Peloponnefian commanders, defirous 
to come foon to an engagement, before the Athenian fquadron 
fhould receive a reinforcement, called firft their foldiers together, 
and feeing fome of them not yet recovered from. the tenor pccafi- 
oned by the former defeat and by no means eager to fight again, 
cndeavou5*d to animate and roufe up their courage by the following. 
harangue 

" I F the former engagement, ye men of Peloponnefus, afFe<fls any speech of thr 
•5 of you with fad apprehenfions about the event of another, know J^^^^^^** 
•* that it by no means affords you any reafonable ground for fuch de- 
" fponding thoughts. That was owing, as you well, know, to a de- 
" ficiency in all needfiil preparations ; for you were not then fitted 
** out for fervice of fea, but for the ferviee of land» We then were 
" diftreflSbd in feveral refpeds by the adverfe turns of fortune ;, and 
*^ in fome, we who fought for the firft time at fea. run into errors 

9 The cape on the Peloponnefian fide was the oppofitc cape Antirxhium, or Mo- 
called Rhniffl, or the Rhittfli of Achaia i iycbiium^ 

" through 
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^' l&iiMit;h widit <i( MK It thus luippeDcd ihat we were <]€feiaod. 

•* bift not throagh any cowardice of ^or own. There can be no 
•* rwtfoa for ttftn, who were not i^nqaercd by ftpcrior couia(;e, 
•* but who can explicitly account for «be means of thck dcfea*, to 
^ kt their %irits be funk by a calamity n^ely aocidmtali butniief 
^' on^t to TtAe&y that though fortune may Ai&xmocrt the hmom 
** enterprises, yet diat men can nevw bc'deferted by their own "wt- 
" lour 5 and where true valour k, they ought not to calch a f4ea 
irom want of expcrienoe to palKate what figns of cofmrdice ^hey 
^^ betray. Inferior fldU in you is by no means a balance ^ yosr ik^ 
^^ potior vatour. The«itpor't«iefs ctf* your ^enemies which you fooMdi 
^ <kead» if ^1>e accompamed with valour, wili indeed direft ihom 
^ in a perfermanoe of tlmr -diity, iunidft all #ie hazards of wsff ; 
*^ bfk if it waifis <lnie vdlour, thofe hae»*d8 will be too haed €&r Al 
^^ human 4t«, For ^r bani&eiii flhe pememibraDce ^ wint ^^nght 
^^ to i)e dtme^ 4Uid wt witiiout ftneugth ia »quiae qmavafing. Plaoe 
^ thecdbre your^Mvn fisperior ^ttalour kiheiudaiice agaioft their iii* 
^' perior Ikill ; qantl ^remove tlie apppehenfionstflowiiigififDm yoouride* 
^* &at by <the recotte Aion tlidt you *were not ipreparod 'to ^ht. Voa 
^* have now the advantage of a larger number of fliips, and an op- 
*' portunity of fighting on your own coafts, in fightxFf -a kmA^umy 
** of your own. Vidory is generally obtained by thofe, who are 
*' 'n^ft^m nunijber and beft provided. *So that, upon dofe exami- 
^* ^mticin, ^no ^ratifen appears why we Should dread the ^vent Our 
'' former^mifeuriages make not agaiAft U8 ; nay, the paSt ceanniT- 
*^ fionof fhetti *will inflrudt us *now. IjOt every 4Bafter jriiorctfore 
4and 4svi?ry maiiner 4AiCt his partwith vnanly refolotion y let cadi take 
4Satis«i) perform ills duty, nor quitthepoft*to which /he is appoint- 
ed. Wc ikall tahe care to order the engagement, in <no wwie a 
»aimet (dan 4>ur:predecei£>rs have done $ 4and ihalldeave «> man 
any reafon to cxcufe his cowardice. Yet — if any one will J)e a 
^^ coward, he Ihall certainly receive the jmniihment .he itefcwes^ 

" but 
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^< hot the vs^Utat (h03l be boiuwvd with rewnr^ pfoiportioo«4 t» 
« Acirineriu" 

In foch tenas did their commwders smknate the Pelpponneiiane; 
Bat PhoraHOj--*whcf he@m to apprehend a depreilion of fpiri^ in 
his own men, fioce he plainly iaw that by iceeping their fhips elofe to* 
gethw diey were alraid of the nunierous ihips of the enemy ^^ had a 
mind by calling them together, to reinfpire them with courage, and 
^ve them an ecchortatioii fuitable to their preient condition. He had 
hitherto ia all his dificourres infifted, and indueed them to give him 
credit, that— -^< no number of (hips could be got together large 
maa^ to make head againft them.'" And his feamen hsd iQng 
^oe been ekted wiiii this prefumptwo, that '' as they weip Athe- 
nians, they ought not to avad any fleet of the PeloponnefiapSt how* 
evo: aamerous/' Bbt, when he &w«hem intimidated by the formi* 
dable objed before their eyes, he thougbt it high time tP esdcuTPur 
to revive their finking courage* The Athemsas beiog gathered 
roiiad ImB^ he harangued them dms ■ » ^ ■ 



cc 



I HAVE obierved, my fellow-ii^dkrs, thai the nmnher o£sfi,cj^ 0/ 
*< your enemies halh ifanidc yen with fear . •«- 1 hasre therefoce called ^^^''^■^ 
'^ yen together,, as I cannot bear to fee yoa terrified with what is by 
^ JM means dreadful. Thefe ^emies of yx>ars, whom yoo have 
*' idready OMquered^ who in no wife diink thcmielves a match for 
^* yon, hare got together a great number of fliips and a £iperior 
^^ force. In the next piace they come ceiniidendy to attack yoa 
^' with the vain prefumption, that valour is only peculiar to them- 
*^ iHyes. Their confidence is occafioned by ifceir fluti in tbe ferrice 
^ of the hmd. Hieur fiwquent incceifes thei^e indu<:e them to ihp- 
^^ fdk that they n«ft aUb for certainty be vidiprious at iea» If they 
^^ Jbaveany rea£)n to peefiime fo &r upon their excellence at land,. 
^l joahsfffc mose to ibcmfrdu^iptkms ia your own l&vour, fince in; 

** natural 
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•* natural courage they are not in the leaft fuperiot to us, and if larger 
" degrees of fldll give either fide an advantage, we have hence an 
** argument to be more confident of fuccefs. The Lacedaemonians, 
*^ now at the head of their league, merely to prefervc their own 
** reputation, have dragged numbers hither to fight againft their will ; 
** otherwife, they durft never have attempted to engage us a fe- 
" cond time, after receiving fo fignal a defeat. Frighten not your- 

*' felves with extravagant fufpicions of their courage but rather 

** ftrike a panic into them ; a panic, for which they have moream- 

" pie reafon, as you have already gained a victory over them, and as 

** they are certain you would not- give them another opportunity-to 

^* fight, unlefs you had fome grand defign to execute. An enemy, 

'* that like them exceeds in number, in zQion depends more on their 

^* ftrength than on their conduft. They who are far inferior in 

** ftrength of numbers, and dare^ tho* uncompelled, to fight, muft do 

* *^ it through the prevalence of fome extcnfive views. This they can- 

y* not but know, and hence dread more this our diminutive than they 

'^ would an equal force. Largearmiesdefeated^ through defed: of ikiU 

•* or fome times through defedl of courage, by an inferior force, are 

** cafes that have often happened. Yet 'neither of thefe defeds can 

" be»imputed to us.. For my own part, I (hall not willingly hazard 

** the event within the gulf, nor ^vill I iail into it. For I am not 

** ignorant that want of fea-room is very improper for a few ihips 

" that fail beft and are beft managed, . againft a number which thofe 

'^ on board them know not how to govern. In fuch a fituation, no 

** one can pour down to an-^attack in the proper manner, for want of 

1* having a clear view of the enemy i nor, if he is forced to fheer 

" off, can he do it with f^ty. There i§ no room to break through, 

*' or to tack at pjcafure, which is the bpfinefe gf ftjips.that are better 

'' ikilors i but the * fight muft of necefiicy be the fame with a battle 

f* at land, and in this cafe the greater number of ftiips muft have 

^^ the advantag.e, { ihall taks (he greateft care I am able to pre- 
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^^ vent thcfe inconveniences. And you I expedfc to ftand regularly 
to your pofts on board every (hip. Receive your orders with ala- 
crity, efpecially as we lie fo near our enemy 3 and above all things 
when we come to adion, obferve the rules of difcipline without 
hurry and noife : For thefe are matters of great importance in 
every icene of war, and of not the leaft in a naval engagement ; — 
and charge your enemies with a fpirit worthy of your former at- 
chievements. Great indeed are the points you are now to decide^ 
the hopes of the Peloponnefians of making a figure at fea are now 
either to be totally donolifhed, or the power of the fea muft be- 
<< come ppecarious to the Athenians, even near their own homes. 
^* Once more I call to your remembrance, that great part of thefe 
^' enemies you have already conquered — « and the courage of ene- 
^^ mies once conquered is ieldom equal to what it was, when un- 
" confcious of defeat*' 

In this manner Phormio encouraged his men. — But the Pelopon- Sic^d n^^^ 
nefians, when they found diat the Athenians would not fail into the"^^^* 
gulf and flraits, had a mind to compel them to it i^ainfl their in- 
clinations. At break of day they began to move, their fhips 
being ranged in lines confifBng of four, and flood along their own 
coafls within the gulf, the right wing leading the courfc in the fame 
order, a9 they had lain at anchor. In this wing they had ranged 
twenty of their befl failors, with a view that if Phormio fhould ima- 
gine diey had a defigii uppn NaupaiStus, and hehimfelf fhould haflen 
to its fuccour, the Athenians might not be able to outfall them and 
efcapc their.outermofl fquadron which compofcd the right wing, but 
be furrounded on all fides. He, jufl as they cxpeded, being alarmed 
for that placc^ which he knew was defencelefs, no fooner faw them 
tinder fail, than agkinfl his will and ih no little hurry he got on board, 
and failed along his own coafl — the land-forces of the MefTenians 
marchmg along the adjacent fhore to be ready with their affiflancc 
; Vojt. I. D d The 
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Tho Pefopooilcfians &dag tkun mOve akmg in * Urn '{bip iBM ikip^ 
and that thejr were now witbin the gull' abd star chrt (hor^ wfaidl 
wa$ what they chiefly wanted»<H»on a figbal ^yen at oftce tdterel 
their coarfe, pouring down dlre^y upon thl; Adieniam* all at Aft a» 
their Oiips could adnncc, in f«U eitpdAatiofa of it d rocpt i ng the 
whole fleet. Eleven of the Adibnian ihipt> wfakfa ware d'faead of 
the reftj being tod quitik for chft wing o£ th6 PeiopofMiefians and their 
ihifting of their courfe toWvds the <^C0 kst^ nOi fafely off. ' Yet 
intercepting all the feft, the;y niA thenk afround iiid £o difiibkd then). 
The Athenians On boardf whtf eould net tkejpo. by fwtobnuigy vrctt 
flcHigblesed to k taan : Sooae of tfae£i eAipiy {taps they get off again 
aiad cJtoied away in tdw > and one they had already fleok with the 
whole crew on board. The Mcfiaaia nt got down to the fsccoor df 
ibme of theiB» They waded wkh theit artna tiirai^b die watef, 
and climbing on board and fighting from the deoka fihred hmo which 
were already in tow. — In this manner did the Peloponnefians de- 
feat and dcDroy tha Adwniaii flaps. 

Their twenty fliipt wfakfa wtre of the r%ht t^, gave chflce to 
the eUvcn Atfaeeianv wlndh on die ^ilifaig of the ceitff<l, had raft 
•ff dmam. Bat all thejQs, e9±eptiflg onb fliip, ooebfaifed tbcm Md 
goi faft hit» Nal^NiAttlk Harbg gained their hilrlMur, dKy ttek<« 
ad. about under the temple of Aptdb and ftoed RMdy fe ditel 
dnmielvct, in tafc the enemy (hoohl mahe en ameiapi upen ^m 

iTbeLodlittalllbtdll^triebtfMfefiia^ itVUb^W6ppolklBStf^^1bMUtA&ifk 

kagnnfflBtkalaonftniakiDibavciiMdaa iildwAtlifeaiMlilM«mm»iMfi|^t]Mg«If 

dip here in point of chorogra^y ; thqr figrt towards NaupaAu*. fin the fitki of <eGi;^ig 

* ^itmiUginint fit fugtrwit in aptrtum which tfaey had thought them^a obliged, 

*»*." Butittoflir^itoiiigtlMtMKlAM^i tbol^h coiitMy tt> Adt judgAtiit aMl 

»wiMbttMatyoffeiniichiai > *» aiw m » m indiaMteta, to wuit ^fKitih dtt c^ 

toinake deven Atheaian IhipB «« get out in' Had dtay nai aiit le Ibk (bqr Mnr eoiiU 

t6opeAfea.'"11iePeloponndliaBsinadie.tlieir haw reached Naiqpaau^ kut wwiM iare 



fo 



tm*rdi th« opdt iki. Oft (Uti»fe td rud dindly frtai it. 
(Rvwt tbfta tedi gd^ Mt «f the |al4 
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fp near the ibor^t Boon after, they appeared^ failing along and 
idogifig their pmxu »» having gained a vi^ory. One (hip belonging 
to Leaeas waa^ihot &r a*head of the reft giving chace to that only 
(hip of the Athenians whieh was left behind. It happened that a tradirg* 
vefiU was then lying out at anchor hefero the harbour. The Athe- 
nian ih^ canM up firft with this veflel, and fetching a compafs 
round her> runs dire^ly agaihft the Leucadian that was chacing, and 
inibady finks her. By this accident, fo fudden and unexpedted, the 
Peloponnefians are dirown into confternation 1 smd having befides fol- 
lowed the chace widiout any regular cxdcr, as fecnre of viOory, 
fonae of the ihipa now dropping their oars, ftopp'd fiirther motion. ' 
This was an unlucky expedient when fo near the enemy; but their 
do^ was to wait £>r the greater number of fliipa that were yet be^ 
lttnd« Some of them, bekig ignorant of the coaft, ran upon the 
ihelves and were ftranded. When the Athenians faw thraa fuf&f 
thefe diftrefles, diek courage began to revive; Shouting out aloud 
with one voice, they encouraged one another to attack. The mlicai^ 
riages of whkJi ^ey were this moment fenfihle, and their trrecover^ 
aUe difi>rder, prevented the others from making any long refiftance. 
And they ibon were fenced to nm back again towafds the ftation of 
Fanormus, from whence they came. The Athenians chacing them 
thither, took the fix (hips that were moft behind, and recovered their 
own, which were in the enemy's hands by having been run afhore, 
and afterwards brought off in tow. Some men befides they killed, 
and made fome prifonera. 

On board the Leucadian, ti4iich was funk near the trading-vefief, 
was Tlmocratcs Ae Lacedsemonian, who, when the (hip received 
the ftroke that funk her,^ immediately fl^w himfelf ^, and floated af- 
terwards 

% We hiive hare a notabk proof of the reft ef the world, /^nd yet now they xvere 
peoufar ffidt wni gtMus of the SfMH4NH. convinced, that without pradice at &a. 
They rcffiiai the knd m their owr el»- they thdM ik^t be able to pull down the 
aent, in which they were fuperior to the power of Athens. Their fisik attempts aie 

O d s aukward * 
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terwards into the harbour of Naupadus. The Athenians, returning 
thither again, ere&ed a trophy near the place from whence they had 
purfued this vidory. They took up their dead, and the fhattered 
pieces of their (hips, whatever they found on their own coafh, and 
by a truce gave permiiiion to the Peloponnefians to fetch off theirs. 

The Peloponnefians alfo ereded a trophy, in token of a viftory 
gained by forcing a(hore and damaging fbme of the enemy's (hips. 
The (hip they took they confecrated on the Rhium of Achaia, near 
their trophy. Yet, after this, being in ibme dread of the r<»nforce«* 
ment expeded from Athens, all of them, except the Leucadians,^ 
failed away by favour of the night into the gulf of Crifla and Co- 
rinth. The Athenians, in the twenty (hips fix)m Crete, that ought 
to have been up with Phormio before the engagement, not long after 
the above retreat of the other (hips, arrived at Naupa&us. And here 
this fummer ended. 
jitemftttjur' Before the feparation of the fleet that withdrew into Corindi and 
^^s. * ^' ^^ gulf of Crifla, Cnemus^ Brafidas, and the other commanders of 
the Peloponnefians, by the advice of the Megareans, formed a de- 
fign, in the beginning of this winter, to make an attempt upon the 
Pirseus, the haven of the Athenians^ It was not guarded or fecured 
in the ufual manner; nor was this judged requifite, as the naval 
power of Athens was become fo extenfive. Their projeA was, that 
every mariner carrying with him an oar, a cufhion, and a leathern- 
thong, ihould miarch over-land fi-om Corinth, to the iea on which 
Athens is fituated^ and that making the beft of their way to Megara, 
and drawing out the forty (hips that lay there in the NKsan dock, 
they (hould immediately (land into the Piraeus. For there was not 

aukward and unfuccersful. The art (bewn vas to die fTghting, and with wounds all 

by the Athenians in tacking round, dart- hifort^ that he cxwid not endure the thought 

ing out again, and finking a (hip at one of periflung in a whole skin, and therefore 

jRroke, put them all to a ftand ; and, k fnatched the moment, and killed himfelf 



feeoos, made fo fudden and ilrong an imr for foar he (bould be drowned, 
preffion on Timocrates, whofc paffion it 
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fo much as one (hip appointed to its guard ; nor was there the leaft 
fiifpicion at Athens that the enemy would attempt in this manner ta 
furprife them : For, openly, and in a regular train, they durft not 
attempt it ; nor could a projeffc which required deliberate procedure 
have efcaped difcovery. But no fooner had they refolved upon, than 
they fet out to execute the prefent fcheme. Arriving in the night, 
they drew the fbips out of the Nifaean dock ; but inftead of making 
dire&\y for the Pirasus, as they at firft intended, difmayed with the * 
danger of the attempt, and, as it is faid, forced by a contrary wind 
to fleer another courfe, they went over to that promontory * of Sa- • Budomn 
iamis which faceth Megara^ Upon this promontory was a fort, and 
three fliips were ftationed below to prevent all importation and ex- 
portation at Megara. This fort they aiiaulted, and carried the three 
fhips, tho' empty, away with them. Other parts of Salamis they 
plundered, as the inhabitants never dreamed of this invafion. 

The lights \ that fignify the approach of enemies, were however 
held up and waved towards Athens, which cau(ed as great a con« 
flernation there, as was known during all the feries of the war. 
Thofc in the city imagined the enemy to be already within the Pi- 
raeus. Thofe in the Piraeus concluded the city of the Salaminians to 
be taken, and that the enemy was only not within their port, which 
indeed they might eafily have been, had they not been hindered by 
their own fears and a contrary wind. At break of day, the Athe« 
nians ran down in general concourfe ta the Piraeus. They got their 
fhips afloat, and leaping on board with the utmoft expedition and 
uncommon tumult, £tiled away for Sabunis, but left what land-forces 
they had to guard the Piraeus, When the Peloponneiians had notice 

3 Tbefe (according to the ScBoliaJiy thing was alio done at the approach of 

were lighted torches, which perfons on the friends* to notify that fuccour was at hand. 

waUs reared abft in air^to notify to neigh- In the latter cafe, they held the lights 

bouring and confederate plaoes, that they fleady and unmoved > in the former, they 

difcemed the approach of enemies, in or* waved them to and fro, as an ind^tion of 

der to put them on their guard. Thp fame fear. 

of 
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<lf the approach of this fuq?Qi»r, haying now. over^fyn gr«ftt put of 
9alan»i8, an4 got naany prifopers, an4 a UrgQ booty, boitde the 
three (hips ilatioh^d «c B9fiQrt% tit^y q^adf th^ hefk ^ th«ir vay 
hack to Nif»a, They wert ^fff^ of tnifting too much te thdr 
(hips, whiph having h«cn loqg Uid Up WCre.b<lCQt»s loaky. Aftw 
t;Hus getting back to Megsra, ^y retiimed again ever-Jand to Co- 
rinth. The Athenians, ^ipg thQy were gomt fr^MA SAbmta» failed 
home again. But ^v^r aif<)F this thfiy gwird«d tb« Pkaoua in a fbiaw 
iQanner, barring up th« mouth of the haven, mi omittbg no me. 
thod of fecuring it elFo^hiaUy for the ftituK« 
Sitaices -with About th« ^OM time, in the beginning of thi$ wnter, SitakoB tha 
i<w*ijMacc- Odryfian, fon of Teres, a Thracian iwng, «Mirebed an army againA 
doaia. Pe^^diccas, the fpn of Alexander, kii^ ef M»cedQtm^ and the ChaU 
cideans bordering op Thraoe, to lufqr^e, the cyecuttou of two on, 
gagement?, one <qade ^ aftd thp Pthet by himlelf. For Peiaiecai, 
who had entered i^o feme engag«»e»l to ^m» fer rcoeneSling him 
to the Athenians when he was fowacrly prsOed hard with war, and 
for pot peftpring his brother Philip, theu at «jmity with him, ta his 
throne, had not yet pe?fi?roied that engagement. And be him&lf 
waa undef an engagement to ^e Athenians, fince the kte alKanco e^ 
^ngve and defen^ye made between them, that he would fioiOi the 
war fQi them agalnft the Chakideas^ ef Thraee. Qa bo^ theie ae. 
<:«unts, he undertook the prefeat expeditfei^ carryii^ along with 
bim Amynlaa the fon of Philip, to reftore to him the kingdom of 
Macedonia, with the Athenian amhai&dors eoauniffioaed ta attend 
him on this occaiioa, and Agoon an Athenian general : Though the 
Athenians had obliged them^vea by treaty to accompany the expe- 
dition with a fleet by fea, and a numerous land-army. 

Beginning the march himfelf from Odryf«, be fiwmipn* t« at, 
tend him firft all his Thracian fobjcfts that live within the mountaim 
Haemus and Rhodope, ij^uite down to the Hellefpont and Bamc 
ieai next, theGctae beyond mount Hgpaaus, aod as mwy «tbcr na* 

tions 
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ttdilsas Utf betweto the rWtr Iftat atld along qiaite doWn to the 
fitudiiiKi TheOdt^i and the natibna fo fituated, border Upon the 
feythkii6^ wearing the faoie habiliments of war, and all likfe them 
drawing Uie bow cm horfisbacki Hi procurtfd aifo to join him many 
6f the fi-QO ThtzdAtii that lire upon the mountains^ and oHike ufe df 
feimetaiB, who are difttnguilhed by tho hathe of Dian8, afid dwell 
IxMft o£ thtm abbtit Rhodope^ Gome df thefe he took into pa^, but 
fdine of thefvi tt>hintariry attended. Hfe had levies alfo from amoftgH: ^ 

the AgfianfeM^ LesMas, and the other ftatiods of Pitonia fubjeA to 
hlHli^ The& Were ttM forthdl pcopte in his ddfnini6tis^ reaching 
up t9 lim 0»lsahs and Leieans c^ Peonia add the riTet* Str^^moh^ 
whiah dri^g it6 ibutce frett ffionM: Scoinius waters the Gra^ana 
and LttSBUs^ ihd is the bbutidafy of his empire from thofb Paeonians 
iftrho flill are free. Towards the Triballians, who are alfb a free peo^^ 
pki, the bounckry is fof med by iht Tterians and Tilatsansi Thefe 
live to the nordi of ilxotHrt Scdminsy and reach wefterly is far as 
the river Qibius^ which rifeth ont of the fame nAoimtain wiih the 
Noflus tad the Heber> a greitt biit bairren moontaia adjoining to» 
the Rbcfdc^* 

I'he kidgdcfm of OdifyfiB is cf dlis brge eximt atoAg the doafti. 
reaching from the city of Abdera to thiB mou^ of the riVer Ifbr ill, 
tfe IS^im feiu The ffaorieft cot tound its coafl re^reth Ibiir days^ 
IflBid as many nighte for a trading'-veffel of the roUmt-buik, failing di^ 
fodly before the wind. A g9bd walkei! will alfo be tleveft days ilk 
goiflg ihc newefl wliy by land frdm Abdera to the Ifter. Sd large 
Witt ks extent along the coafL But towatds the continentj la go* 
aldbg it fit>m Bymntium to the hiatxis md the Strydaon, fbf fa Sit 
ioet it nm upwards from ^e fea^ would cofl an eitpedltioua Walker 
tfairteea Akp cdntinued j<iurney. Thb yearly tribute exa^d frona 
likii ln& of Bttrbaric kuid^ and hii ckiek in Oreeoe^ by Seuthee^ who 
AtccteBkig Sitakes in thefe dominions very much improved the <^ 
rmm^ atneikoted to four bundled talebtft of filver *, ibo' it might ^ TfM^^ 

be '"^^ 
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be paid either in filver or gold. The prefents conftandy made to him 
either of gold or iilver were not lefs in value, befides gifts of veft- 
mente both figured and plain, and all kinds of fiirniture, which were 
not only made to him, but to all his officers and the noble Odryfians. 
The cuflom obferved by them and general to all the Thracians, ^* of 
^* receiving rather than beilowmg/' was contrary to that which pre- 
vails in the Periian court, where it was a greater fhame to be asked 
and to deny, than to ask and be denied. Yet, as their power was 
great, this practice continued long in vogue amongil them^ for no- 
thing could be obtained by him who bro\:^ht no prefent: And this 
afforded a large increafe of power to his kingdom. It had the greateft 
revenue, and was in other refpeds the mod: flouriAiing of all the 
kingdoms in Europe between the gulf of Ionia and the Euxine iea. 
But in military ftrcngth and numerous armies, it was the fecond, 
tho' at a great diftance from the Scythians. For there is no one na-- 
tion in Europe, nor even in Afia, that in thefe points can in any de- 
gree be a match for them ; or when {landing fingly, nation againft 
nation, is able to make head againft the Scythians, united and in good 
harmony with one another. Yet, at the lame time, in every point of 
condudt, and management of all the neceiiary afiairs of life, they 
fall vaftly fhort of other people. 

Sitalces therefore, who was king of fo large a country, got his 
army together ; and, when every thing was ready, marched againft 
Macedonia. He firft of all pafled thro' his owji dominbns ; ihm 
over Cercine a defert mountain, &e boundary between the Slntians 
and Pseonians. He went over it by apaflage he had, by cutting 
down the wood, made formerly himfelf, in an expedition againft the 
Paeonians. In their march from Odryfs over this mountain, they 
left the Pitonians en their right, but on their left the Sintians, . and 
Medians. On their defcent from it, they arrived at Doberas a city 
of Psconia. He loft none of his army in the march, but by fick* 
iicfs J notwithftanding which it was very much increafed : For many 
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of the free Thracians came daily in without invitation, and followed 
for the fake of plunder ^ fo that the whole number is faid at lail: to 
have amounted to a hundred and fifty thoufand. Of thefe, the greater 
part were foot, but about a third of them were horfe. The greateft 
ihare of the horfe was provided by the Odryfians, and next to them 
by the Gets. Of the foot, the free Thracians that came from about 
mount Rhodope, and ufed fcimitars, were the moft valiant : All the 
reft that followed were a mixt crowd, formidable only in their num- 
ber. All thefe therefore were got together at Doberus, and preparing 
to break in to the lower Macedonia, fubjedt to Perdiccas, under the 
ridge of the mountains. For in the general name of Macedonians 
are comprifed the Lynceftians and Helimiotiws and other nations ly^ 
ing upwards, allied to and dependent upon the refl:, yet governed as 
diflindt kingdoms. The dominion over the maritime Macedonia was 
firft obtained by Alexander, father of Perdiccas, and his anceflors the 
TemenidsB, who derived their original from Argos. Thefe, by a fuc- 
cefsful war, had driven the Pierians out of Pieria, who afterwards 
fixed their refidence at Phagres under mount Pangaras, on the other 
fide the Strj^mon, and at other places ; for which reafon, the tra£t of 
ground lying under Pangasus towards the fea is AiU called the gulf of 
Pieria. From the region called Bottia they alfo expelled the Bottise- 
ans, who now live upon the confines of the Chalcideans. And fur- 
ther, they feized in Pasonia, near the river Axius, a narrow tradl of 
land running along from the mountains down to Pella and the fea; 
and got pofiEefiion of that which is called Mygdonia lying between the 
Axius and the Strymon, by driving away the Edonians- They ex- 
pelled the Eordians out of what is now called Eordia (of whom the 
greatefi: part were deilroyed, but a fmall number dwell now about 
Phyfca) ; and out of Almopia, the Almopians. Theie Macedonians 
alfo conquered other nations, of which they are ftill in pofiefiion, as 
Anthemus, Grcfloniaand Bifaltia, and a large part of the territories 
belonging to the other Macedonians. But this whole trad of country 
VoL.L E e. hath 
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hath thd general name of Maoodonia, and Petdiocas^ Ton of Aiezan- 
der, i^igned over them when Sitakes fermcd this inyafion. 

The Macedonians, unable to make head againft the hnmeroiis army 
l^ which they were invaded, retiiwl within the walled and fortified 
places of the country, which at this time were not many. But Ar- 
chelaus, fon of Perdiccas^iiicceeding his father in the kii^doto, buyt 
thoie fortreiles which are now there, opened the roadi, ahd nnde 
many other regulations both in the military way about horfes and ano^ 
and in other public matters, more than all the eight preceding kings 
put tc^ether. The Thrnoan army from Doberus broke firft into 
chat part of the country, which was formerly in the pofieffion of 
Philip. They took E^domene by ftorm; ^ got Gortynia, Atn^ 
lante, and fome other places by o^mpofhion, which were readily 
foreught to capitidate, out of dieir rq^ni for Amyntas, whofe Ton 
Philip now appeared amongft them. They aUb bid fiege to fiunopiia, 
but were not able to reduce it. They afterwards advanced into the 
other Macedonia, lying to the left of Pella and Cyrrhus. Within 
th^e, they did not advance into Bottisa and Pieria ; but ravaged 
Mygdonia, Greftonia^ and Anthemus. The Macedoniai)s never once 
thought oi being able to make head againft them with their feot; but» 
fending for horfe from their allies in the upper Maeodonia, wherever 
by the advantage of ground a few could ^icounter with ntany, th^ 
made frequent attacks upon the Thracian army. They made (o ftreng 
an impreffion, that nothing could refift fuch excellent horiemen and 
£b compl^ly armed. For tins reafon, the enemy inckiied them about 
with their nmnerous forces, tfnd dius made it exceeding hasatdoua ibr 
them to fight againft fuch manifold odds of numb^^ ; fo that at lafk 
they were forced to give over thefe skirmiftics, judging it imprudent to 
run any hazards againft (b large an inequality of ftrehgth. 

Sitaloes, at a parley held wirfi Perdiccas, imparted to Iran the mo- 
tives of the war. And, as the Athenians were not 3ret come up with 
their fleet, becaufe diffident of his punduaKty to the engagement be- 
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tween them^ and had only fent him prefenteand embafladors, he de- 
tached part of his army agalnft the Chalcideans and Bottiseans ; 
where, by drivmg them into their fortrefles, he ravaged the country. 
During his ftay in thefe parts, the ibuthern Theilalians, Magnetians, 
and other people fubged to the Theflalians, and the Grecians as far as 
Thermopyla, grew apprehenfive that his army might be turned againft 
them, and prepared for their defence. Under the fame apprehenfions 
were the northern Thracians beyond the Strymoh that inhabit the 
plains, the Panasans, the Odomantians, the Droans, and the Der- 
faeans, who are all of them free and independent. He farther gave 
cfccafion for a rumour that (pread amongft the Grecians, enemies to 
Athens, that this army, brought into Greece by virtue of an alliance 
with them, would invade them all in their turns. Yet, without ad- 
vancing any further, he vns at one and the fame time continuing his 
ravage upon Chalcidica, and Bottiasa, and Macedonia. But unable 
to execute any of thofc points for which he formed this invafion, 
when his army began to want provilions, and to fufltr by the rigor 
of the winter's cold, he is perfuaded by Seuthes the fon of Spara- 
doxus, and his own coufin-german, who had a greater influence over 
him than any other perfon, to march back again with the utmoft 
expedition. This Seuthes had been fccretly gained by Perdiccas, 
who promifed to give him his lifter, and a large dower with her. Thus 
perfuaded, after a ftay upon the vdiole of but thirty days, and eight 
of thefe in Chalcidica, he retired precipitately into his own dominions. 
Perdiccas, according to promife, foon after gives his fifter Stratonice in 
marriage to Seuthes. And to this end came this grand expedition of 
Sitalces *. 

The 

4 Sitalces, and his Ton Sadocus, who, as 5< baflador to Sitalces, oome into court. 
Thucydides relates above^ was made a citi* << Em^affl Here. DU^^oIis. Ofc I Jiere's 
zea of Athens, tttire not efcaped the buf* '* another knave fumoDoned to niake his 
fbonery of Ariftophanes in his comedy of ^' appearance. Embaffi We fi^ould not 
Tii Jcb^umians. Aft I. Sc. 4. « Crur.Em- «' have ftay'd fo long in Thrace — — 
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Fhoniuo. xhc fame winter, the Athenians at Naupadus, after the reparation 

of the Peloponnefian fleet, coafting from thence under the command 
of Phormio, appeared before Aftacus. Making there a defeeiit, they 
pierced into the midland parts of Acarnania with four hundred heavy* 
armed Athenians from on board the fleet, and four hundred Meflfe- 
nians ; and expelled from Stratus, Coronta, and other places the di& 
affeded part of the inhabitants ; and having re-eflablifhed at Coronta 
Cynes the fon of Theolytus, embarked again on board their fhips. 
They judged it not advifeable, in the winter-feafon, to undertake 
any thing againft (he Oeniadse, the only people of Acarnania who 
had perfifled in continual hoftilities againft them. For the river Ache- 
lous, that takes its rife from mount Pindus, and runs through Dolo- 
pia, the provinces of the Agraeans and the Amphilochians, and all 
the plain of Acarnania, pafling above by the city of Stratus, and diC- 
, charging itfelf into the fea near the Oeniadas, renders all the adjacent 
country one continued morafs, and by a ftagnation of water makes it 
impraifticable for an army in the wintcr-fcafon. Mofl of the ifles of 
the Echinades lie over-againfl: the Oeniads, not greatly diftant from 
the mouth of the Achelous ; infomuch that the river, being great, 
caufeth a continual afflux of fand, and by it fome of thefe iflands are 
already joined to the main-land^ and it is expeded that all the refl in 
a fhort time will be fo too : For the current is large and rapid, and 
brings down with it great quantities of fand. The ifles fland thick j 
and flopping, bind &fl: together from farther diflipation, the fands 

•« Dica9poUs. I believe you, unlers you had *• upon the walls, O ran Atbemans ! And 

^< been well paid for it Emhajf. Had not *' his (on, whom we made an Athenian, 

*< a great fnow fellen and covered all the <' longs mightily for fome of your dainty 

«< country, and all the rivers at the fame ^' faufages, and hath prefled his fether to 

^ time been froze over. When TheGgnis ** fucoour his dear countrymen. He, at a- 

•* was contending here for glory, we were ** folemn facrifice, fwore he would 5 and 

** drinking all the time with Siulces. He ** bath got fuch a numerous army at his 

«< is an honeft heart, and loves Athenians ^< heels, that the Athenians cry out ~— 

«« dearly. In good truth, he is dotingly " What a vaft fwarm of gnats is coming 

*• ftnd^of you all : He is for ever writing ♦« along here ! *' 
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brought down by the current. They lie not in a line, but in an al- 
ternate fituation one from another, preventing the ftrait courfe of the 
waters forwards into the fea. They are further uncultivated, and of 
no large extent. The tradition is - ^ that Apollo, by an oracle, 
made a grant of this land to Alcmaeon the fon of Amphiaraus, when 
a vagabond, after the murder of his mother, telling him, " that he 
" never ihould be freed from the terrors that haunted him, till he 
'' found a place for his refidence, which at the time he flew his mo- 
" thcr had never been feen by the fun, ajid then was not land;** be- 
caufe every other part of the earth was polluted by the parricide. 
After great perplexities, he at length, as it is faid, difcovcred thefe 
rifing heaps of fand at the mouth of the Achelous, ^nd thought 
enough cafl up to fuffice for his fupport, after the long courfe of 
wandering about to which he had been neceflitated ever fince he mur- 
dered his mother. Fixing therefore his refidence in the parts about 
the Oeniadae, he grew powerful, and left to the whde country the 
name of Acarnania ft'om his fon Acarnas. This account of Alcmaeon 
wc have given exaftly as we have received it from tradition* 

The Athenians and Phormio weighing from Acarnania, and touch- 
ing again at Naupadtus, very early in the fpring returned to Athens. 
Thither they brought all the freemen whom they had made prifoncrs 
in the late naval engagements (thefe were afterwards exchanged man 
for man), and the (hips taken from the enemy. 

And thus the winter ended, and with it the third year of the war, 
the hiftory of which hath been compiled by Thucydides. 
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IN the fucceeding fummer, the Peloponnefians and allies^ when Brfitn Chrift 
the COTn was full-grown, made incurfion into Attica under ^* 
the command of Archidamus fon of Zeuxidamus king of the f^^^^^'^ 
Lacedaemonians, and having fixed their camp ravaged the country. 
The Athenian cavalry at all convenient places fkirmiihed with them 
as ufual, and checked the greater number of the light-armed from 
advancing before the heavy-armed, and infefting the parts adjacent to 
the city. Having continued here 'till provifions began to feil, they 
retired, and were difbanded to their refpedlive cities. 

Upon this irruption of the Peloponnefians, Lefbos immediately re* Revoii •/ 
volted from the Athenians,, excepting Methymne. They were well 
Vol. I. F f inclintd 
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inclined to fuch a ftep before the war broke out/ but were difcoun* 
tenanced by the Lacedaemonians, and now were neceffitated to make 
their revolt fooner than they intended. They wouW have been glad 
to -have deferred it, till they had compleated the v^orks they were 
about for fecuring their harbour, perfefting their walls and the ftiipa 
then upon the flocks — till they had received what they wanted front 
Pontus, both archers and corn, and whatever they had already fent 
for thither. 

The reafon was — the people of Tenedos then at enmity with, 
them, thofeof Methymn^, and c^asfi ibmeperfons of Mitylene under- 
hand, who in a civil broil had 'received the hofpitable protedioa 
at Athens, had fent the Athenians advice -^ " That they are com- 
•* pfillii^.aHJLcfb«4ouo jnio Mitylonc, «n^v«B^*'"P§'^^*Wng: 
•* ilr' itadinfcfs fot ti fctoit \iy itie aid 'of tne LaccSisBriionians and 
*^ their kindred Boeotians ; and if timely prevention be not given^ 
** Lefbos will be loft;* 

The Athenians, at prefent miferably difb-efled by the plague and^ 
a war now grown very brifk and vigorous, knew that the acceffion. 
of Lefbos to their enemies, poflefled as it was of a naval force and 
fre{h in ilrength, muft be a terrible blow, and would not liften at 
firft to the accufations fent, chiefly from the earneftnefs of their own 
wi^s, that they in%|ht be grcuudlpfs. 6iM w^a thegr had Jn vain 
difpatched an emba^y lo the Afityleneaos to put a^dop t9 the £>rcal 
reibrt of the LeibiRns thkher aad ib^ir other pmpauiiaeL^ their rfears 
were increafed, and they becgOK inteM on fbme i^e4iet>t ef tiOMiIy 
prevention -<^ and order thither on a fudd«n forty faU lihftt Jky rcodf 
fitted out &>r a cruize on Pelpponaedis. Oeippides ion of Delaias^ 
with two collegues, had the command of this flpet InfcHsnatbot 
had been given them, that the fffttml of ApoUo Mabels was fonn 
to be celebrated without the city, aX whidbt (olemmty the wJiole peo^ 
pie of Mitylene are obdiged to aiSA.x^ It was therefore hoped, that 
. they might furprize them op this pccaiiop^ and by one fiidden aflault 
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oompkat the work. Should itfi) fall oat^ it would be a happy turn ;«— 
But, if tthie mkcarried, they were to order the Mitykn^ans to de- 
liver up their (hipping and demdyifli their works, and in cafe they 
refofei^ to make inftaiit wan 

With thefe inftnidions the fleet went to fea. And the Athenians 
ieised ten tdretties belonging to the Miv^len^ns, which happened at 
tint tkne to be lying in thtfir port as^ an auxiliary quota in purfuance 
of treaty, and caft into {Hrifon all the crews. But a certain perfon 
pafing over fiom Athene to Eoboea, and haftening by land to Ge- 
n(his^ fijfid«^ a veflel Acre ready to pot off, on board of which hd 
gets a qaick palStge to NTitylene, and on the third d^y after his fetting 
out from Athens, gives notice to the Mityleneans that fuch a fleet 
m^ coming to hs^vix them. Upon this, Aey adjourned their fe- 
ftirol, and psltcfaing up their hal^finifhed wafts and harbours as well 
«theycouM, ftood redder on ifteir guard.. Not long after the Athe* 
iiian fket arrived, and fining t6e diarm had been given; the com* 
omnden^ neitified «9 them tiie injundtions they brought ; witK 
wUch as tile lilitylen^aiis refefed to comply, diey' ranged them** 
Ain^ for adlion* 

The Mkykjidans, wnpreptred as they were and thus fuddcnly ne- TheAtiitmsLa 
ccffitoied to mBke feme .reiiffence, advanced on board their fhips a-^' {^ 
little beyond the mouth of tfceir harbour, as willing tb^ engage. 
Bok beii% foiccd to refreati upon the approach of the Athenian fleet, 
tttoy begged a parley vwdi the eommanders, front a view, if it v^fcre 
fiSSbbf'VfpoBf iaCfy conditions, to rirf ilicmfefvcs of that Sect for the 
pneiimt. Afli the Athenian cortmandfers reacfily^ccoitfed,^ from the 
^ijppitlMAi^ tSkcy had not ftifficicnt ftrchgth to fupport the wav 

' HoftiKttei having tties cf afcd fer a tiihc, the MityJcn^atis dif- 
pBtt^hod tfaeir' agents to A^ienJ!, and attongft the number one of 
tinfe peribfis v«4o had fent mttUigetiee of Aieir motions, but had^ 
now npi»te*o# the flcp— to pi^urc if poffible the recalment of 
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the fleet, by affurances^ that they were not bent on any innovations. 
But in the mean time, undifcovered by the Atheniarx fleet, which 
lay at anchor in the road of Malea, to the north of the city, they 
fend away a trireme to carry an embafly to Lacedasmon j for they 
had no room to believe they (hould fucceed in their negotiation 
at Athens. This embaflTy, after a laborious and dangerous voyage 
arriving at Lacedsmon, began to iblicit a fp^edy fuccotir. ■ And 
when their agents returned from Athens, totally ucfuccefsful, the 
Mityleneans and all the reft of Lefl)os, excepting Methymnc^ 
prepare for war. This laft place fent in aid to the Athenians^ as 
did alfo the Imbrians and Lemnians, smd fome few other of 
their allies. 

The Mityleneans once indeed made a general faHy with all their 
people againft the ftation of the Athenians. Hereupon a battlp ea* 
fued, after which the Mityleneans, tho* by no means, wqrfted, yet 
durft not continue all night ia the Held, but diffident of their own? 
ftrength retreated behind their walls. After this they kept themfelves 
quiet, unwilling to mn any more hazards, till they had gqt fome 
additional ftrength from Peloponnefus, and were in other refpeds. 
better provided. By this time Meleas a Lacedsmonian and Hermse- 
ondas a Theban are arrived aaiong them» who had been di/patched 
on fome buflnefs before the revolt^ and unable to compafs. their return 
pefore the Athenian fleet came up, had now in a trireme got in un- 
difcovered fince the battle. It was the advice of theie to diipatdh 
another trireme and emba% in compapy with tbem^ which 1$ acconi-- 
ingly done. But the Athenians, as the Mitylen^s remained in fa 
quiet a pofture^ became more full of fpirits than befi)re, and fent 
fummons of aid to their confederates, who came in . with more thaa 
ordinary alacrity, as they faw fuch an appearance of weaknefs on the 
£de of the Lefbians. Having now formied a fbition on thefoutb-iidc 
of the city, they fortified by a wall two camps> which invefted tha 
place on both fldes» whilft Uieir fhipping was fb ftationed as to &ttt 
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up both the harbours* By this means the communication by Tea 
was quke cat ofF from the Mitylen^s. Of the land indeed the 
Mitylen^ans and other Lefbians, who had now flocked to their aid, 
tvcre for the moft part mafters.. The quantity which the Athenians 
had occupJied by their camps was but inconfidcrabie, as the (lation of 
their (hipping and their market was held chiefly at Malea : And in 
this pofture flood the war ag^inft Mitylenc. -'--^ 

About the fame time diis fummer, thc^ Athenians fend out thirty Athenians 
ikil of ihips againft Pcloponnefus, under the comihand of Afopius^^^fp^ 
the fon qf Phofmio, in purfuance of fome folicitatfons they had re- ponneftts. 
eeived froth the Acarnanians t<> fehd them either a fon or fbme relation 
of Phormio to command in thbfe parts. Thefe ihips failing 
ilong the coafls of Laconia ravaged all the maritime places. After 
this, Afopius fends back thegreateft part of his ihips to Athens,, but 
with a referve of twelre proceeds hioeifelf to Naupa^s. And traifing 
afterwards -thc^ whole 'foi'ce of :the. Acarnanians, he leads them againft 
the Oeniadae. With his ihips he failed up the Achelous, and the ar-^ 
my marching by land laid the country wafte. But when this was 
found ineflfedtual, he diimiflcth the land-force, and ftretching over 
bimff If to Jjt\xc9Sy and having made a defeeot upon Nericum, was 
intercepted' $ii his retreat-*— by thofe of the' adjacent country, who 
ran together for mutual aid, fupported by a fmall party that lay there 
for guards, •— with the lofs of his own li& and a part of his army*. 
After this> the Athenians ftayed *6nly to take upi th^ir dead by fk- 
vour of a trace obtained froib,,thl^ Leucadiaiis, and theii Peered 
homewards. 

The embaf&dors of Mitylene, who were fent in the firft ihip) Mityren&a» 
having been ordered by the Lacedaemonians to repair to CMjrmpia, ^jj^^* 
diat their applicaticms might be addrefled,, and refolutions formed Olymjpia. 
About tbem» tfi the grand reibrt- of their whole alliance, arrive at 
that place. It was that Olympiad, in which Dorieus the Rhodlan 
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« Olympiad mLS%^ &caatd 1aa» vi&foc. So, when the folemnky.wa&ended, and 



88 



an ' audience was^giunfcd tfaem, tbqr fyoiu aslbttoRirs 



ntirj^tech. « Y E men of Laoednsion axid yon their Con&ders^es^ wc aw 
" fenfiWe of that Aelhod of peoCednre, which hath hitherto pr^ 
'^ Tailed anxmgfb die Gi:eciiaii8**4-»R.nrolters wfailft a ^/faris on IboC^ 
'' and deferters fron> a fecmcr alSond^^ they reality oeeeiv«f and ib 
Iddg as their own inttereft > ^thertd by ^ abandant)]| QKefs 
them ; Yttk, Jndgiiig, them traitocsi to their Ibrnter friends^, thfiy t^ 
gacd tbebi at perfona who< oughtr^nQt to be truAed« T« jwdgCf kh 
^' tfab numner is cectainly r%ht A6d-:|>«QE«I» ^^^^ ^M^ .^ho revolt, 
«( and daole itcin whom they hrtiak. afuiadtt l^appen to bo. e^wl to 
^' Me another in tum of pdncipl^^ 19 b^neMeiMna^^e^n^ and well 
^ matched togetfter in expedient of r«it)ed 84diniKtar>F ftiengih, 
«' and nojuft reafon o£ VctfoltioUilbLr^f^Biit; the cafeifti^titedif* 
^* ferait between! ott 9iid the Atheaiin)^ >And we[ oughlt iMt^to-lm 



cc 



« 



<c 



( IndliB mamer ftr private; ciMv^ 
through part(^-feudft9 was a mpft n(dbte*^4 
facred mftitution abufed. All Gredans iri' 
gtfKo-al.prid ebefrattendi^^e at^«MOi)^iaft^ 
pic Ganm;! and: vnsfo pWgfdf^i^ aJb ^!fe 
tics of. i^onour and religion to fi^fgea^ tlyir 
animoficies and quarrels, and meet toge- 
Ustt as cotmtryincn and bfethtrsi wftfn 
fivDk*«i(|.jopcn in^ittuicijri Alad ^> i^ 
^ pj^^iaii^nff,, they.s«-c gj^r^jooj- : 
trive the means oJF annoying one another, 
fo foon as that folemnity is over, which 
was cattufated* ta fttcA then» «tni6n ijMdT* 
cQDcocd.a^id ^. Aeddy ;atC2^chi3aea2^i^4t^ 
Uiteitfts.pf Greece thfeir cbmniop ij^otliBl^i 
t^repolfcy- htmrvertif lAe pref^At-'^n^d'.'^ 
Ofpdifig. 19 , r^xnrlGilk The Attsna&tic) 
wbaailEnRd alth&g;(09«rcoMki;iil%e£^o-h 



t^iflgfrom (tie^prcfenoffof tte Mil|d«irfK 
,:^n^ v4)0 were eqpall^ bound ii> duty ta 

attend.. 'The. Lacedaemonians aind* alliea 
'Md^'tb^' ttk opportttfrity of affiaibliffi^to. 
. B^tkcf 40. rcmtf eofiif laffljts* and* tpi 4»* 
. courage i^voltp from Atheos^ mthout dan* 

ger di ftifpjcfons or a dcteaibn of tfieic 

eouitftis, tin tt)ey ^w«ir ripe f«r evetution. 

j^^iyfewh will, «if».^a^5 ^QQCug ia j^i^ IwC-, 
** tory,) amongtt^one'anbthe^'aniTin pay* 
** ing all due r^rd to theldw'ii^ tAifr 
^^-.tiaim^.yim m|[^>MftcofcfaDaour 
«. apd virtHC* |iu}:.iii^rfigard to the, idl erf 
« Jiiai^ind; they Vcputed as JioaOunibk 
•• iWrtniftgs wWHr'pityiad' thtaiy antf" las* 
<9 jufbth^:itt%sw iltiyia^ yasMStS tttif 

'* treated 
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^MG^ mltkfct^nrpiu^ r^oH^ frem tbp ei»pttmnwt)f having 
i^ ^fifift^'^h^M i»i^%^imimi,f6^ having been feemnintWy re- 
^\:eit^id jb]f titdm Sn the ft^cm of tnuiquUlitj^* This our condudt to 
i?i ^1^ f»A fipfy<yye, re^oiaUy »» we OM»e <» ne^ifteA ym^r ullkoce, 
.'S^ffK^otd^AiM AA.hd itmt^Qgffady zt We bmw that fmiulfliupcaa 
''/l»Af [fJo'JoiigrcpnIktoanoe in ptblte Hife, nor pnblic aflbciations 
^ liidi^)a«^AiLbJiJtgr, dn3tisi»t]i;^d€6'mg^eTfkh an opimoo of re- 
*^ nfftofiaJ' goodt^th». iu)d af» ueiforig» in principle and imoneiis.. 
,*^ ;Ff)( Hat of )difl0naiKy fl^.iiemper^ dimnfitins of laondiid; ciontioDaliy 

:^^ ikn ; tdikqct^ Ck ia ^true, was forliocriy maife tonafeen its and the 
^ rAth^i^94r vten yow Ivifhdrew your^ves Siom^thtiMc^m war,, 
*^ and >ti)^: Aly(|fi WMftd y*a,. t© <:<Qn^46a(t tvhat wa$. yet to be 
'* A)«ft.' / W* ^(graot it '^ we wide an alliance with the Athenians — 
^iipt to «iiUv* the fpft pf: Qreece ^ Athenjfttw, .bisit ^ deliver 
•^ I?ir«^/r4j|?a the,Barha«»n' j^ And whilfli they led us on m 
^' ^ 9qmi^tff^ ib long with alacrity we followed their guidancow 
^ fioi when once we p^ceived that they relaxed ip their zeal againft 
^ the Mf^,,md w<^e pcmn earaeil in rivetting flavery upon d* 
- Uf% we ihen^fgsw W he :«lar«i8d^ It was ins^ilible^ where fo 
^' laany partjuss-were to^^e CD&fifi^d, &> nnite together in one bodj 
'^ of 4eftwscy and thus all the atties fell into flavery^ exeept our^ 
^^ felves and die^^hians. We indeed^ left in the enjoyment of our . 
^^ ownlawaand>of nominal freedom, conitipued fUU to follow them 
'^ to war: Bu£^ from the Ipeciqiens we had hitherto feen of their be- 
havioui'j 90uld no longer regard theie Athenians as trufty and 
fothfol leaders* For it was not in the leaft probable, that after 
inflaving thoie who were comprehended 'in the fame treaty with, 
ourfekets^. they would refrain from treating fuch as yet were free 
^ HI the ia9)e tyraniiic n\annei^i whenever ppportunity ferved. Had 
V we all indeed been left in the free exercife of our own laws, we 
^^' fliould then hav^ )iad< the fkongeft proof that the Athenians aded 
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Upon honeft uninnovating principles. But now, v^hen they have 
laid their yoke upon the greater number, tho' they ftill cpntinue 
to treat us as their equals, yet undoubtedly it highly grates them ^ 
and they cannot long endure, when fuch numbers couch beneath 
their power, that our State alone fhould ftand up and claim equa- 
" lity. No ; it cannot be ! For the more their power hath fwelled 
^^ in bulk and ftrength, by fo much are we become more defolate. 
^' The only fecure pledge of a lading alliance is that mutual awe, 
which keeps the contradting parties in proper balance; For then^ 
if any be difpofed to make incroachments, he finds he cannot a^ 
upon advantage, and is effe^ally deterred. Oar prefervation hi-- 
therto hath not been owing to their honefiy but their cunning.' 
Their fcheme hath been gradually to advance their empire by all 
the fpccious colourings of juftice, by the road of policy rather than 
" of ftrength. And thus, we have been referved to jiuftify their 
** violence, and to be quoted as a proof, that unlefs thofe whom they 
*^ have inflavcd had defcrved their fete, a State upon an equal footing 
with themfclvcs would never have marched in conjunSion with 
them to execute their vengeance. By the fame ftrain of policy, 
their firft ftep was to lead out thofe that were ftrongeft again!): the 
** weaker parties, defigning to finifh with them, vrhen left deftitute 
" of any outward refource, by the prior reduftion of the reft. 
** Whereas, if they had begun with us, the confedcfrate body re- 
" maining yet pofleffed of its ftrength and able to make a ftand, 
^' their inflaving projeft could not have equally fucceeded: They 
"were befides under feme apprehenfion of our naval force, left 
'' uniting with yours or any other State, fuch an acceffion might have 
*' endangered the whole of their plan. Some refpite alfo was 
" gained, from the refpeft we have ever ftiewn to their whole com- 
" munity and to the feries of magiftfates M^ho have prefided' 
" amongft them. We knew however ^'hat* we could not long 
*^ hold out, had not this war come timely to our relief We 
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^^ faw our own fate in the examples which had been made 
y of others. 

^* What frifendlhip therefore, what aiSlirance of liberty could fub-' 
** fift, when receiving each other with the open countenance, fufpi- 
" cion lay lurking within ? ^- when, in war apprehenfive of our 
" power to us they paid their court ; and we, from the fame prin- 
'* ciple, paid our court to them in the feafon of tranquillity ? The 
*^ bond of union, which mutual good-will cements in others, was 
" in us kept faft by fear. For through the prevalence of fear and 
not of friendfhip, we have thus long perfifted in alliance. And 
whichever fide fecurity had firft emboldened, that fide would firfl: 
have began incroachments upon the other. Whoever therefore 
chargeth us with injuftice for revolting, whilft they were only me- 
ditating our ruin and before we adhially felt the miferics defigned 
us : — that perfon chargeth us without a reafon. For had our fi- 
^^ tuation been fuch, that we could have formed equal fchemes to 
" their prejudice and difconcerted all their projefts, what neceflity 
" did we lie under to refign our equality and receive their law? 
" But, as the power of attempting was ever within their reach, we 
^ ought certainly to lay hold of every proper expedient to ward off 
** the blow. 

" Such are fhe reafons, ye men of Laccdaemon and you their 
" confederates, fuch the grievances which induced our revolt ; — 
** reafons fo clear, that all who hear them muft juftify our con- 
« dudl •— grievances fo heavy, that it was time to be alarmed, and 
" to look for fome expedient of fafety. We long fince (hewed our 
•' inclination to find this expedient, when during the peace, we 
^ fent to you to negotiate a revolt, but by you rejected were ob- 
" ftrufted in our fchemc. And now, no fooner did the Bojotians 
** invite, than we without a paufe obeyed the call. " Now we have 
«* determined to make a double revolt — one fi-om the Grecians, no 
" longer in concert with the Athenians to force the load of opprcf- 
VoL. I. G g fion 
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. " Hon upon them, but vriih ycu to Tindkan thftir freedom -«*-• 
** another fix)m the Athenians, that we may not in the tnUi of af* 
" £ur8 be undone by th«mt but tupely vindki^te our own (eStty. 

<* Our revolt, we grant it, hath been too pr«€iiHt^9 and unfrc- 
*' pared. -^ But this layg the fUoager obligation upon you to admit 
** us to alliance, with the uto^oft expedition to fend u» fiiweours, 
*' that you may ihew your readinei^ to redref^ the «f)ppe0ed,. and ae 
" the iame inilant annoy your &m. Such a jan<5hire for thi9 was 
" never known before. What with the plague and the eKorbitant 
«* expence of the war, the Atheniam are quite cxbauiled. Their 
** fleet is divided, fome to cruize upon your coaft, others to make 
" head agaioft us. It is not probable^ they can have now the com- 
** petent referve of {hipfnng, ihould you invade them a fecond time 
" this fummer both by land and fea j fo that, either they muft be 
" unable thu9 divided to make head againii you, if you £ngly 
'* attack them ; or, the- union of us both they vriU not be able 
** to face. 

" Let no one anwngft you imagine, that this will be endangering 
" your own domeftic welfare for the (ake of foreigners with whom 
*' you have no connexkm. For tho' tefbos lies apparently at a gr^ 
** diftance from you, yet the conveniencics of it will lie near at hand 
" for your fcrviee. For the war will not be made in Atdca, as fuch 
" an one fuppofeth, but in thofe parts whence Attica derhrcth it» 
« fupport. Their revenue ariifeth from the tribute paid by their 
•♦ dependents. And that revenue will be increafcd, if they can 
" compafe the redu^lwn of us. For then not a foul will dare to re- 
" volt, and" their own will be enlarged by the addition of our 
" ftrength, and more grievous burdens will be laid upon us, as being 
" the laft who have put on their yoke. On the other hand, if with 
" proper alacrity you undertake our fupport, you will gain over a 
•• State poflcffed of a confiderablc navy, that acquifition you fo 
*' greatly want 5 and you will more eafily be enabled to demolilh 
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'* the Atheiuaas^ by withdrawiqg their dependentB from' them : 
^* For d^en^ every one of that number will with aiTurance and con- 
'^ fidence revolt-* and yoa yourfelves be cleared of the bad Impu- 
^ tatioa you at prefent Ue under^ of rqedic^ thofe who fly to you 
? fer protedbn. If tidded to this^ you maniieft your vbws to re« . 
^* e^bliih die general freedom^ you wiM fo confiderd^ly ftrengthen 
'^ the finevM of war, that aU refiftance will be unavailing. 

Reverendng therefore as yoo ot^ht, thefe hopes which Greeoe 
hftAi -celled ved of you } •-«> Reverecffiing further Olympian Jove, in 
whole temple we now (land, like fupplicant8 diftreiled and fuing for 
^ tedreft ^''"^^ Orafit to the Mi^len6aiis the hononr of your alliance^ 
^ and undertake dieir protection. RejeA not the intreaties of men^ 
^^ who imMt iBow indeed their Kvtts and properties expofed to dangers 
^ merely llieif bMtm, but whofe deliverance £<ora ^leir prefent plunge 
*^ will refleA iecuri^ ^d advant^e upon all ; and who. If you now 
^ conttmfee to bedeaf to their intreades^ muft drop into fuch a ruin, 
^ as will at length itmAw you aU. At this etifis fhew yomfehres to 
^^ be the mei\, which the voice of Greece united in your praife and 
'* ear dreadfiil fittiatioo raquiw you to be/^ 

In this manner the MityleneanS urged their plea j and AeLaccdse- rk^^u^ 
monians and Gon&derale^ having liftned with attention, and owned t^^^"^ 
flwmMves convinced^ admifwd ^eii^isms into their riliance^ moA^iuS^ 
decreed an incurfion into Attica. To put this, in execution^ orders 
weA iifued to the ^onfedcnates then ptefent, expeditiouEy to 
mafdi with two <dnds of tbek forces to die Ifthmus. The Lace« 
dasmonians themfelves arrived there iirft, and got rnachines ready at 
ifae lAhsaus to convey their ihips>over-land from Corinth to the £ba of 
Athens, that they might invade them it the fimae time both by land 
ahdiea. ^g^ irfdeed were eager and intent on thd cnter^jrize : fiat the 
Other confederates were very flow in aflemblbg together, as they were 
bttfy in getting in their harveft, and begsn to be iGwliy tired of the wan ; 
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^^Athmans When the Athenians found that fuch pre|fcirations were made 
ihtirftringth. againft them^ as an avowed infult on their imagined weaknejfs, they 
had a mind to convince their foes that fuch imaginations were erro- 
neous, and that they were well able, without countermanding their 
fleet from before Leibos, to make head againft any force that could 
come from Peloponnefus," Accordingly, they manned out an hun-* 
dred fhips^ obliging all as well fojourners as citizens (thofe excepted 
of the firft and fecond clafs •) to go on board. Shewing themfelves 
firft before the Iflhmus, in ^cat parade they dlfplayed their force. 



z The original is, <* except thofe who 
were worth five hundred midimnsj and tlie 
Herfmen or Knights*' The Athenians were 
ranged into clafles by Solon. Plutarch 
hath defcfibed the manner in tht lift tf 
Solon^ as thus tranflated in Potter's Antiqui- 
ties of Greece, v. i. p. 14. ' 

« Solon finding the people varioufljr af- 
ftfied, feme inclined to a monarchy, others 
to an oligarchy, others to a democracy, 
the rich men powerful and haughty, the 
poor men groaning under the Iburden of 
thdr oppreffion, endeavoured as fiir as was 
poffible to compofe all their difierences, to 
cafe their grievances, and give all reafon- 
able perfons fatisfeftion. In the profe- 
cution of this defign Be divided the Athe- 
nians into four ranks, according to every 
man*s eftate 5 thofe, whb^were worth five 
hundred tnedimm of liquid and dry commo- 
dities, he placed i;i the firft rank» calling 
them Pentaccftmedimni. The next were 
the Horfemen, or Ippds^ being fuch as were 
of ability to furnifli out a horfe, or Were 
worth three hundred nudimm, Thejthird 
dafs confiiled of thofe that had twq hun^ 
dred medimns, who were czlkd Zeugiu, 
In the laft he placed all the reft, calling ' 
them Tbitis^ end allowed them not to be 



capable of bearing any office, in the g<v 
vernment, only gave them a liberty to give 
their votes in all public aflemblies; which, 
tho' at the firft it appeared inoonfiderable^ 
was afterwards found ^ bea very important 
privilege j for it being permitted every man 
after the determination of the maglftrates 
to make an appeal to tiie peopk a&mUed 
in convocation, hereby it came to pafs^ 
that caufes of the greateft weight and mo- 
ment were brought before ttxm. And 
thiis he ooAtinued the power and magiftiacy 
in the hands of the rich men, and yeC 
neither expofed the inferior people to their 
cruelty and oppreffion, nor wholly de- 
prived them of having a (hare in the go» 
vernment. And of this equality he hm^ 
felf makes mention in this manner : 

What power was fit I<iid on all beflow. 
Nor rais'd the poor too high, nor pre&'d too 

low; 
The ricli.that rul'd and every ofiice bor^ 
Confir^^^ laws they could not prtft the 

ipoor: • . . 
Both parties I fecur'd Apm lawlefs migbtj 
So none prevailed upon another's right. 
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and then made defcents at pleaiure all along the coaft. The Lace- 
daemonians feeing them thus ftrong beyond what they had imagined, 
concluded, that the Lefbians had purpofely amufed them with fictions i 
and being perplexed how to a6t, as their confederates were not yet 
come up to join them, and as information was brought them, that 
the firft Athenian fquadron confifting of thirty fail was laying 
wafte the territory round about their city, they retired to their 
own homes. 

Afterwards they fet about the equipment of a fleet to be fent to 
LfCfbos y and ordered the confederate-cities to fend in their contin- - 
gents, the whole amounting to forty fail ; and further appointed Al- 
cidas to be admiral in chief^ who was ready to put himfelf at the 
head of the expedition* The Athenians departed off the coaft with 
their hundred fail, when they faw their enemies had retreated. 

During the time this fl<eet was out at fea, tho' the Athenians at 
die commencement of the war had as large if not a larger number of 
ftiips, yet they never had their whole navy fo compleatly fitted out 
for fcrvicc and with fo much pomp as now. One hundred of their 
ihips were Rationed for guards round Attica and Euboea and Salamis ; 
and another hundred were coaftihg all along Peloponnefus, befide 
diofe that were at Potidsea, and in other partSf— — infomuch 
that the whole number employed this fummer amounted to two 
hundred and fifty fail The expehce of this, with that of Potida^a, 
quite exhaufted their treafurc. For the pay of the heavy-armed who 
were ftationed at Potidsea, was two drachmas a day, each of them 
receiving a * drachma for himfelf and another for his fervant. The ♦ 7^. •, 
number of the firft body fent thither was three thoufand, and not 
fewer than thofe were employed during the whole fiege ; — but the 
fixteen hundred who came with Phormio were ordered away before 
ite conclufion. The whole fleet alfo had the fame pay. In this man- 
ner was their public treafure now for the firft time exhaufted — and 
fuch a navy, die largeft diey ever had^ compleatly manned^ 
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^ The Mityleneans, during the tkne the Laoedaetm>nian6 lay at the 
Ifthmus, with a body of their own and aujciliariefi mari^ed by knA 
againft Methymnci expedling tx> have it betrayed to chete« Having 
aflaulted the place and being difappointed in dimr e:Kpe£kation8^ th^ 
marched back by way of Anti0a and Pyra and EreflUe. In each oC 
thefe places they halted for a while, to fettle alFaiis 'm as firm order 
as poflible^ and to ftrengthen their walk, and then without lo& of 
time returned to Mityiene. 

Upon their departure, the Methymn&uis marched ^out agaiaft An- 
tifTa. The Anti0ean6 with a party of auxiliaries Rallying out to meec 
them, gave them a terrible blow, fo that many of them were left 
dead upon the ipot^ and thofe who eicaped made the beft of ditir 
way back. 

The Athenians -^advifed <^ thefe incidjents, and that fui^heriiie 
Mityleh^s were quite mafters of the co«nti% s»d that tftmr «Wa 
foldiers were not numeroas enoi^ to bridle their excarfion8'i>«» about 
the beginning of autumn, fend a reinforcement of a ihouftnd heavy« 
araaed of their own peoj^ coramandted by Paches (he (on of £pic«» 
rus. Thefe, having rowed themfelves the tran^ts Which brottgfat 
them, arrive i and buUd a iingle wall in circle quite round Mity^ 
lene, and on the proper %ots of g-ound ftrengthned it by Areaiog 
forts. Thus was Mityiene flxongly befieged on all fides^ . both h^ fea 
and land -^— - And by this time it began to be winter. 

But the Athraians, wanting iBciBey to carry oft the fie^ deu 
termined now to tax themielvesi and by their iirft 3 coMribuikMi 



'3 It was a voluntary contribution: The 
original Urm implieth it. The manner 
was no dcoix the ftme as Was obTervtd 
in fiitcetding times* trhea die tiecelfitiss 
of the Jiate called for an extraordinary 
fupply. On fuch occafions, the prtfidenu 
of the njjkmhly hid before the Athenians 
^ piefent wane ef flsoney, and ectortcd 



tten with chearfulneft and gener«fiiy to. 
contribute towards the national fupport. 
Such as were iwHrng rofe up hi torn, fay- 
ing» <* I eonndboti ib mtich^'' and nam* 
ing the fum. Such as* tho' rich, were nig* 
gardly and ftrangers to allpublic fpirit, lit 
filent On thefe occafions, or as faft as they 
cOttM fiofe out of (hi afltmUy. 
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raifed * two hundred taUfmU for th^ fureieat ftnice $ and at thg 6me * 3^750^ 
time difpatched twelve £bip$ uoder the cono^tnand ckf l'yficte9 aod 
four coUegues to levy money abroad. He, intent on raifing contfibu^ 
tions, made a vifit for this purpofe tQ fevera} pl$K:es } and, having 
landed at Myn« in Caria, intending to pierce through, the plain of 
Maeander as &r 9S the hjU of Sandina, he wa» attacked on h<« route by 
the Carian$ and Anautans, where himielf and a great part of his 
army periibed. 

This winter, the Plateaus -^ for they were ftill blocked up by the Pittaei. 
Peloponnefians and Bceotians -^ finding themfelyes much diflrefled 7A#/£»r«/«r 
by the feilure of th^ provi(ions, giving up all hope of fuc^ur firom *'^''^' 
the Athenians, and quite deftitute of all other mc«)P of prefervation, 
formed a projeA now in concert with thoie Athenians who were 
ihut up with them in the blockade, " firil of all to march out of 
the town in company, and to compafs their efcape, if po0ible» over 
the works of the enemy." The authors of this project were Theas- 
actus the fonof Timides a foothiayer, andEumc^pidas the fon of Pai- 
machus, who was one of their commanders. But after wards^ half 
of the number, afHrighted by the greatnefs of the danger, rthfed to 
have a (hare in the attom^x. Yet the remainder, to the number of 
about two hundred and twenty, refi>Iuteljr adhered to attempt an 
efcape, in the following manner •*—— 

They made ladders equal in height to the enemy's wall. Tha 
meaiure of this they learned from the rows of brick, where the fide 
of the wall facing them was not covered over with plainer. Several 
perfons were appointed to count the rows at the fame time ; fome of 
them might prob^ly be wrong, but the greater part would agree in 
the juft computation j efpecially, as they counted them feveral times 
over, and were hefides at no great difUnce, fince the part marked 
out for the dcUga was plainly within their view. In this method, 
having gueiTed the meafure o£ a brick fi'om its thicknef^ they found 
out what muft be the total height fi>r the ladders. 
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The work of the Pcloponnefians was of the following flxudture.— ^ 
It was compoied of two circular walls j one, towards Platan i and 
the other, outward, to prevent any attack from Athens. Thefe walls 
were at the diftance of fixteen feet one from the other ; and this in- 
termediate fpace of fixteen feet was built into diftinA lodgments for 
the guards. Thefe however, ftanding thitk together, gave to the 
whole work tihe appearance of one thick intire wallf with battle- 
ments on both fides. At every ten battlements were lofty turrets of 
the fame breadth with the wliole woA, reaching from the face of 
the inward wall to that of &e outward ; fo that there was no paf- 
fage by the fides of a turret, but the communication lay open through 
the middle .of them all. By night, when the weather was rainy, 
they quitted the batdements, and fheltering themfelves in the turrets, 
as near at band and covered over-head, there they continued their 
watch. Such was the form of the work, by which the Plataeans 
were indofed on every fide. 
^Mtniixi^ The entcrprizing body, when everything was ready, laying hold 
of the t)pportunity of a night tempefluous with wind and rain, 
and further at a dark moon, marched out of the place. The 
perfons, who had been authors of the projei5t, were now the con- 
dudtors. And firfl, they pafled the ditch which furrounded the 
town ; then they approached quite up to the wall of the enemy, un- 
difcovered by the guards. The darknefs of the night prevented their 
being fcen, and the noife they made in approaching was quite 
drowned in the loudnefs of the florm. They advanced alfo at a 
' great diflance from one another, to prevent any difcovery from the 
mutual clafhing of their arms. They were further armed in the 
mofl compad: manner, and wore a covering only on the left foot, 
for the fake of treading firmly in the mud. At one of the interme- 
diate fpaces between the turrets they got under the battlements, 
knowing they were not manned. The bearers of the ladders went 
jfirft and applied them to the wall. Then twelve light-armed with 
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only a da^er and a breaft-plate fcaled, led by Ammeas the fon of 
Chonebus, who was the firft that mounted, Hfs followers, in two 
partiefi of fix each, mounted next on each fide of the turrets. Then 
other light-armed with javelins fucceeded them. Behind came others 
holding the bucklers of thofe above them, thus to facilitate their 
afixnt, and to be ready to deliver them intb their hands, (hould they 
bo obliged to charge. When the greater part of the number was 
mounted, the watchmen within the turrets perceived it. For one of 
the Pkteans, in fiUlening his hold, had thrown down a tile from off 
the battlements, which made a noife in the fall; and immediately 
was (houted an alarm. The whole camp came running towards the 
wall, yet unable to difcover the reafon of this alarm, fo dark was 
d\e night, and violent the ftorm. At this crifis the Plataeans, who 
were left behind in the city, fallied forth and afTaulted the work of 
the Peloponnefians, in the part oppofite to that where their friends 
were attempting to pafs, from them to divert as much as poflible 
the attention of the enemy. Great was the confufion of the enemy 
yet abiding in their pofts, for not one durft leave his ftation to run to 
the place of alarm, but all Were greatly perplexed to gucfs at its' 
meaning. At laft the body of three hundred, appointed for a re- 
ferve of fuccour upon any emergency, marched without the work to 
the place of alarm. Now the lighted torches, denoting enemies, 
were held up towards Thdxs. On the other fide, the Platasans in 
tiie city held up at the fame time from the wall many of thefc 
twches already prepared f<x this very purpofe, that the fignals given 
of the approach of ibes mfight be miftaken by their enemies the The* 
bans, who judging the aflfair to be quite otherwife than it really was, 
might cttfrain from iendlng any fiiccour, till their friends who had 
Allied m%fat have efieAuated their e&ape, and ^oed a place of 
iecMrity. 

la the Aean time, f^oTe of the PktBMUs, who having motmted. 
firft, and by killing the gpards had got pofiMiion of the turrets oa 
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either hand, pofted themfelves there to (ecure the paflage, and to pre- 
vent any manner of obftrudtion fron> thence. Applying further their 
ladder to thefe turrets from the top of the wall, and cauiing many 
of their number to mount, thofe now upon the turrets kept off the 
enemies, running to obftrudt them both above and below, by di£^ 
charging their darts ; whilft the majority, rearing many ladders at the 
fame time, and throwing down the battlements, got clean over at the 
intermediate fpace between the turrets. Every one» in the order he 
got over to the outward fide, drew up upon the inner brink of the 
ditch, and from thence, with their darts and javelins, kept off thofe 
who were flocking towards the work to hinder their paflage. When 
all the reft were landed upon the outfide of the work, thofe upon 
the turrets coming down laft of all, and with difficulty, got alfo to 
the ditch. By this time the referve of three hundred was come up 
to oppofe them, by the light of torches. The Plataeans by this 
means, being in the dark, had a clear view of them, and, from their 
iland upon the brink of the ditch, aimed a fhower of darts and ja* 
velins at thofe parts of their bodies which had no armour. ThePla- 
taeans were all obfcured, as the glimmering of lights made them lefs 
eafy to be diftinguifhed ; fo that the laft of their body got over the 
ditch, tho' not without great difficulty and toil. For the water in it 
was froze, not into ice hard enough to bear, but into a watery con** 
gelation, the efFeA not of the northern but eaftern blafts. The wind 
blowing hard, had caufed fo much fnow to £dl that night, that the 
water was fwelled to a height not to be forded without fome difficulty. 
However, the violence of the ftorm was the greateft furtherance of 
their efcape. 
tmHfi^ The pafs over the ditch being thus completed, the Platasan$ went 

forwards in a body, and took the road to Thebes, leaving on their 
right the temple of Juno built by Andocrates. They judged it would 
never be fuppofed, that they had taken a route which led diredly to- 
wards their cnenwes : And they law at the i^me time the Peloponne- 
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iians purfuing with torches along the road to Athens, by Cythsron 
and * the Heads of the Oak. For 'f* fix or fcven ftadia they con- * Dryofcc- 
tinued their route towards Thebes, but then turning (hort, they took ^ jn^.^ 1,^^ 
the road to the mountains by Erythrae and Hyfiae 5 and having gained * *"*• 
the mountains, two hundred and twelve of the number completed 
their efcape to Athens. Some of them indeed turned back into the 
city, without once attempting to get over; and one archer was taken 
prifoner at the outward ditch. 

The Peloponnefians defifted from the fruidefs purfuit, and returned 
to their pofts. But the Plataeans within the city, ignorant of the 
real event, and giving ear to the afliirances of thofe who turned 
back, that " they are all to a man cut off," difpatch a herald as 
foon as it was day to demand a trace for fetching off the dead ; but 
learning hence the true ftate of the affair, they remained well-fatisfied. 
And in this manner thefe men of Platsea, by thus forcing a paflage; 
wrought their own prefervation. 

About the end of this winter, Salasthus the Lacedaemonian was Sabetlms. 
difpatched in a trireme from Lacedasmon to Mitylene ; who being 
landed at Pyrrha^ went from thence by land, and having pailed the 
Athenian circumvallation by favour of a breach made in it by a tor- 
rent of water, gets undifcovered into Mitylene« His commifiion was, 
to tell the governors of the place, that '^ at the fame time an incur- 
'^ iion will be made into Attica, and ^ fleet of forty fail be fent 
«* to their relief, according to promife j that he himfelf was dif^ 
^< patched beforehand, to afTure them of thefe, and to take all pro- 
*' per care of other points/* Upon this the Mitylen&ms refumed 
their fpirits, and grew more averfc to any compofition with the 
Athenians. 

The winter was now pafl, and in this manner ended the fourth 
year of the war, of which Thucydides hath compiled the hiflory. 
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YEAR y. 

Before Chrift I N the beginning of the cnfuing fummer -^ after that the Pelo- 
y''^' ponneiians had difpatched Alcidas, admiral appointed, and the forty- 
u the relief of X'^o fhips Under his command to the relief of Mitylene, with the 
Mityicnc. ^^^^ prefling orders — Aey and their confederates invaded Attica. 
vISly* '"' Their defign was, by this diverfion to give the Athenians fo much 
employ on all fides, that they might be unable to give any obftrudion 
to their fquadron bound for Mitylene. This prefent invafion was led 
by Cleomenes, who was his fiidier's brother, in the right of Paufa- 
iiias (on of PkifticHiaTt the king, but yet in his minority. They now 
utterly deftroyed thofe parts of Attica that had been ravaged already. 
Whatever again began to fiourifli, and whatever had been fpared in 
former incurfions now foil before their fury. And this mcurfion, 
next to the fecond, was the fharpeft they ever made upon the 
Athenians. For, having continued their ftay fo long, as to give time 
to their fquadron to arrive at Leibos, and fend them news of their 
fuccefs, they had leifure to extend their devaftations over almoft aH 
the country. But when all their expcdations ended in difappoint- 
ment, and forage began to fail, they withdrew, and were difbanded 
to their refpeftive cities, 
r^i^tyiene- In the mean time the Mitylen^s, when they faw nothing of the 
fi^^a^"^ fquadron from Peloponnefus (which was loitering in the courfe) and 
their provifions began to fail, are neceflitated to capitulate with the 
Athenians, upon this occafion -— Salsthus, who had alio himfelf 
^ven up all hopes of refief^ caufeth the populace^ who before were 
light-armed, to put on heavy-armour, with a defign to make a fally on 
the Athenians. But dieyi fo fbon as they had received their armour^ 
would no longer obey their gove rn ors , but aflembling together in bo^ 
dies, ordered thofe in authority either publicly to produce what provi- 
ioM diey had and divide equally among them> or otherwife they would 
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iannediatdy make their own terms with the Athenians, and give up 
the city. Thofe in command being feniible diat they had not force 
fufficicnt to hinder this, and tliat their own danger would be extreme^ 
ihould they hy ftanding out be excluded the capitulation, join % 
with diem in procuring the following terms from Paches and the 
Athenians-— 

" That it {hould be fubmitted to the people of Athens to deter- 
** mine as they pleafe in relation to the Mityleneans. 

*^ That die Mitylen^s ihould immediately receive their army mto 
•* the city*-<UKi difpatch an embaffy to Athens to know their pleafure* 

" That fufficient refpite Ihould be indulged for this, during which 
*^ Paches ihould pet no one Mityfenean in chains, (hould make none 
*• a ilave, ihould put none to death/* 

Thefe were the terms of the iUrrender. — But thofe of the Mity- 
leneans, who had been moil adive in all the negotiations with the 
Lactdsmooians, were thrown into the utmoit coniternation, and be- 
ing quite in defpair when the army took pofieilion of the place, feat 
themfelves down at the altars for refuge. Paches, having ordered 
them to arife, with a promife of proteding them from infults, fends 
them over to Tencdos, tiH he could know the pleafure of the Athe^ 
nians. Having further detached fome triremes to Antifla, he took it 
in, and made all other difpoiitions he judged expedient in regard to 
his army. 

The Pdoponnefians on board the fquadron of forty fh^, who Aiddas -r^ 
cm^t tD have made the utmoltr expetfition, but inilead of that had '"'^'^ f^^^^ 
ioiteted upon die coaft of Pefaponnefus, and made the reit of the 
voyage in a leifurely manner, had proceeded fo far as Delos, before 
their motions were known at Athens. Being advanced from Delos to 
learns and Myconus, they receive the ixril intelligence that Mity*- 
kne was taken. But being defirous of certain information, they 
failed ferwaitls to Embatus dF Brythrsea. Mitytene had been taken 
ihout firven days before they< came up to Bmbatus^ Here afiured of 
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the truth, they confiilted what was now to be done ; and Teutiaplus^ 
an Elean, gave his opinion thus— — 

Mmci of ^^ T O you, O Alcidas and as many other Peloponnefians as are 
Tcutitjaui. cc joined with me in the prefent command, I freely declare it to be 
*^ my own opinion, that we (hould fail to Mitylene, as we are, be- 
** fore the enemy is apprized of our arrivaL It is probable, as they 
" are fo lately pofleffed of the city, we (hail find it very remifly 
" and imperfedlly guarded : and towards the fea intirely negleded^ 
^' as on that fide they cannot in the leaft expe<5t the approach of an 
** enemy, and our ftrength in that element is fuperior. It is proba- 
*' ble alfo that their land-force is difperfed, in that negligent manner 
" which vidory indulgeth, into the fcattered houfes of refreshment. 
^* If therefore we can come upon them by furprize and by night, I 
^* hope by the afiifiance of our firiends within, if really within we 
'^ have a friend remaining, to give a new turn to our affairs. Let ut 
" not be daggered at the danger of the attempt, but remember, that 
*' all the turns of war are owing to fome fuch revcrfe as this: 
*' which, that commander who ismoft on his guard againft, and who 
^^ can difcern and ieize fuch critical moments for a£&ulting his ene** 
" mies, muft be moft fi-equently fuccefsful/' 

c/thilwLUL ^^ 8^^^ ^^ opinion thus, but it had no efieft upon Alcidas^ 

4mlis. Some other perfons, exiles firom Ionia, and fome Leibians who were 

alfo on board, advifed him fiirther — " That fince he feemed to 

^* be difcouraged By the apparent danger of that attempt, he (hould 

feize fome city in Ionia, or Cyme in ^tolia : that, by favour of 

fuch a hold for war, they might bring about the revolt of Ionia : 

" That in fuch a ftep fuccefs might juftly be hoped, as his prefence 

** would be highly acceptable there : That, if they could cut off the 

«* very great revenue which accrued thence to the Athenians, the lofs, 

^\ added to the expence of endeavouring a recovery, muft drain their 

" treafure.— 
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" treafure. •— That they further thought they could prevail on Pif- 
" futhnes, to join with them in the war." 

But Alcidas would not liften to thefe propofals, and got a majority Determhaiim. 
to fupport his own opinion — " That, fince it was too late to fuc- ' 
•* cour Mitylene, they (hould without lofs of time return to Pelo- 
•* ponnefus." Weighing therefore from Embatus, he put again to 
fca ; and touching at Myonefus of the Teians, he there butchered in 
cold blood a number of prifoners, whom he had taken in the voy- 
age. Putting afterwards into Ephefus, he was attended there by an 
embafly from the Samians of Anaea reprefenting to him — " That it 
" was no honourable method of vindicating the liberty of Greece^ 
*' to butcher men who had not fo much as lift up the hand againft 
** him, who were not enemies in heart, but of mere neceflity de- 
•* pendent on the Athenians: — that, unlefs he changed his condudt, 
'• he would bring over but few of his enemies into friendfliip, but 
" turn a far greater number of friends into enemies." — He was 
wrought upon by this remonflrance, and fet all the Chians and 
others, whom he had yet refcrved, at liberty. For thole, who had 
at any time defcried this fquadron, had never thought of 0ying, but 
boldly approached it as certainly Athenian. They really had no 
ground to imagine, that whllft the Athenians were mafters of the fea, 
a Peloponnefian fleet fhould dare to put over to Ionia. 

From Ephefus, Alcidas made the beft of his way, or rather fled ^ ^s tU 
•Dtright; for he had been difcovered by the Salaminian and the P^- ^ V«^ 
ralus^ whilil he lay at anchor near Claros. Thefe veflels happened at 
that time to be on a courfe from Athens. He was now appreheniive 
of a^chace, and foftretched out to fea s determining, if poflible^ not 
to make any land again till he had reached Peloponnefus. Notice of 
him came firft to Paches and the Athenians from Ery thra^ ; it was 
then repeated from all parts. For as the country of Ionia is quite 
luifortified^ the fight of the Peloponnefians on that coaft, had frruck 
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a panic ; left, tho' their intention was not to continue there, thej 
* fhould at once afTault and deftroy their cities. The Salaminian ^ alfo 
and Faralusy after they had dcfcried him at Claros, came volunta- 
p!^' ^ "^y '^ notify the tidings. Paches fet upon the chace wiA warmth, 
and purftied it as far as the iile of Latmos. But there giving up all 
hope of reaching him, he turned back again for his poft ; and fince 
he had not been able to come up with them by fea» thought a great 
point was carried, in not finding them refuged in any harbour, where 
they muft hare been under a neceftity to fortify their ftation, and 
oblige him to a regular procedure aiKl attack. 

In failing back he touched at Notium of the Colophonians, ia 
which at this time the Colophonians refided» the upper city having 
been taken by Itamenes and the Barbarians, who had broke in by fa- 
vour of an inteftine fedition« It was taken about the time, that the 
Peloponnefians made their fecond incurfion into Attica* But in No^ 
tium a fecond fedition broke out, between thofe who leibrted thither 
for refuge and the old inhabitants. The latter having obtained an 
aid of Arcadians and Barbarians from Piftuthnes kept within a part 
feparated by a traverfe vrall, and the management of affairs was in 
the hands of fome Colophonians of the upper city, who Were in the 
Medilh intereft, and had been received among^ them as an aid« 
But the former, who had reforted hither for refiige, and were a body 
of exiles, apply to Paches for proteftion. He invited Hippiaa, the 
commander of the Arcadians within the tranfverie wall, to comp out 
tQ a conference, afTuring him^ <^ if they came to no agmement, he 
*' would replace him witliln both fafe an4 ibund.'MJpoQ this Hippiafi 

4 Thcfc two TcflMs feem to have been a civil or religious nature, and tranfported 

thB packets or yadiu of tl» ^aie of magiftnrtes and generah to and from their 

Athens. Their fiuce was idutll la <mir poftsu Tbcf Were mrvipitwt enl^by fcn^ 

pariron of the fliips of war> as they were born citizens of Athene who bei^des i»- 

chiefly defined for nimblenefi and expe- ceivihg more pay, eftecmed it alfo a greater 

ilitioR. They carried embaffiidors to and honour to ferve on board theie if^b, 

4K^ wriiC«ttaUp«Uicanuidt wMbcrof wU^wBiei^r^t . J .' 
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came out : And Paches immediately put him under an arreft, but 
laid no bonds upon him. This done, he on a fudden afTauits the 
wall 5 by favour of the furprize carries it -, and puts all the Arcadi- 
ans and Barbarians within to the fword. After this, he replaceth 
Hippias within, in the fame ilate he had promifed ; but when he had 
him there, immediately apprehends him again and (hoots him to 
death with arrows. Notium he delivers into the hands of the Co- 
lophonians, excluding thofe only who were in the intereft of the 
Mede. In procefs of time, the Athenians having fent leaders thither 
on purpofe, and declared Notium an Athenian colony, fettled in it 
the Colophonians that were any where to be found, under the ac- 
cuflomed regulations. 

Paches, being returned to Mitylene, compleated the redudion of f ?cii« -Mr 
Pyrra and Erellus ; and having apprehended Salaethus the Lacedse- to Athens. 
monian, who had been concealed in the city, fends him to Athens 
along with thofe citizens of Mitylene from Tenedos, whom he had 
kept in fafe cuftody there, and all others who appeared to have been 
concerned in the revolt. As an efcort to thefe he fends away alfo 
the greater part of his army. With the remainder he himfelf 
flayed behind to regulate the affairs of Mitylene and the reft of ^ 
Lcfbos, to the beft of his difcretion. 

When the authors of the revolt and Salaethus were arrived at ni hhod^ de. 
Athens, the Athenians inftantly put Salathus to death. He made Mhyifwf 
them many fruitlefs propofals to fave his life 5 and amongft the reft, 
that the fiege of Platsea fliould be raifed, which was ftill befieged by 
the Pcloponnefians. They next entered into confultation, what 
ftiould be done with the revolters; and in the warmth of anger 
decreed- — " That not only thofe who were now at Athens fliould 
" be put to death, but the fame fentence fhould extend to all the 
^* men of Mitylene who were adult ; and the women and children 
" be fold for llaves." They were exafperatcd agj^inft them rot only 
becaufe they had revolted, but becaufe they had done it without the 
- Vol. I. 1 i provocation 
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provocation which others had received in the rigour of their govern- 
inent« The Peloponnefian fleet added the greater impetuofity to this 
their refentment, as they had dared to venture (o far as Ionia in aid 
of the Rebels. For it plainly appeared to them^ that the revolt had 
not been made without much (M'evious deliberationt — * In ihort, they 
difpatch a trireme to notify their decree to Paches, with orders to fee 
it put in immediate execution upon the Mityleneans. 
Pe/kmei^ The day following, repentance on a Aidden touched their heartt^ 

moved by the reflexion^ that they had pa&d a favage and monilrous 
decree in dooming a whole city to that deftrud;ion, which was due 
only to the authors of the guilt. This was no fooner perceived by 
the Mitylenean ambaffadors then refiding at Athens, and fuch of the 
Athenians, as inclinii^ to mercy had a mind to iave them, than they 
addreffed themfelves to the magiftrates, begging the decree might be 
again debated. Their requeft was more eafily granted, as the ma« 
giftrates had difcovered that the bulk of the city were deiirous to have 
a fecond opportunity of declaring their fentiments. An aflembly of 
the people is again convened, and various opinions Were offered by 
different perfons, till Clean the fon of Cleanecus, who in the former 
aflembly had propofed and carried the murdering fentence, who in 
all other refpedts-was the moft violent of all the citi:ton$, and at this 
time had by far the greateft influence over the people, ftood forth 
again and fpokc as follows -i*--^ 

s^ich of "UPON many other occafions my own experience hath con- 

". vinced me, that a denK)cracy is incapable of ruling over others ; 
" but I fee it with the higheft certainty now in this your prefent re* 
" pentance concerning the Mityleneans. In iecurity fo void of ter-^ 
*' ror, in &iety fo exempt from treachery, you pafs your days within 
*f the walls of Athens, that you are grown quite fafe and iecure 
^^ about your dependents. Whenever, foothed by their ^)ecious in^ 
^^ treaties, you betray your judgment or reknt^in pity, net a ibul 
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" amongft you refleds that you are adting the daftardly part, ;iot in 
*^ truth to confer obligations upon thofe dependents, but to endanger 
" your own welfare and fafety. It is then quite remote from your 
"' thoughts, that your rule over them is in faft a tyranny, that 
" they are ever intent on projeds to ihake oflF your yoke ■■ ■ that 
^' yoke, to which they ever reluctantly fubmitted. It is not for- 
^^ giyenefs on your part, after injuries received, that can keep them 
^' faft'in their obedience, fince this muft be ever the confequeoce 
" of your own fuperior power and not of gratitude in them. 

*^ Above all, I dread that extremity of danger to which we are 
** expofed, if not one of your decrees muft ever be carried into aA, 
" and we remain for ever ignorant — — that the community which 
^^ uniformly abides by a worfe fet of laws, hath the advantage over 
" another, which is finely modelled in every refped:, except in 
•^ pradice ; — that, modeft ignorance is a much furer fupport than 
" genius which icorns to be controled j — and that, the duller part 
^* of mankind in general adminifter public affairs much better 
" than your men of vivacity and wit. The laft aflume a pride in 
" appearing wifcr than the laws 5 in every debate about the public 
" good they aim merely at viftory, as if there were no other points 
" fufficiently important, wherein to difplay their fuperior talents ~ 
** and by this their conduft they generally fubver t the public welfere : 
" The former, who are diffident of their own abilities, who regard 

** themfeWes as lefs wife than the laws of their country tho' 

^* unable to detect the fpecious orator, yet being better judges of 
" equity than champions in debate, for the moft part inforce the 
** rational condud. This beyond denial is our duty at prefent; 
^' wc ihould fcorn competitions in eloquence and wit, nor wilfully 
** and contrary to our own opinion miflcad the judgment of this full 
aiiembly. 

** For my part, I pcrfift in my former declarations, and I am fur- 
prized at the men who propofed to hayie the affair of Mitylcne 
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" again debated, who endeavour to protraft the-cxecution of juftice, 
" in the intereft of the guilty more than of the injured. For by this 
" means the fufferer proceeds to take vengeance on the criminal with 
" the edge of his refentment blunted ; when revenge, the oppofite 
" of wrong, the more nearly it treads upon the heels of injury, ge- 
** nerally inflidls the moft condign puniftiment. But I am more fur- 
*' prifed at him, whoever he be, that (hall dare to contradifl:, and 
" pretend to demonftrate that the injuries done by the Mitylen^ans 
** are really for our fervice, and that our calamities are hardships on 
*' our dependents. He certainly muft cither prcfume upon his own 
" eloquence, if he contends to prove that what was plainly decreed 
" was never decreed j or, inftigated by lucre will endeavour to feduce 
«* you by the elaborate and plaufible artifice of words. In fuch con- 
« tentions, the State indeed awards the vidory to whom /hepleafeth, 
« but {he fuftains all the damage herfdf You are anfwerablc for 
" this, Athenians I — You ! who fondly dote on thefe wordy com- 
" petitions : You ! who are accuftomed to be fpeftators of fpeeches 
♦• and hearers of aftions. You meafure the poffibility of fature ef- 
" fefts by the prefent eloquence of your orators; you judge of ac- 
" tions already paft, not by the certain conviftion of your own eyes, 
« but the falKble fuggeftions of your ears, when foothed by the in- 
« veigling infinuating flow of words. You arc the beft in the world 
« to be deceived by novelty of wit, and to refiife to follow the dic- 
« tates of the approved judicious fpeaker, — flaves as you are to 
" whatever trifles happen always to be in vogue, and looking down 
" with contempt on tried and experienced methods. The moft ear- 
" neft wifh that the heart of any of your body ever conceived is, to 
" become a fpeaker, if that be unattainable, you range yourfclves in 
•♦ oppofition againft all who are fo, for fear you (hould feem in judg- 
" ment their inferiors. When any thing is acutely uttered, you vc 
*' ready even to go before it with applaufe, and intimate your own 
«' pre-conception of the point, at the fame time dull at difceming 
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" whither it will tend. Your whole paflion, in a word, is for things 
" that are not in reality and common life; but of what pafleth di- 
" reftly before your eyes you have no proper perception. And 
** frankly, you arc quite infatuated by the luft of hearings and re- 
" femble more the idle fpeftators of contending fophifts, than men 
" who meet to deliberate upon public affairs. From fuch vain 
" amufements endeavouring to divert you, I boldly affirm, that 
** no one city in the world hath injured you fo much as Mitylene, 

" Thofe, who unable to fupport the rigor of your government, 
" or who compelled to do it by hoftile force, have revolted from 
" you, I readily abfolve. But for a people who inhabit an ifland, a 
" fortified ifland; who had no rcafon to dread the violence of our 
** enemies, except by fea ; who even at fea, by the ftrength of their 
*' own (hipping, were able to guard thcmfelves againft all attacks, 
" who enjoyed their own model of government, and were ever 

" treated by us with the higheft honour and regard for fuch a 

" people to revolt in this manner, is never to be forgiven. Is not 
*^ their whole procedure one feries of treachery ? Have they not ra- 
** ther made war upon than revolted againft us ? For revolt can 
'* only be afcribed to thofe who have fuffered violence and outrage. 
** Have they not further fought out our implacable foes, and begged 
" to participate with them in our deftnidion ? This certainly is a 
" much greater aggravation of guilt, than if merely on their own do- 
" meftic ftrength they had rebelled againft us. They would not be 
** deterred by the calarnities of their neighbours, who have fre- 
** quently before this revolted, and been puniftied for it by a total re- 
" dudtion 5 nor would they fojar acquiefce in prefent felicity, as not 
" to hazard the dangerous reverfc of mifery. Audacious in regard 
«* to the future, prefumptuous above their ftrength but below their 
" intention, they made war their choice, and in preferring violence 
" to the juft obfcrvancc of duty have placed their glory. Pot, tho* 

•* uninjured 
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" uninjured and unprovoked, the firft moment they faw a probability 
" of prevailing, they feized it and rebelled. 

' " It is the ufual efFeft of profperity, cfpecially when felt on a fud- 
" den, and beyond their hope, to pufF up a people into infolence of 
** manners. The fucceffes of mankind, when attained by the ra- 
" tional courfe, are generally of much longer continuance than when 
" they anticipate purfuit. And in a word, men are much more ex- 
" pert at repelling adverfity than preferving profperity. By this ought 
" we long ago to have adjufted our conduft towards the Mitylencans, 
** never diftinguifhing them above others with peculiar regard ; and 
" then, they never would have been that infolent people we have 
" found them now. For fo remarkably perverfe is the temper of 
" man, as ever to contemn whoever courts him, and admire whoever 
" will not bend before him. 

" Let condign puniftiment therefore be awarded to their demerits/ 
** Let not the guilt be avenged upon the heads of the^fw, and the 
" bulk of offenders efcape unpuniflied. The whole people to a man 
" have rebelled againft us, when it was in their power to have been 
^' Sheltered here, and now again to be reinftated in their former 
" feats. But, they judged the danger would be leflened by the 
" general concurrence with thc/ew, and fo all revolted in concert. 
" Extend further your regards to the whole body of your depen- 
dents; for if you inflid: the fame punifhments on thofe who re- 
volt by compulsion of enemies, and who revolt on pare deliberate 
malice, which of them, do you think, will not fcize the Icaft 
pretext to throw off your yoke ; when, if he fucceeds, hfs liberty 
is recovered, and, tho' he feils, the hurt is fo eafy to be cured ? 
Befides this, our lives, and fortunes will be endangered upon every 
fingk attempt which fhall be made. Suppofc wc fuccced, wc only 
recover an exhaufted ruinated city, bat fliall for the future be de- 
prived of the revenue ariiing from it, the cflcuce of <mt ftrengdi : 

•• But, 
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" But, if we cannot prevail, we fliall enlarge the number of enemies 
" we already have : And at a time when we ought to be employed 
** in refifting our prefcnt adverfarics, we fliall be intangled in wars 
** againft our own dependents. We ought not therefore to encou- 
" rage the hope, whether, raifed by the force of intrcaty, or pur- 
" chafed by the force of corruption, that their errors are but the er- 
" rors of men, and fliall therefore be forgiven* The damage they 
" have done was not involuntary, but they have been deliberate de- 
'^ termined villains : Forgivenefs is only for thofe who erred not by 
** defign. 

" Moved by the ardency and zeal of my former plea, you nude 
" the decree; and now I earneftly conjure you, not to repent of your 
*^ own determinations, not to plunge yourfelves in inextricable diffi- 
^* culties, through pity, through delight of hearing, and foft for- 
*' bearanoe, the three moft prejudicial obftacles of power. It is juft 
"to fl:iew pity to thofe who are its proper objefts, and not to men 
" who would never have felt compaffion for us, nor to foes who of 
" necefEty muft be implacable. The orators, dwfe delights of your 
^' ears, will have room in debates of leffer moment to catch at your 
" applaufc, but fliould be filenced here, where they only can give 
" the public a fliort-liv'd pkafure, whilft they emtwoil it with pef- 
" plexities not eafy to be furmouQted, and themfelves alone in requi- 
" tal of fpeaking well will be well rewarded for it. Forbearance, 
" further, may be fliewn to thofe who arc willing to be, and will for 
•* the future prove themfelves our friends ; but not to fuch invete- 
" rate fouls as thefe, who, if fufitred to live, will live only to wreak 

their malice againfl you. 

I fhall wave enlargements, and give you only one fhort afTu- 

rance^ that if you hearken to my admonitions, you will at the 
** fame time do juftice to the Mitylen^ns and ferv^ce to yourfelves; 
** but, if you refolve in any other manner, you Nvill receive no 
*\ thanks firom them, and will eflablifh the clearefl evidence for your 
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" . own condemnation. For, if thefc men had reafon to revolt, it 
*' follows that you have tyrannically ruled them. Grant the injuftice 
" of fudi a rule, but yet that you have prefumed to be guilty of it; 
" — — why then, upon the mere motive of intereft, you ought now 
" to chaftife them beyond what is right, pr immediately to forego 
" your power, and dropping yourfelves down into impotent fecurity, 
" to fet about the praftice of humanity and virtue. But, adieu to 
" this vain expedient ! and at once refolve to make them feel that 
** weight of mifery they defigned for us. Convince them that thofe 
" who have efcaped it, can feel as ftrong refentments as thofe who 
" projedted the fatal blow. Determine now, by recolle<5ting with 
" yourfelves what kind of ufage you would have received from 
" them^ had they fucceeded in their pbts, they ! the uninjured, un- 
." provoked aggreffors. It is an allowed truth, that men, who 
** without the leaft provocation have recourfe to adl^ of malice, will 
" be fated with nothing Icfs than complete deftruftion, as they muft 
" ever be terrified at the fight of a furviving foe. For he who fuf- 
" fers fi-om a quarter whence he never defer ved it, will not fo ea- 
^' fily lay down his refentments, as when mutual enmity hath kindled 
** the contention. Be not therefore traitors to your own felves. Fi- 
V gure to yourfelves, as ftrongly as you can, the miferies they de- 
" fighed you j remember how you wiflied for nothing in this world 
" fo much as to have them in your power, and now retaliate upon 
" them. Relent not at the fcene of horror imagination may prefent 
" to your fiincy, but fix your remembrance faft on that weight of 
" mifery, which was juft now fufpended over your own heads. 
** Punifli thefe wretches according to their deferts; make them a 
*' notable example to tlie reft -of your dependents, that death muft 
" be the portion of whoever dares revolt. For when once they 
" are certain of this, your arms will no more be recalled from your 
«* foreign enemies, to be employed in the chaftifement of your own 
*' dependents." 

In 
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In this manner Cleon ^ fupported the decree, and when he had 
concluded, Diodotus the fon of Eucrates, who in the former affembly 
had moft ilrenuouily oppofed the bloody fentence againft the M ityle- 
neanSy flood forth, and thus replied. 

" I NEITHER blame thofe who propofed the refumption ofSpeecho/D\ 
the decree againft Mitylene, nor do I praife the men who inveigh 
againft repeated confultations on points of the greateft importance. 
But I Jay it down for certain, that there are no two greater im- 
pediments of found mature counfcl than precipitation and anger j 
of which, the one is clofely connected with madneTs, the other 
with raw inexperience and Ihort limitary judgment. 
*' It may indeed be warmly affcrted, that words are not the pro- 
per guides to actions. But the author of fuch an affertion is either 
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5 From the fbort sketch of Qeotl's cha- 
ra£ler given before by Tbucydides, and the 
ipeech he hath now made, it is likely he 
can be no favourite with the reader. Ci- 
cero hath ftiled him, *' a turbulent but elo- 
'< quent Athenian.'* By means of his elo* 
qiience» and an impudence that never could 
be dalhed, he was now a prime favourite 
with the people, but the fcorn and terror of 
all good men at Athens. He had ever been 
a fnarler at Pericles, but fo long as he lived 
could obtain no (hare in the public admin i- 
firation. He bad now got the afcendant 
by cajoling the people, and by his loud and 
daily inveftives againft their minifters and 
commanders. He will make a very fplen- 
did and very defpicable figure in the fequel. 
Ariftophanes, who had a particular grudge 
againft him, hath exhibited him in the 
moft diftafteful light. His comedy of the 
Horfemen or Knights is intirely employed to 
(hew him off. He calls him throughout 
the Paphlagonian^ to brand his low and 
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briital difpofition, who " quitting his ori- 
*' ginal trade of felling leather, vile leather, 
<* fince people rather fwam than walked in 
" the fliocs made of it, was now become 
" the leading politician, the fcourge and 
** peft of the republic." The chorus of the 
play falutes him with the moft vUlainous 
titles. And an oracle is cooked up, which 
prophefieth that they (hall never ^ct rid of 
Qeon, till he is overpower'd by a greater 
(coundrcl than himielf. A dealer in black- 
puddings is at laft procured to be his com- 
petitor. The conteft is carried on with all 
the ribaldry and fcurrility that unbridled 
wit could forge for fuch characters, and 
Qeon is [at length defeated. This is the 
event upon the ftage, but was by no means 
fo in the State oi Athens. Thewitof Ari- 
ft(^hanes feldom hurt knaves and fcoun<* 
drelsi it wounded and was mifchievoua 
only to the ableft minifiers and the warmeft 
patriots. 
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'* wsmting in difcernment, or confine k only to his own fdLMi views. 
** He is wanting in difcernment, if he imagines there is aaj oditt 
" poflible method c^ potting light into diings that «e fittnre or on- 
" fcen ; or confines it only to himfelf, if willing to reccmimend a 
" fcandalous meafure, and confcious he hath not eloquence enough 
to fupport it openly, he lancheth out into plaufible calumnies, to 
intimidate his opponents as well as his audience. 
** But odious beyond all fupport is their procedure, who prema- 
turely condemn die advice of others as purchafed and corrupt. For 
would ihey only acquiefce m the charge of ignorance, the defeated 
opponent goes off with the bare diaraftcr of a man lefs inlightned 
indeed, but quite as honeft. If he be charged with corruption, 
his point he may carry; but his honefty will ever be fufpeded^ 
** and if his point be loft, he muft pais for knave and blocUiead 
both. Such methods can never be conducive to the {>ublic eood. 
The men, beft able to advife, are by this means intiaudated: 
Though the public welfare would then be beft fecured, if Cfctf 
perfon of fo difingetiuous a temper was not able to open his mouthy 
** for then, by his feducements, die public could never be mifled. 
« But it is the duty of ever^-trae patriot to def^ the flandcis of 
" opponents, and on fair and impartial views to get his ovra advice 
*• accepted. It is the duty of every well-regulated public, iu»t in. 
" deed to load a man with honours for having given the beft advice, 
«* but, never to abridge him of his prefent portion; and, if he can^ 
** not prevail, by no means to difgrace, much le& to punilh him: 
•* For then, neither would Ae fuccefsful debater, from a view of m- 
" hancing his own perfonal honours, ever ipeak againft coofciencc* 
" or aim merely at applaufe; nor would he, who hath been unfiso. 
" cefsful in his motions, be greedy of propofrag whatever may ca- 
•• jole, and fo earn popularity for himfdf. But the method in vbgoe 
with us is the reverfe of this; and what is worfe, if a petfob ke 
fufpcaed of corruption;^ tho^ he advife ikemoA pradeat expedients, 
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^^ yet the odium raifed againft him upon the weak fuggeftiou of 
^< lucre, quite we^hs him down, and we are deprived of the mani- 
<' feft fervice he could do the &tate. Nay, fuch is our methoc() that 
^' even the befl advice^ if readily o£Fered, can eicape fufpicion no 
'^ more than the worft. And hence, it is necefl^ily incumbent, as 
-* well upon him who would perfuade the piiblic into the moft pre-- 
^^ judicial meafures, to feduce the people with art ; as upon him who 
^' would advife the heft, to difguife the truth in order to prevail. 
" Amidft theie jugglings, the public alone is debarred the fervice of 
^^ . its mod able counfe^ors^ fince in a plain and open method they 
cannot po0ably a<%, and artifice muft clear the way before them. 
For the man who openly beftows any benefit upon it, is conftantly 
fufpe<3;ed of doing underhand a greater to himfelf. 
'* When affairs therefore of fo high concern are before you, when 
the general temper is fo over*run with jealoufy, we, who prefume 
^' to advife, muft enlarge our profped): farther than you, who only 
^^ aflift at a tranfient confultation ; becaufe we are accountable for 
^' what we propofe, and you are not accountable for the prejudices 
•* with which you hear. For if not bnly he who propofed, but he 
" who complied, were equally anfwerable for cvcnte, your dctermi* 
•* nations would be better framed than they are at prefent. But now, 
•* hurried »loi»g as you are by your hafty refentments on any finifter 
•* cvgnf, yQu wr^ your fory only upon the finglc opinion of the 
** perfoB* who advifefi» and not upon your own joint opinions, by con- 
^ cwrrenpe of whjch the ipifparriage was incurred. 

" For my part, I neither ftand up to deny certain fedts m fiivour 
*^ of the Mitylen^n$, not to wafte the time in fruitkfs accuiations* 
*^ Wje arp pot debating now what wrongs they have done us, 
'^ fioce that would be a reproach to feafe ; but what determination 
" abput them is heft. For, tho' J can prove, beyond a fcruple, that 
^' they have injured us in the moft , outrageous manner, yet I ihall 
*' not for that reafon a4vife you to butcher them, unlcfi it be expe- 
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" dieht; nor, were they objedls of forgivencfs, (hould I advife for- 
" givencfs, unlcfs I judged it for the intereft of the public. I ap- 
" prchend, that our confultations turn more upon a future than a 
" prefcnt view. And Cleon here moft confidently aflcrts, that the 
** fureft expedient of your future welfare is, to prevent all other re* 
" volts by inflidling death in doom of this; but, equally confident 
** of the juft expedient of future fecurity, I declare quite on the 
" other fide. And I intreat you, by no means to rejc<3: the real ad- 
** vantage of mine for the fpecious colourings of his advice. Stri(£l 
" juftice, I grant, may be with him 5 and, enraged as you are 
" againft the Mitylen6ans, may have a fudden influence upon you; 
" But we meet not here in judgment upon them, and juftly to decide 
" is not now our employment 5 we are only to confult how to diipofe 
** of them bcft for our own advanb^. 

*• In the public communities of men, death is the penalty award- 
" cd to feveral crimes, to fuch as are not enormous Kke this, but of 
" a lefs guilty nature. Yet puflfed up with hope, men run all ha- 
" zards, and no one ever yet hath boldly incurred the danger, if 
" felf-<:onvinced beforehand, that he could not furvivc the attempt 
^' Where was the city fo bent on revolt, that when its own domeftic 
*^ ftrength, cm: the aid of others, were judged unequal to the work, 
^* durft ever attempt it ? The whole of mankind, whether indivi- 
^< duals or communities, are by nature Mable to fin : and a law of in- 
^^ fallible prevention will never be ena£ted. Men by repeated trials 
*• have inforced all kinds of punishment, attentive, if poffiblei ta re- 
** ftrain the outrages of the wicked. And in the early age it is pro* 
V bable^ that milder penalties were aifigned for the moft enormous 
wrongs ; but, being found by experience ineflledual, they were a£* 
terwards extended genecally to bfs of life : This however is notyet 
** ef&dive. Some terror therefore muft be invented, even more 
•* alamiing than this, or this will never fufiiciently reftrain. But then^ 
^ there is a poverty which, renders neceffity daring ; there is a power 
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** which renders pride and infolence rapacious. There are other con- 
" ringencies, which, in the fervour of paffions, as every human 
" mind is poffeffed by fome too ftubborn to admit a cure, drive 
** them on boldly to confront extremities. But the greateft in- 
centives of all are hope and love : This points put a path, and 
that moves along according to diredlion: This thoughtlefly pro- 
pofeth the fcheme, and that immediately fuggefteth a certainty of 
** fuccefs, Thefe arc the fources of all our evils ; and thefe invifiblc 
*^ principles within us are too ftrong for all the terrors that are (ccn 
** without. To thefe add fortune, who contributes her ample fharc 
** to diveft the mind of its balance. She (hews herfelf by unexpedled 
*' ftarts, and encourageth even the incompetent to venture dangers, 
^^ and hath a greater influence over communities, as the ends pro- 
•^ pofed by them are of the greateft concern, fuch as liberty or do- 
" minion, where every individual, amidft the univerfal ardor, un- 
^' accountably {dumes himfelf up, and ads with a fpirit above him- 
^' felf. But in truth, it is quite impoilible ; it is a proof of egregious 
^' folly to imagine, when human nature is impelled by its own impe- 
^^taous paffions towards fuch objedts, that the force of laws or any 
•* intervenmg terror is ftrong enough to divert them from the mark. 
*' Hence therefore arifeth the ftrongeft diftuafive to us from confiding 
^^ in the penalty of death as the only pledge of our future fafety^ 
^^ which muft betray us into weak prejudicial meafures, which muft 
** drive all revolters into utter defpair,. by fliewii^ them plainly^ 
^' that we ihall never accept repentance, ftiall not g;ive them one 
y moment's indulgence to palliate their offences 

" Confider with yourfelves, in the merciful light, that a revolted 
** city, when for certainty affured that it cannot hold out, may fub- 
^^ mit upon our own conditions, whilft yet in a capacity ta reimburfe 
*^ our expences, and to advance the future tribute. But in the op- 
** pofite cafe, can you imagine there iaany city^ which will not bct- 
^ ter prepare itfelf for revolt than A^ylene hath donc^. and hold out 
i *^ a^ficgc; 
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a fiege to the lail extremity ? Is there no difference between a 
qoick and a flow fubmiffion ? Shall not we be hurt, if forced 
through their defpair, to contihue a tedious and expenfive iiege t 
and, when die f^ce is taken, to be matters only of one heap of 
<' defolation, unable for the future to fqueeze the leaft pittance or 
'* revenue from it ? It is revenue alone, which renders us a terror 
" to our foes. We ought not therefore with the rigor of judges to 
^' infliift the exa£ieft punifhmcnts upon thefe offenders. We ought 
** rather to provide fot futurity, and by moderate corredion ilill to 
*' preferve thofe cities in a full capacity of paying us the needful tri- 
*• bute. To keep men firm in their duty, we ihould fcom the ex* 
^* pedient of fevere and fanguinary laws, finoe mild difcretionary 
*' caution would better anfwer the purpofe. This prudent conduA 
*« we are now feveriing, if, when re-pofleiled of a city fbi^iped of 
'• its former liberty and ruled with violence, fufBeient motives of 
" revolt, that it may again become independent 3 if now we juc^e, 
** that this ought to be avenged with a weight of feverky. Men who 
** have known what liberty is, ought not to be tooievercly chaflifed, 
" if they haW dared to revolts but, wc ought to obficrve them with 
<* timely vigilance before they revolt, to prevent thev taking the leaft 
** ftep towards it, or even once entertaining a thought about it; at 
^^ kaft, when we have quelled the infurrediiony the guilt fhould be 
^' fftftened upon as few as pofiible. 

^ Cbrifider, I bcfecch you, with yourfeWes, how greatly you wffl 
^ err in this^ and in another refpeft, if Cleon's advice be approved. 
*^ For now, thcpopahce of all the cities are generally well<-afieded 
** totvarfls us. They eidier Khik to concur wkh iSxtfiw in their 
^* tievolt^ ; or, if thdr concurrence be forced, they infbtntly turn 
^* '<etiemks io diofe * who forced them ; *-^ and you prooeod to deter- 
^* tniiie die cotiteft, adiired that the p9fdace<£ tfae adv«de dty will 
'* be adiw in your favour. But if yoo doom to general excifim the 
^ pe^ oi Mityleae, tMe who liod no ifant in the cemk^ whp^ 

" when 
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•* when once they had got anns into their hands, fpontancoufly de- 

•* livcrcd op the place^ — — yon will be guilty, firft of bafe ingrati- 

** tudc, for murdering your own boicfaflors, — and you will, next, 

^* eilabliih fach a prcoedcnt, as die faflious great above all things 

" wifli to fee. For then, whenever the latter effeft die revolt of 

** chies, diey will inftantly have the people attached to their party ; 

** iince, you yourfelves have infbrced the precedent, that punifliment 

•' mnft M upon the heads, not only of the guihy, but even of the 

" innocent. Whereas indeed, tho' they had been guilty, we ought 

^ to have diflembled our knowledge of it, that we might not 

^* force the only party vrhich ever takes our fide, into utter enmity 

^ and averfion. And I efteem it much more conducive to the firm 

^ fupport of empire9 rather to connive at the wrongs we may have 

** feh, than in all the feveriiy of juflice to deftroy thofe perfons 

^ whom in intereft we ought to fpare. And thus, that union of 

^ juftice to others and duty to yourfelves in this inftance of punifh- 

^ ing the Mitylen^s, as alledged by Cleon, is plainly found to be 

groily mcopfiftent, to be utterly impofiible. 

Own yourfelves therefore convinced, that die greatefi: advantages 
^ win refuh firom the condudfc which I have recommended ; and» 
•* without giving too widea fcope to mercy or forbearance, hy which 
^* I could never fuffer you to be feduced, follow my advice and in 
purfuance of it refolve — ^* To judge and condemn, at your 
own difcretion, diofe guilty Mitylen^ans whom Paches hadi fent 
'^ hither to attend your decifions, and to let the others rontinue as 
** they are/* Thefe are expedients of your fiiture weUare and of 
*^ immediate terror to your foes^ For they who can form the 
y foundeft deliherations, ftand ftronger up agakft lioftile ofipofitioa, 
^* dian die men who n^ to adion with indifcreet onpitmeditating 
•• ftrengdi/' 

Diodotut 
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^^'' Diodotus ended here. And when thcfc two opinions, diametrically 

oppofite to one another, had been thus delivered, the Athenians h^d 
a AifF conteft in fupport of each, and upon holding up of hands there 
feemed near an equality ; but the majority proved at laft to be along 
with Diodotus. 

Notified hmt ^ Upon this they immediately fent away another trireme, injoining 
all pofHble difpatch , left this fecond, not coming in time, might find 
the city already deilroyed, as the other had got the ilart of a day and 
a night. The Mitylenean embafladors amply furniihed them with 
wine and barley-cakes, and promifed them great rewards, if they ar- 
rived in time. By this means, they were fo eager to accelerate the 
paflage, that even whilft plying the oar they eat their cakes dipped 
in wine and oilj and whilft one half of the number refrefhed 
themfelves with fleep, the other kept rowing amain. So fortunate 
were they that not one adverfe blaft retarded their courie. The forp. 
mer veflel, as fent on a monflxous errand, had not haftened its paf- 
fage in the leaft j and the latter was moft intently bent on expedition. 
TChat indeed got before to Mitylene, but only long enough for Pa- 
ches to read over the decree, and give orders for its immediate exe- 
cution. At that crifis, the latter arriveth, and prevented ^ the 
maffacre. To fuch an extremity of danger was Mitylene reduced. 

The other Mitylen^ns, whom Paches * had fent to Athens as 
deepeft concerned in the revolt, were there put to death, according to 
the advice of Cleon. And the number of thefe amounted to fome- 
. what above a thoufand. 

6 Wc hear «o more in this hiftory of Nicias) that at his return to Athens ht 

paches, who certainly in the redudion of was called to account for his conduct 

Lesbos bad done a great fervice to his during this command, and finding he was 

country, and had behaved throuigh the goii^ to be condemned, his refentmcsit and 

whok affair with great difcretion and hu- indignation rofe fo high, that he inft^ndy 

manity. And yet Plutarch tells us in two flew himfelf in court* 



paflages (in the Uvts of Arifiides and 
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The Athenians, further, demolifhed the walls of Mitylene and 
took away their (hipping. They did not for the future enjoin an an- 
nual tribute upon the Lefbians, but dividing the whole ifland into 
(hares (except what belonged to Methymne) three thoufand in the 
whole, they fet apart three hundred of thefe as facred to the Gods, 
and fent (bme of their own people who were appointed by lot, to 
take pofle(&on of the reft, as full fHroprietors. The Lefbians, as te- 
nants of thefe, were obliged to pay them two ♦ Mina yearly for J^^^,^^' ^'" 
every (hare, in confideration of which they had ftill the ufe of the 
(oil. — The Athenians alfo took from them feveral towns upon the 
continent which had belonged to the Mitylen^ans, and which con- 
tinued afterwards in fubje&ion to the Athenians. Thus ended the 
commotions of Lefbos. 

The fame fummer, after the redudtion of Lefbos — the Athenians, an^fl of 
commanded by Nicias ^ the fon of Niceratus, executed a defign upon ^^^ ^ 

Minoa, 



7 Nicias is now for the firft time in the 
chief command, who is to zGt parts of 
very great importance in the fequel of the 
war; Wc ibouM therefore take fome no- 
tice of him on his firft appearance* Plu- 
tarch, who hath wrote his lifti gives h'ght 
into feveral circumftances, which fall not 
within the cognizance of a general hifto- 
rian. He was born of a noble family in 
Athens, and was one of the mofl wealthy 
citizens. Befide his eflates, he bad a large 
annual income from the filver mines at 
Laurium. Not that thofe mines belonged 
to him, as one would infer from Plutarch ; 
for they were the patrimony of the State^ 
annexed to it by Themiftocles for the fup- 
port of the navy : But, as Xenophon re- 
lates, in his treatife of revenuiy Nicias had 
a thoufand flaves conftantly employed in 
working thefe mines. Heh'u'ed them out to 

Vol. I. L 



Sofias the Thracian, who was undertaker 
of the work, on condition to receive a 
clear oboU a day for every one of them ; 
and he always kept up the number% His 
income from hence was therefore near 
aooo/. Sterling a year. He aded under 
Pericles fo long as he lived 3 and, after his 
death, was fet up by the more fober and 
fenlible Athenians as a balance to Qeon, 
who was the idol of the people. Nicias 
was a true lover of his country, of unble- 
milhed integrity, and very gentle and com* 
placent in his manners. His good qualities 
were numerous and Oihiing : His foibles 
were a great diffidence of himfelf, and a 
dread of the people, which made him court 
them by laying out his wealth in public 
games and fliows for their entertainment. 
He bad an inward fund of real piety ; but 
was fuperflitknifly attached to the ceremo- 
1 nial 
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Minoa, the ifland which lios hdkat Mflgm* The Megardans, 
hftviDg httik a fort opon it, afed it as a garrifqo* Bttt it ww the 
fcheme of Nidas, to fix the poft of ohfinTratioa for the Atheniana 
there, as being miioh newer fituated, and to remoie it hma Bbdoma 
and Salamis. This would prcvcdtt the fiidden oonrfeaof the Plck>« 
poime6an«» frequent from ^^hm; would curb the piratkal omit^as 1. 
and, at the fame time, €tap all ionpoitatioos into hCogara. Beginning 
theiefinre with the two SorH detached 6om Nifiea, he took thmx by 
neana of the eogioea he pbyed againA them firom the fte; mud 
having thua opeeed thft chaand between thenok aeid the ifland, he 
took ia by a waU of fortificatioa that fioft oi thft main<^land, horn 
whsnce, only by croffiog the monfa and the help of a bridge, a 
fuccour could be thrown into the ifland, which hy at a very fkmUi 
diftance fitom the eootioent. This wotk wu compkated in a few 
dayi, afb^ which Nicies, leavisg behind ift the ifland a iiifliciffnt gafr 
riibn to defend the works, drew off the reft of his army. 
Smrender rf About the fame time this funmier, the Platseans, whoie provifions 
natn. ^i^f^ q|}it0 ^ent, and who coold not poffibly hold out any kmger, 

were brought to a fiwrende^ ^ the following manner The 

enemy nade a0 aflauk upon thfir w^l^ which they had mot fufficieot 
ftrength to repel* The Lacedemonian general bebg thus convinced 
of their languid condition, was determmed not to take the place by 
ftomx, In thisi he a^d pur£u4nt to orders lent him from La^ 
cedasmon, with a vkw, that whenever a peace fhoold be conduded 

nnJ o( the reUgioA ef his country. Hb alwtys cauCiMs and alway» diffdent, and 

gKtt wealth drew a groat munbor oS fidi. undar fuch an awe of the people in the 

lewcTB and paiafites about him ; and hie general afleoifalie% that they wouM flHMta 

benevolent diTpofition waa alwaya ftehing out to him fay way of. enooumgDoaent^ 

cccaiion$ of doing g^. In fhort^ £iy» as Us modefty was amiable and eog^pn^ 

Bkitarch, ^ bad men had a fufe faid when oppofed to the impudenoe of QeoB. 

H in his pufiUaniflMty, and gaod men in m^^ Thus nuich may fiifioe aft pftfant^ 

<' bit humanity.'* Nb ixxly could ekfaer ibice his military expeditiom and the whole 

hate or fear him at Athens, and there^ feries of his political oosiduft will be rehfted 

fere bis iatereft th^e was great, ffe was by Tbucydides* 
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mritfa tliel^acedMiMiikiiG) cm aerttbi coiidkkm of wltidi aiaftbftfeci- 
liroodly 10 mftore die pbuMB oiken to the war» Pki»i mig^ not be 
included in die reftitutiaii, as btving freely and witlioiit coitipaUioh 
goat over to them. A herald k aocordin^j diitpatcfaed with this 
demand «-» ^^ Whedier thej are willing Tt^ntarily to give mp the 
" city to the Lacedsmonhfls^ and accept them for their judges who 
" woBld pmnih only the goiltir, and contrary to forms of juftice 
^* not CTcn oot of diole*'' •» The herald made diis demand aloud. 
And tfae-PlatttaBS, wlio were now reduoed to eaocffive weaknef^, 
delivered up the city. 

The Pelopoaisofian fripfdied the Flalaaans with ncce&ry fuibenance Tria/o/ tu 
Sa die fpnce of a lew daysy tiU the five delegates arrived from Lace- ^^''^''^^' 
daemon, to prefide at thrir trials And yet^ when diele vrere a^Oally 
comei. no jadieiai prooefi was formed againft tfaem» They only 
called them out, and put tins fhort qEieftion to them-*-'^ Whether 
«' they had done any fenrice to the Laoadaemonians and tbttir i^es lA 
*^ the prefent war? "<^ Their anfwer was, that they begged per- 
miffioA to urge their |to at tai^) whieb being grafted, diey 
pitched i»pon AAymachu^ the fon of Afapsiaasi and Laco the ioA of 
Aa«nneftiis> wln> had formerly esijoyed the pohiio boTpitaUty of th6 
Lacedflsmodiana^ to be their fpeakers, who accordingly ftood forth, 
and pleaded thos ■*** ■ '^ ' 






PL AC I NG in yeo^ OLocedsemoidans, an entire confideiice, Sfeecho/iSe] 
wt hafe d^vtred up our city > but never imagined we IhouM ^^^t^^^n^- 
^* be forced to fuch a procefs as this, when we expeAed only eo 
^' be tried by joAiee and hwa-*^ when we yielded to pkod, not be<- 
^^ fore other jedgM as is now our fete) bat enly before yoiAfelve^. 
'' Then indeed we dioa^, that joftice niight be obtiined.^^But 
*' now, we hsAPe ternUe grounda for af^ebending5 that we ha^6 
*^ at once been doubly over-Mwbed* Si^g motives otcur to alarm 
'' ovir {blpkiem^ that the poiftt moGt in v}e«v k to fkj^he »s of our 
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lives, and that yoa will not prove impartial judges. We cannot 
^' but be too certain of this, when no manner of crime is formally 
^* objected, againft which we might form our defence ; when 
•* barely at our own intreaty we are heard, and your concife demand 
*' is fuch, that if we anfwer it with truth we condenin ourfelves ; if 
" with falfhood, mufl be inilandy refuted. 

" Thus on all fides befct with perplexities, fomething of neceffity 
** mufl be faid in our own behalf; nay, where the danger is fo ur- 
*^ gent, the only fmall glimpfe of fecurity appears in hazarding a 
^^ plea. For perfons like us diflrefled in filence to abandon their own 
*' defence —-this may with fad compundion torture theni at lafl, as 
'^ if their fafety might have been earned by fpeaking for themfelves— 
'^ tho' never was perfuafion fo much to be defpaired of as at pre- 
*^ fent. Were we indeed, who are the perfecuted party, entirely 
^' unknown to our judges, we might then alledge iuch evidence as 
** through ignorance you could not overturn, and fo further our de-*' 
** fence. But now we mufl fpeak before men, who are informed of 
" every point Nor do our fears refult from the prior knowledge 
" you have had of us, as if you were now proceeding againfl us for 
^^ having in valour been inferior to yourfelves ; but, from our ovm 

fad forebodings, that we are cited to a tribunal which hath already 
" condemned us, to gratify others. Yet, what we can jufUy fay for 
** ourfelves in regard to all our differences with theThebans, we fhall 
'' boldly alledge; the good fervices we have done to you and to the 
" reft of Greece we fhall fairly redte-— — and ibive, if pofSble, 
" to perfuade. 

*^ To your concife demand — — Whether we have done any good 
<* fervice in this war to the Lacedaemonians and their allies ? — ■■ we 
" anfwer thus: ^^ If you interrogate us as enemies, tho' we have 
" done you no good, yet wc have done you no harm ; if you re- 
<< gard us as friends, you have offended more than we, in making ' 
'^ war upon us." — In regard to the peace and againfl the MtJ^, we 

''have 
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have erer honeftl3r performed our duty : The peace was not rio- 
lated firft by US| againft bim, we alone of all the Boeotians^ at- 
tended you in the field to maintain the liberty of Greece. For» 
^^ tho' an inland people^ we boldly engaged in the fea-fight at Arte- 
*' mifium ; and in the battle^ fought upon this our native ground^ 
^' we affifted you and Pauianias; and whatever the danger to which 
^^ Greece^ in that troublefome period of time, was expofed, in alt 
'' we bore a (hare beyond our flrength. To you in particular, O ye 
'* Lacedaemonians, in that greateft confternation Sparta ever felt, 
^^ when after the earthquake your rebellious Helots had feized upon 
** Ithome, we immediately difpatched the third part of our force for 
" fuccour. Thefe things you are bound in honour never to forget. 
*' For thus upon former^ and thofe moft critical occaiions, we with 
*' honour (hew'd ourfelves your firiends.— But at length we became 
*' your enemies ! •— For that blame only yourfelves: Becaufe when 
^V we flood in great want of fupport againft the violence and oppref^ 
*< fion of the Thebans, to you we applied^ and by you were rejected. 
<< You commanded us then to addrefs ourfelves to Athene Athens, 
** you faid, was near, hut Sparta lay too remote to fcrve us*. Yet, 
*^ notwithftanding this, in the prefent war we have committed no one 
*' diihonourable a£t in regard to you, nor ihould ever have committed^ 
'* You injoined us indeed to revolt firom the Athenians, and we re- 
^ fiifed to comply ; but m this we have done no injuftice. For they 
*< marched chearfully to our fuccour againft the Thebans, when yoa 
^' ihrunk back ; and to betray them afterwards had been bafe in us ; in 
^* us, who were highly indebted to them, who at our own requeft were 
«• received into their friendfliip, and honoured by them with the fi-ee- 
** dom of Athens. No, it was rather our duty boldly to advance 
<f wherever they pleafed to order. And whenever either you or the 
^^ Athenians lead out your allies into the field, not fuch as merely fol- 
" low you, are to be cenfured for any wrong you may rcfpedively 
« conunit, but thofe who lead them o«t to its commiffion. 

** Manifold 
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^' Manifbld and notorious am ifae ioftances it wiw^ the ThdNuis 
haw ii^ored os. But ootnigeoiis abow all is the UiA, aboat which 
3^u oeed no iftfacmataoo^ &accbfkwt a» pkinged into thiB depth 
*^ of (HftteTs. A right oiuioobtedly we had to turn ok wctipng 
^^ arms upon tneo, viho in the midft of peace, and y^hat ie more, 
^* upon the iacred moothif fotemnitj, felonioiifly feized upon our 
*^ ckj. We obeyed herein diat great omverfid law, which juftiiieth 
^' felf-defenoe againft an hoftile invader > and therefore cannot, with 
^' any appearaoce of equi^, be ikow doomM to punifliflneirt at their 
^' inftigation. For, if yonnr own inumediate inMraft, and ^ir pre- 
*' fent coQcurrenoe with yoa in war, is to prefcribe and regolate 
*^ your fentence, yoa will Ihew yourielwa by no means Mr judges 
^ of equity^'fottt partially attached to private intereft. What } tho^ 
^^ thefe iaccodiaiies fecm now a people well worth yoeir gaining? 
^' There was a &aibo, a moA dangerow and critical ieafon, when 
^' yoit yonrfehesi, and the otfier Grecians^ were in different fenti- 
^' mems. Now indeed, iodled by amUiioo, yott aim the fatal blow 
itf others; but at that &adbn, when die Ba^ikarism ftnvcfe at in* 
flaviQg oa all, tfaeie Thebans were then that Bar^rian*^ coac^u- 
tors^ And equitable certiuiriy it is, diat our akcrity at that ieafcn 
^* £botild be iet in the balance againft our pefcnt tran%f^e#bn9, if 
*' tranigre£brs at pe&nt we havr beem You ^n wmrM find our 
'^ gceater merits cgurite eutwei^iag our petty offences ; and otrr me- 
rits to be dated at a tinoie, when it was exceeding rare to los Gre- 
<< ckm bjpamry mged in oppofita(» tx> the power of Xerxes ; wlien 
** praifc Was afcFibed, not to fhofe, w#Kr ifrtcnt oa felf-prefcrvadon, 
dropped at) the means of i?^tkftan£ng bis invarfion, bnt who choie, 
thra* a feries of danger, eourageoufly to execute the moft glorious 
a<fts* Of this iramber are we, and as fueh haye.bccn prc-emi- 
** nently, moft honourably diftinguiflied. And yet, from this ori- 
** ginal wc fear ok ruin now naay have taken ies rife, as we ctoic to 
** follow the Athenians firo» a regard to-juftice, rarfhcr ffam you 
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** froiathevkws.of intereft. Bet ib long as the mture of things 
** oootlnues to be the iame^ you aMb ought to convince the world, 
that your fientimeftts about thraa are oot changed^ that your prii>-^ 
ciplea ftill fuggcft k to yoo as yonr greatcft i&tereft, that whenever 
your giJlaitt compatriots have bid apon you an obligatioo ffarong 
^ enough to be eternally m fecce, ibtnething on every prefent occur- 
*^ rence iboiild be dcxie fi>r us by vrsqr of jixft acknowkdgiKicnL 

*^ Reflect further within yoorfelfcay tibat yon are now diftingniihed 
*' by the body of Greece as examples for the upright difintercfled 
*^ condud*. Should yois there fi >re determine in regard to os what in 
" j^oe cannot be f u pported -^--ibr die eyes of the world are novor 
iofieiit on your procecdif^^ and as judges appkuded fer their worth 
you fit upon us whofe reputalsoo is yet unblemiilied ; take care 
th«l you do not incnr the general abhorrence, by an indecent fen-- 
tence againft valuable men» tho' you yourfdves are noore to be va--^ 
^^ lucd^ nor repofit in her common tenses thoie fpoils you have 
*' taken 'frcia us the beoefadors of Gfeece*. How horriUs will it 
^ £eem for Pktaea to be deftroyed by Lacedasmonians 1 that 3rour fa- 
^ thers inferibed the city upon the tripod of Delphos in juftke to its 
merit,, and Aal yois expunged its very being fi:om the community 
of Greece to gratify the Thebans t To CvKk excels of nufery have 
we been ever expofed, that if the Medes had prevailed we mufl: 
^' have been utterly undone ; and now muft be completely ruined by 
** the Thebans, in the pre(ence of you who were formerly our moflJ 
'^ cordial friends ! Two of the (harpeil, moft painful trials we are 
^ to undergo, who but lately, had we not feirendered our city,, muft 
'* have gradually peri(hed by £unine ; and now, ftand before a tribu- 
^ nal to be ientenced to deaths Wretched Platatans, by all mankind 
♦* abandoned! We, who beyond our ftrength were once the fupports^ 
" of Greece, are now quite deftitute, bo-eft of all redrefe f Not one 
*• of our old allies to appear in our behalf ; and even you, O ye La-- 
" cedasmonians, you our only hope, as we have too much reafon to 
a^ehend, determmed to ^veus up L <^ But^ 
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*' But, by the Gods, who witndScd once the focial oaths we mu- 
" tually exchanged J by that virtue we exerted for the general welfare 
" of Greece; by thofe we adjure you to be moved with compaffion, 
" and to relent, if with the Thebans you are combined againft us. 
" In gratitude to us, beg the favour of theky that they would not 
^^ butcher whom you ought to fpare; demand fuch a modeft requital 
^^ from them for your bafe concurrence, and intail not infamy upon 
** yourfelves, to give others a cruel fatisfadtion. To take away our 
'* lives will be a fhort and eafy task ; but then, to efface the infamy 
" of it, will be a work of toiL You have no colour to wreak your 
" vengeance upon us as enemies, who have ever wiftied you well, 
** and bore arms againft you in mere felf-defence. Your decifions 
" can in no wife be righteous, unlefs you exempt us from the dread 
*' of death. Recoiled in time, that you received us by free furren- 
" dcr, that to you we held forth our hands ; the law forbids Grecians 
" to put fuch to death 5 and that we have been from time immemo- 
" rial benefadors to you. For caft your eyes there upon the fepul- 
" chres of your fathers, who fell by the fwords of the Medes, and 
" were interred in this our earth : Thefe we have annually honoured' 
** with veftmcnts, and all folemn decorations at our public expence. 
** Whatever hath been the produce of our foil, to them we have 
" ever offered the firft-fruits of the whole j as friends, out of earth 
" that was dear to them j as companions, to thofe who once fought 
" together in the fame field ; and, left all this by a wrong determi-' 
" nation you inftandy difannul, maturely reflet. For Paufanias in- 
" terred them here, judging he had laid them in a friendly foil, and 
" in the care of men with friendly difpofitions. If therefore you 
" put us to death, and turn this Platsean ipto Theban foil, what is 
" this but to leave your fathers and relations in a hoftile land, and in 
" the powelF of thofe who murdered them, never again to receive 
**.the fepulchral honours? Will you further inflave the fpot on 
" which the Grecians earned their liberty ? Will you lay defolate the 
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^ temples of : ^fc-Oods; 'tomhbia thdjF: addrtffed their v6ws h^ort 
" thar battle ^aioft the Mcd«8r ^d fo. wierc viftprious ? And, .will 
** you aboli(h the iblemn facrifices, which thofe gallant patriots have 
" founded and appointed ? . . . : / 

<^. It cannot, Q Laceda^moniaoe, 4>e.confiftenC with your glocy, to 
" violate the folcmn inftitutions of Greece, the memory of yoUc'Qwn 
** forefathers, and your duty to us your benefaSors, tbus^ merely 
^* to gratify the malice of a hoflile party, to put meit to death who 
** have never wrong'd you. No j but— tb fpare/ to relent,, to foci 
^* the juft emotions of compaflion,. to /ecal the idea not oojy what 
^< miieries we are dc6ghcdi jcb fuffer^- butrwhat perfons . we a<^ fofr 
^' whoa^ they are defigned i and to remember ^ uncert^n attack 
^' of calamity ; upon whom^ and how undefervedly it may fall! 
" To you, as in honour and neceffity too obliged, we addrefs our 
*< intareati^^ i invoking aloud theOods whom Greece at bee cotnmon 
.^< akars and with jcTint-devbtion adbres, ^t^io acdq)tiour plea : alJedg^ 
^* ing thofe oa^^ which your Suhcr^ have fwofn,'-T-ta pay (hfcm. re- 
«• vcrence. We are foppliants now at theTepulchrcs of your fethers ; 
*^ we call upon the dead reported there, to be £ived fi'om Theban^^ 
^^ that the kindeft of firiendSy as we have been^ *may not be.facri^ 
** liced to the mof^ deadly foes. Again, we recal ta n;iemory that 
^^ day, in which having performed the moft fplendid atdiievements 
«* in company with them, we are yet this day in danger ^f the moft 
•• deplorable fate. Conclude we muft — tho* 'tis hard for men in out 
** diftreis to conclude i when the very moment their words! are ended; 
^* their very lives are moil imminently endangered : yet ftill vre infifl; 
" that wc farrendered not our city tor the Thebans 5 rather than that 
*^ we fhould have chofe the moft miferable end by famine : but con- 
fiding in you, into your, hands we gave it. And highly fitting 
*^ it is, that, if we aurnqt prevail, you (hc^ re^inihteus in it^ and 
** leave us there at our own option to tak« our &te. But oncc.inore 
we conjure you, that we, who are citizens, of I'latxa, who have 
Vol. I. M ox " (hewed 
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^ fteirad ovfidvet tfacnoft ftoUf pitaoM«f GtoOKf, afldr.aiMir, O 
** Laced«noiusuis» jwRir fi^>^aiil^ •^-•bu^ not be tnrned over, out of 
*' your hands, out of your protetton^ to- the Thebans,. our unre- 
'* lenting enemies ;— -that yoa would become our hmoan^ and not 
** 4eoak Co ucter deAmfiMa-^die men to whom' ali Qreece is in- 
** deUed for her ktcdoto."^ 

in cUsmaiiMB the Ptetaeaii8.%aibs ; and the Thefaans^ fcarki^left 
theiv wordlB^ nugbt work fo-&g opoa. the LaaBdaetmoniasa aa to catife 
llMn txMitlant, flood IbrtK aiui decknod a: defioe Ut be afefc heatd 
** Aace^ ftMmta, afthe^ cscnoanred^ had: faten indulgad iosaiBuu^ 
**^ Imger d^bouflh* iHan mu mpdfite ta anA»«r. the: ^icftioni" 
l/MTttaecoRiip^waa^give^ and tfcqr proceeded thnsM^ 

AmA^Ot ** W£ ihoidd not tamieqDe(kd.yaucittteiitioat6aa]r thiogtwe 
'i^^>»*- ** had ta o^r if £6is^ FiatseaDS had rqilied in< bric€ to th& %iieftion, 
**- and' had not ran oat. mttr flaadn and ihvefiwe agfunft us v— if 
.** the^ had not dafisodod. tiiemliehret m^ points (yutt. foreign to. the 
**' ^pasfo&fr uid not at dl cfaaoged: agfooA. them, at enaMs i, and 
**~ lanchedfoitb. ii^toi their owi>prai£b„ oneeafiired) and unprovcdced. 
**^ But nowv itisincorafaent npon us^ im ibcnb points to eontrtfdlft 
« andiniibflseto.sefiitte^ taipncrontf the bod- efibdts< which ibig^t re>> 
lah, either frran dieanaaiDagtionr utttred agsinft usi or the. pom* 
pons: pKufe dMf have-, beftewed npon thenkfielAiies ;. duifr yo^, under 
peeper kiibnnatkin widi whom the. gtisator: trdth semahi^ mxf 



M 

'* fnrbprdbcide.bet«ncen;«Sk/ 

*' Our enmity agunfbtheaai we ofsnlffaxow^ as iA pNCecded ih>m 



«< 



^* joft and honourable, motives^} fince:tD as, who were thrfituader* 
of Phittnv afiKr* w&had ^ncd poflcffioa of Boeajtb andi of other 
townsiias weitflsiFhitfeaa^whiBsl^ afierbdng:pncgcdfiQn;»attr^fieciuy 
Doixtwree, remained m 9m jorifiliJStion, '^tfaefe: meudiidawcdl to 
pay fubmiffioni and' ftomed ongkdraod; futidkncAalvhovsi. T^hey ~ 

wifklly 
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'' ^ilfiilly divided from the other BcBatiaxur^ tran%refilq£ t&e laws 
M of their couotrjr^ and, when liliely to be forced hack ihio thcfr 
*' duty, they went over to the Athenians, and in concert with them 
^ accmnvlated wrongs upon us, which have fince been juftly reta«» 
^* iiated i:^)oa them. 

'* But, when the Barbarian iniraded Greece, they were the onlf 
*^ Bceotians^ who d^ not join the Mede. «*— * This they alledge, and 
'* hence they airog^e applaofb to themielves, and laviih their ca^ 
** lumnies,ttpoii us. We grant indeed they did hot join the Mede^ 
^' and the reafon was, becatiie.tbe Athenians did not join him. Yet 
^^ afterwasds, when with the £une al^grafping -ambition the Atho» 
^ nians invaded Greece, they were the coily Boeotians then, who 
^' joined thofe Jkbeniam. But confider furdier the refpedive iituati*^ 
*^ ons, from which fuch conduct ^niacd in both. Our city at that 
<* time W48 not admimftred by the fm who prefided ifrith an equal 
'' and fteddy rule, nor directed l^ the general voice of the ^e^k^ 
^ Its fiate was Aich as with laws and ibund policy is quite income 
*^ patible y it bordered cloie upon a tftsinny i^ the incroaching ambi^ 
** tion of a handful of men held hti poffefiion of it Thefe with 
^' no other vli^ than the ftrong eflablifliment of their own private 
<< authority in the fuccefs of the Mede^ by force CFver-awed the peo« 
<< pie, and opened their gates to the invader* This was not the aft 
*' of a whole cky, of a city mafter of its own condod ^ nor oc^ht 
^ ihe to be reproached for /oSences committed in de^e of her * 
** laws. But on ihc other hand, whea the Mede was once repulfed 
'^ and the city repofiefied of her ancient polity, you ought then tocon^ 
«« fider — £re(h invafions being formed l^ the Athenians^ projeds at^ 
** tempted to brii;^ the reft, of Greece And oar dmnmions alfokit^ 
*^ their iubjeAion, ie(iUdon:foaii9ntefi amoogft us by l&vour of which 
** they feized the greater part -~ whether ip the fiddof Q»:on^ we 
^^ fought them and prevailed, recovered the liberty of Bcsotk, proceed 
^* even now with aU alacri^^ to reg^ tbdr liboty for others,. SapL^ 
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plying them with horfc and all other military provifion, far be- 
yond any other confederate. Such is the apology we make for 
all the charge againft us in having joined the Mede. But,-*that 
" you have been the mpft outrageous foes to Greece, and arc moft 
" deferving of whatever punifhment can be infli6lcd upon you, we 
y (hall next endeavour to dcmonftratc. 

" In order to procure fome revenge on us, it is your own plea, 
•* you became confederates and citizens of Athens." - — Be it fo. 
** You ought then to have marched in their company only againft 
** US; you ought not to have followed them in their expeditions 
** againft others. Had your own wills been averfe to attend them 
" on thefe occafions, it was always in your power to have had re- 
•* courfe to that Lacedaemonian league, in which you concurred 
** againft the Mede^ and about wliich you make at prefent the grcateft 
<* parade. That would have been amply fufficient to turn afide our 
enmity from you ; and, what is above all, had fecurely enabled 
you to redify your meafurcs. But it was not againft your will^ 
neither was it upon compulfion, that you have folely adhered to 
** the Athenians. * ' 

' But, then you rejoin — " It was bafc to Wtray your bencfiftors.' ~ 
*' Yet it was much more bafeand more enormous to betray at once the 
*' whole body of Grecians, with whom you had fworn a mutual de- 
** fence, than thcf fiAgle Athenians ; the Athenians truly have in- 
*' Slaved your country ; and the others would regain its freedom. Yoii 
"have not made your beiiefeftofs^ the requital which gratitude 
'• injoined, or which is exempted from reproach. —^- " Injured ani 
'^ opprefled you applied, it is pretended, to them for rcdrcfs-;*'-—- 
^^ and theft you c6-operaied with thtem iri opprcfSng others. ; But it 
^* is not more dilhbndurablc to be wanfihg^m any aft oi^ gratitude^ 
«* how juftly ibevcr it may be due, -than to make the return fn'a 
** manner in itfelf unjuft. Vou yourfelves by ading thus have af- 
^* fcrded undenialie prooisi that yon atone- did nt>t^ join the M^^, 
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" from a zeal for the Grecians, but merely becaufe the Athenians 
did not join him. You were defirous to aft in concert with the 
latter, but in oppofition to the former ; and now modcftly claim 
to be recompenfed by your country^ for all the iniquitous fervices 
you have done to a party. But, juftice will never fufFer this. To 
" Athenians you gave the preference, ftrive therefore from them to 
** obtain redreis. Ceafe vainly to alledge the mutual oaths you once 

** exchanged, as if they obliged at prefent to preferve you : You 

" renounced, you violated firft thofe oaths, who rather concurred to 
*' inilave the -^ginetae and fome other people of the fame aflbciation, 
" than endeavoured to prevent it ; and all without compulfion ; ftill 
" happy in the uninterrupted poffeffion of your own rights, and not 
" compelled to receive law from others, as was our fate. Nay, to 
** the very laft moment, before this blockade was formed againft you, 
** when we calmly invited you to be quiet and neutral, you info- 
" lently refufed. Which therefore is the people, on whom all 
** Greece may faften her hatred more defervedly than on you, who 
^ have made it a point to exert your bravery in ruining your coun- 
** tfy ? Thofe former good difpofitions you have fd largely boafled, 
** you have now fhewn plainly to be repugnant to your genius. 
" What your natural turn hath ever been, the event hath with truth 
" afccrtained. The Athenians took the road of violence, and you aN 
" tended them through all the journey. ~— And thus, ample proof 
** hath been exhibited by us, that againft our wills we ferved the Per- 
** fian, and that you with moft chearful difpofition have promoted 
*• the Athenian tyranny. 

^ " But in regard to your finifhing charge againft us as guilty ojf 
" exccflivc outrage and injuftice :— ** that, contrary to every law, in 
" the midft of peace, on a day of facred folemnity, we feized upon 
•* your city." — This great offence, in our opinion, is lefs to be im- 
" puted to us than to yourfelves. Had we marched indeed againft 
•• your city in a hoftile manner, had we fcalcd your walls and put 
' " your 
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*' yoqr prpfer^ to fire ^d (vrordp tbe 4ur§e bad then bec^ juft. 
But if m<:n» of the firft ranl^ aqiOQgft yon both fa wealth and 
birthj defirous to pat a ilop to ywr forqgn conibinatio^s, and re>- 
'* c»l ypu to the eommon inflitutions of all Bceotiaos ^ if fiich at 
'' their own free motion invited our preieoce^ wherein ace we us^uft ^ 
" For the leaders, in all cafes, are greater tran^eflbi^s than the fol^ 
** lowers. Tho\ in th^prejenty neither are they io cor joclgmentF, 
'^ nor are we tran%re0brs. — ^* They were citizeiis as well as you % 
** they had Igrger concerns at flake i and therefore opening their gate 
^* and receiving us within their walls as irieods and not aa foes, they 
^' intended to prevent the oomipted part of y<;»ir body fimn growing 
'^ worfe, and protect the worthy and good according to their merit. 
'' They calmly ftudied the welfiure pf your minda and your bodies^ 
•« not fufieripg your city to become an aliea, but recovering it again 
^« t9 its duty and relations^ exen^pting it fcoax being the io^ of airy 
'' honeft Grecian, and re-unitiqg it in ;he bonds of anaity with tbcm 
'< all- — There are poofs befides, that we did not tnteimeddle in a 
^* hoftile manner. We did no manner of violence to any one j we 
^* proclaimed aloud, that *' whoever m^ defirous ta conform to the 
'^ primitve inilitutions of all Bq^dans, ihould come and join ^6/'-«-<» 
*' You heard our voice with pleafurei you came in and entered into 
" articles with us; you remained (of a time without difturbaace i 
but at length, having difcovered the fmallnefs of onr number^ 
and then perhaps we were judged to have preoo^ded inhumanbjr 
in prefuming to enter without the confent of your populace^ yoa 
^* then returned us not fuch treatment as you had received from u$^ 
*^ you made no remonftrances agaioft innovations, nor paibaded ua 
*' to depart, but in open breach of articles you rufbed upon ut» We 
*^ lament not here fo much the death of thofe whom yon flew in 
** this bafe attack upon us ; fome colour of law might be alledged 
** for their deflrudlion : but, when contrary to every law in cold 
'* blood you murdered men, who had fpread their arms £v mercy^ 

*• and 
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** ahdl had (bntndered ^mfdves* p rifimcrs on jfrotmk of their 
<« litr^.^was^ not that tt monflrous ad ? In one fhort interval 
** of tinac you were guHty of three outrageous enormities, an 
'•' infia^on of arficles, the fbcceeding butchery of our people, 
and a breach of the felemn promifemade to us, that you would not 
kill them, providiEstf i»te refrained frotn plundtring your lands. Yet 
ftai yoii cry albud, tkat ^ezrt the breakers of la^ ; you ftiU re- 
monftrafee, that yott are not dcbtors^ to juftice. It ils fklfe. 1*1116 
point, wc prefbrae, wfl! (botf be deternrincd right : And £at thefe, 
ib^ all offisnees; you ftaB have ^otir reward. 
^ We have thus dStiSndlly ran: over this af!air, for yom fiikes, O 
yeLabedtomottians, as welt as ft)r our owits that you n^ be con* 
^* vincod vrkh ho^ much equhy yoa are ^Ing to condemn tSitm^ 
^^ and that we havt purfued the ofKinders upon yet ftronger obl^- 
^* tiom of jtfAke. Let not the recital of thdr former vhtues, if vlr« 
«Bt8^ mllf the^ ever had, mollify your Hearts. Virtue Aould 
be pleadtd by men wh6 have fuffi^ed; but, on thofe who have 
commitwd bafenefs^ it ftoctM redouble their puniihment, becaufe 
•* th^ fin in foul contrariety to their former /elves. Let them not 
*^ lave themfelves by lamentations and pathetic complaints, tho* 
w they eried oiMf fo ntovhigly npotf Ac fcpulchres of your fether^ 
*• and their own d&ftitute forlorn condition. For to ftop their cries' 
•* we havir proved againft diem, that our youths when butchered by 
** them, met with a more cruel and unjuft fate: thofe youths^ fome 
'* of whofe fathers, recondHng Boeotia with you, died in the field 
^^ of Corort^} the reft, now advanced in years, bereft of their 
^ chSfilren, theif houfes defolate, prefer a fupplication &r morejuil 
^ to you, to avenge them upon tbejfir Plat^ans. Thofe are mofl de- 
^ &rving of pit3r; who have^ fufiered fome great indignitv ; but whc;a 
'^ vengeance is duly inflided on fuch men as thefe Flatasans, the. 
•*' world hath caufe to triumph, 'rtieir prefcnt def!itute forlorn con* 
•' dition iar the work of themfclVes. They wilfully rejiclaed a better 
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'* alliance; and^ tho' uninjured, broke every law againft us; exe^ 
** cutioncrs of hatred more than juflice, tho' now about to fuf- 
** fer lefs than the precedent they fet requireth. For they ftiall be 
*• executed by lawful fentcnce j not like men who with ftretched^ 
•• out hands obtained fair quarter, as they dcfcribc themfclvcs, but 
** who furrendercd on this condition — to fubmit to juftice, 

" Avenge therefore, O Lacedaemonians, . the law of Greece fo 
^' groily violated by them. Retaliate all the injuries we have fuffered, 
'V requiting fo that chearful friendfhip we have ever (hewn you; 
" and let not their flow of words overturn tmr juft demands. Make 
^' now a precedent for Greece hereafter to follow. Shew them, ihat 
'< decifions mufl be formed, not according to, what n>en may (ay, 
*' but according to what they have done : If their a(3ions have been 
*' right, that a (hort fimple narration may at any time fuffice: But,; 
'* if thofe adions have been wrong, that all ftudied ornamental pe- 
" riods are intended to difguife the. truth. If thole who pre&k at 
'• judgments, as you at prefent, would proceed in a fupanjaiy wlaiy, 
** to a general determination againft the guilty, little room would be 
" left to difguife unjuftifiable actions by plaufible fpecches*'' 

The Piataeans ^^ ^^i^ manner the Thebans replied ; and the Laced^^moiyan 
pit f death, judges agreed in the refolution, that the queftion — " Whctl^ef they 
" had received any good fervice from them in the war ? — was pro- 
perly and fairly conceived. They grounded this, upon the former 
propofal made them to remain neutral according to the old treaty of 
Paufanias after the Medijh invafion, and upon another more lately,, 
which they had offered before they blocked them up, to be coo>- 
mon friends to both iicies in conformity to the lame treaty. But afw 
ter this double refiifal, looking upon themfelves as no longer bound 
to obferve thofe articles, which others had deliberately infringed tQ 
traverfe thdr intcrcft, — they now proqeed again to bring them for* 
wards man by man, and put the queftion**-* " Whether they bad 
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^^ done good fervice to the Lacedaemonians and allies in the prelent 

*^ warf' — and upon th^ir anfwering iVJ?, Ipd theiji afideahd flev^ 

them. Not one of the number did they exempt ; fo that in this 

jnafl&cre there periflicd of Plataeans not fewer than two hundred, and 

twenty-fivfe Athenians who had been befieged in their company; and 

all the women were fold for flaves. The Thebans affigned the city. 

Tor the fpace of a year, to be the refidence of certain Megarcans, 

who had been driven from home in the rage of a fedition, and to 

thofe furviving Plataeans who had been friends to the Theban intereft, 

fitit afterwards they levelled it with the earth, rooted up its whole V^^ 2?*f 

foundation, and near to Juno's temple ercfted a Ipacious inn two ban». 

hundred feet fquare, partitioned within both above and below into a 

range of apartments. In this ftrufture they made ufe of the roofs 

and doors' thar had belonged to the Plataeans • and of the tfthef 

moveables fouhd within their houfes,^of the btafs and' iron, they 

made beds which they confecrgted to Juno, in whofe honoiir they 

alfb ereffcd a fane of ftone one hundred feet in diameter. The land, 

bdng confifcated to public ufe, ,vl^as farmed out for ten years, and 

occupied by Thebans. So much,' nay fo totolly averfe' to the Platae-' 

ans were i:he Lacedaemonians become ; and this; merely, to gi*atify : " 

the Thebans; 'whom they regarded as well able to ferve the'm in 'the' 

war which' was now on foot. ^ And thus was the deftrudtiori of 

: [ H Xhucfdides hath here beenvery (fHiC' t put an end to the Pelbpohnefiin v^u But 
«ng t)f his ceivrure, .Nothing bad enwghi. .W l^ng ttnle after it' was s^ndemoli&ol 
can be faid of the. Lacedaemonian bebi^vipur by the Thebans, for -a fefufal to join, them 
oh'thVoccafion. To put brave men to againft the Lacedaemonians. Howcver,'Alcx- 
deathoooKy and deliberately, who bad moft andet the great' once more fe-^ftablRhed HI 
gallantly. 4^ended,tbeaifelv€a* i^^ merely ^ in a gaieroti9 acknowledgment of .therfef^ 
for (heir ileddy attachment to liberty and vices that-lictle State 'hsid rendered t9 
the 'Athenians were hated by the Thebans, Greece- j and the Plataeans continued, even 
(hews the public fpirit of Spartatis'at this in the time of Plutarch, to celebrate thean^ 
time t<> have i:^ii ,nonp at ^1. «^ The' city nual fefltva) in honour of thofc, Vbp at 'tM 
of Piataea, thus barbacoufly demoliihedp ^m . famous battle of Plataea had died for the li; 
rebuilt after tWpcaCc of Antalcidas, whVch * bcrties'of Greece. * " '" **^*' 

- Vol. I. Nn Platxa 
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Aiddas rwt .The foTty fail of PeIop9i^ie&ins4 ^blch b>4 bc^ fen( V> titfi ffr 
J2;2' " lief of L?(|bos, ^t?r ftyipg ^pngU the «f>W f« tQ %vQi4 the pBirtuir 
from Athen?, Tirer? djivcR by 9 tfwpcft qn li^e ^qii^ft of Cretp.j W3i4 
from thence tVy fcp?ff%t^y 4f«p*d iftt<? CyllfiP« ^ f (pJc^xonfle&JW |i*r- 
bpur, where they &id thjurte^ (ri^emjss qf Leqi^adi^ ^d Ag^braK' 
CV)ts, with Brafidas thp (ofl qf TeJlU ffn^ thither purpofely to «^ 
Alpida^ with hk ^UPlel. j(t v^^i) j;xqw thp pr9)«4^ c(f tti(? Lacedvr 
Ujto;»i^ns, fip<?e th?y had ipUcvTied at U:ftos, to «vgn;^. they fl<!9t> 
^d, laU imj^twdifttcly ^ C<>«'9yra. ijpMf wiVoUcd lA f^iitioij, ifi *(Wf 
W9r? n? Athe^nwis m ^ojlje pjut?, qjcc^tjic^ qp\y ^4W (hips whj^ 
VW ft4tioix?4 ^t N^ttp^^^ya -^ and thus ^ir dcfijn ought; he «flfefl»T 
9t^ h^foFp a fjj^t hfj^ 9ivw^ to ob^n^ thf n^ qch|14 be fent. from 
Athpn^. -r-f Thip, w« ^©V pJw, Wd Bmfi^W Wd Aloi^a^ p«>?parc4 
^r its. e^cajfipn, 
TitjUHm tf Th$ Corcyr^ija wi3P w?W ^whroUed ^i ^ feditjoij, excjited by th<r 
Corqrra. ^etijm pf th?' prifo^eTs, whofl* the QbriothimR had. t^wn in ^ 04114 
engagfTOfnj^ pf 5f^i<jUnMws» Thpy h?4ph«ftined thpi^ X^^t^ W ww 
• 15500A pUjJhcly §ivw om, for the iiim of ♦ eighty t?Jcnts, fof tj^ fw^mpPj 
«Ar&v. 9f whifh ^^ir former ^-ieods at Cprinth had joined in;i impurity j \fa\ 
in fii<^ ioi, a ffpret ppQufi; they hs^l n^e the Corinthians, to pi^ 
Corcyra into their hands. To frdfil their engagements, they tam- 
fijpred wi^ W9xf 4«eile Corc^r^, in prdep to brisg about a neviolt 
from the Adieaians. An Athenian and Cbrinthian &ip arrived at 
ih? &me dme with eniba^dors on board. Hi^ie were adinitteil tp- 
S^her tp ^ aij^djieope, at wh<?h th? Qorpyr^ans deawfid, " to Wftiftt 
** tain their alliance widk the Athenians aocerdfa^ to treaty, ^^ but 
** tp be friends to the Peioponni^fians as in pr^edlng times." Py- 
thi^, who ^ that tit?^ W4& a| th|? heskd pT the people:t ent^t^iMdand 
lodged the Atkeniaas without the public warrant And thercfero 
^gabft him the accomnlii^ preftf ao accqf^tipn, as plottipg how to 
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|iklj66:, G6rcynt to Athemait Qiftrf. F^ias being acquitted^ in 

his turn exhtlHta a charge againft five of the moft confiderabib of 

^ir nbmber^ for faaying (eat pales ih the facred grove of Jd^ter ahd 

AkiABS. The firie ftw every pale v^as by law a *^atiei; Being tovi' • i /• 0/. 9/. 

^eaasecl to pay <he whd^j ihey fled into the temples and iat dc^ri 

at fQ|^dk9lil§; in hope to obtain a nadgation of their fitiei vfrhigft 

#as qiutd esrarlntant. Pythias^ who was dfd Arong bi die fehatej 

foM a fitfli order tb have it levied m all the r^or of \Mf, Thns de-: 

barred of any legal redrefs, and cbttfiadtis forther that Pythias, to Idttg 

as he oontinoed in tbii fenate^ wddd plreV^ upoh HbtfwpU to dbdare 

thofe their fiienda and tfaofe thei^ fbtti who ^re fo to Athhis,-^ 

tfaay rife up from (xtiSuxiyt and ftiziAg daggdrifi^ foddeniy into th^ 

feba^hooft, ivhcfte they fkfe Pyihii^ Md dIhM both fehatti^ dmi 

private ipcHtSHttf I6i th<i i)Mttibe» df fiiECjr. Sothe feW ihde<^ vt^ho ^)Mii 

the adfa^teiftff of Pytfai«i &¥iA ^btoAtiA^ oh 60^ th6 Athdirian 

vvfiiA^ which yet ky Ih «hti harBou^. 

Aftrt dill btild adk^natiot^ tftt^ (taSlfiibAieid the' Cofty^^ td af> 
Ifemble imMei&itely,; ^herethey jiH^^ fiieh* pro6^^ngs ** is nibft ~ 
" higUy Ibf tlft pabtte g^dj afld ^ dniy tbiptdiiiti df ptev^htinf 
V Aihdiin Oavti^ ;-- ^ d4%id^ ^t^ " fbr the Ibtiiit td re(f«iV^ 
" neither of tht rivaUpttfii^, uf^ «My dtmii {kiadfiMy iA a( flhgl^ 
*< tdffel} if hiflft&»^, tdd6dbifetfidtat^itaB^)" atid Iri 6dntluSdn, 
they foK^ th« Mtifldiddii of #lteW1ref tfiby had ^ot)6f^. IPh^ 
sAa ioikl^ di^eh dhbafliddrs to Athens, rep^diiiitmg dot necef- 
fity they h^ Md« 16 aee a* t!^ liat) db&e j and cd |)<atfi&^e' thd^ 
^As^ hlii fled fdT ftifugi tiHiftie^, ttdt t6 rdfti intd fttch tci^v^iS as 
ml^ kmt &» mmh of difcif c6iiiiti7, fiioAi a dr«(d of && mifiHes 
whUh nll|^t &«ncei eafiiti; 

Wheh thei^ citAiAmm #£re^ ahivbd a^ Athene thfe Ath^riiajis 
hdd thitfT aiid tk\ iheir adhereiHs ithdef ad arrfell a& eiMfnfiiei to iber • 
State, and fent them prifoners toiBgba. 
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In the mean time,, thofe! of the Cfircjxhxa who had thus feize^ 
the government, animated by the arrival of a Corinthian trireme and 
a Lacedaemonian emhafiy, attack the pefip/e and overpower them in 
battle. The feople, hy &vour of the night which approached, fly 
to the citadel and more, elevated, parts of the city, where they di«w^ 
np together and ^cured their pofts ; they alfo got . poffeiiion of the 
Hyllaic harbour. But their opponents iieized the jforum where moft 
of their; own houies were iituated» and the harbour which points 
towards the f<Htim ^Mid the continent. 

. The day followiBg, they ikirmi(hed a little with their miffiv& 
weapons, and both parties ^nt put detachments into the fields, to in- 
vite the concurrence of the flaves, upon a proniiie of their fi-eedom.' 
A majority of ilayes can^e ic^ to the afGAanc^ of ^t people ^ and thft 
other patty got eight hundred auxiliaries irona the continents 

After one; day's refpite, they come again ^ blows. . The peopk getr 
the better now, by the advantage of their flrong pofb «id their numn 
bers. The wpmen with noubl? holdneis afiifted in the combat, by 
throwing tiles from the tops of the houfes> and fuAaining the tumult 
beyond their fesc About the dofe of the. evenings the.^ were* 
forced to fly, and then apprehenfive, lefl tAkc people (houldruOi dowir 
upon and fp at a ihout feize the dock and put them to the fword, in" 
order to flpp their paflage^ they fet fire toi the houfes all round thr 
forum and to fuch as wiere adjacent, fparii^ neither their own not 
thorc of their enemies. The. laigc.effetas of the merchants wer* 
confumed in the flames,, am^ the whple dty was in danger of being' 
redgced to aflies, .had a gale of wind arofe to drive the flame thal^ 
way. This put a flop to the conned and brought on a ceffition, whcni 
toth fides applied themfelves to a fh-ift gtiard, for the night. Thft 
Coripdiian yeflel, after this viflory oa the fide of the peepk» fble 
privately away ; and many of the auxiliaries; who crept off wnpfcr- 
ccivcd, repaired to the oppoiite fhore. ■ 

.: • :. .■ !• 'The 
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The day follomng, Nko(lrMU9 the fon of Diotrephes, who com- 
manded the Athenian iqnadron, comes up to their afliftance with 
his twelve fail from Naupadus and five hundred heavy-armed *Mef- 
fenians. He Ibrthwitb negotiated an accommodation, and perfiiades 
them to moke up the affair with on6 another, by inffantly condemn- 
ing the. ten. prtnci^l authort of this Edition (who immediately fled,) 
and:permitting all others to continue in the city^ upon articles figned 
between both parties and the Athenians — ** to have the fame friends 
!* and the &me fbesv'' Having fo far carried his point, he was intent 
on immediate, departure. But the managers for the people made hini 
a propel), to leave five (hips of hisfquadron with them, to deter the 
enemy from any frefh commotion, which fhould be replaced by five 
of their own, which, they would inflantly man to attend him on his 
jftadon. With this propofkl he ctHnjrfied 5 and they named diftin<ftly 
the mariners,^ who to a man were of theoppofite party.. AfTrigKted 
at this, as a. pretext to convey them to Athens,- they fit down in the 
temple, of the Diofcuri. Nicoilratus endeavoured to riaife them up and 
to chear their defpondency. Yet all he could fay was unavailing ^; 
and the people'run again to arms, pretending thatfiich-a refufal to-put 
to iea was a pkin proof, that their intentidns were infincere through-^ 
out* Then they rifled their. hoofes <^ all the amis they could find V 
and fome of them whafell into their hands, had immediately beem 
krtchered^ if Nicoftratus had not interpofed. 

A fecond. party, terrified at thefe proceeditigs, take their feats arfa 
OS fuppliants in the temple of Juno. The number of thefe was nor 
lefs tban four hundred. Tht people^ grown now apprehenfive of 
i>me &tal turn, perfuade them to leave their fandtnary ; and having' 
prevailed, tranfport tbem^ into that ifland which faceth the temple of 
Juno, . whitl^er every thing needfiil ibr their fufienance was carefully 
fjsnt thedEh 

The fedition continuing iu: this-pofhire, about the fourth or fifth-' 
clay after the trasfportation'df the lattec^body into the ifland, the Pe-* 

k>ponne^ian« 
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lopooDcfian fiiips, wUeh had i^bmbled at Qrllene after ^ vojr&ge 
of Ionia, appear in fight to the number ef fiftjr-thrte. Alckbs wn 
commander in chief « before* and Brafidas atflended ai his coondU 
They came to anchor in the harbour of Sybota on die tnain^ rod 
next momii^, at break of day, ftecrdd directly for Gorcyia^ 

Great was the tomult now at Coriiyrft: They were afinid of drt 
maleoontenU Within, and the hoAile fleet appfouohing die dtyw 
They got &xtf iiups tmiwediately on float, and each fo>£ift as it wwk 
manned, advanced to aeet the iba. The AtfienSaas indeed propoied, 
to put out £rft to fca &«B^Wes> and* thai the Gorcyr^uie fiiouU 
afterwards rome out Midjioia thcm» whea they had got aU ihdr fldpe 
together. But, at fb^advaoceim a Arag^g mainer towards dw 
enemy, two flups went ov«ir ^tndfy lo them j and on beard oSken 
the manners, were ai blows wMkxne another, la ffasrc, there WM 
oo manner of order in aaf of their jawtioosv Thr T urntwmoii twi, 
peicetving how it was, «radi twenty <if ^ic ^lifs dvew up to M^ftgB 
ihc OxcytSaoSi and oppded lb» mmmdtF to the tWehre Athtoiaov 
two of which wciC <Kiifi ^'^Sakumnhm and ihePdihiifttf. 

The Cotayri^an^ whodkufed in thi» difordcriy auttUMr aii< ¥Mi 

:few£bifsin a.liae» wcreeii Oieir iide tofiibly diftsetiU f^ wfailft tho 

AcBeniaBS) £»ring. left^«ther, vaOiy ibp^ tnaAmibcIV might 

^ike foooond thmr littte i^ptiiiKk, wttddr IM Toniuiir tr aMdi 

them when altogether, n<ff. to break Hf<fD the mid«tte 6f thd 9aetaf4 

Ihie ; but, affioldng Amu towMdai cute ef tfae«xtfaaaiiin, iiriB «i*of 

their flupa. Upoa thia« the PelopoiftiefiaBt^ haviag; fivond^ik^dfdty: 

the Athenians Med. round aad r^Nuid, aad endeavoordd tv break tb^ 

order. Thofe who pitf fdtd the Gorc^t^ads paretiyhy fMs^ mt 

faring whalf had hafjpeiied fiirmcrly at XHm^afya^ ftopvM awaf 

from thence to fiqjporc their own %iadroa. Andoow^ inMi dNif 

whole embodied ftrength, they defigned to pour «pon the ftiataami 

Jiteyt having already ihifted tiie hehn, feU ^nid«etty mnif^ Ttiey 

were defii^ou^to Avem the Si^ «f (he €ef»7r<amha)rcMid thr.po^ 

biUty 
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bility of a fHnM^, «ikl (q Uify <^ o0f entlrdiy fit their ovm leifure, 
keeping the eiMnpy i» ihw iront ftiU rssged in order. . Such 
i»M tl^a 6|ig(^«i»«9t* whioh at the iettiDg of the fun was quite 
fn4«d. 

The Corcj^^ns wef« 9fw4 k^ limmwuy in pretention of their 
?i^ry, fliKviU \mmft^i^\y 9^Mt the city, or take up the perfona in 
ihe Ubn4» Qr by Cvom o^er soethod attempt to difti^ them. For 
cbw rcafim, they removed the prUboers agtdn from the iiland into the 
tm^le of Juno* and applied Uiem&lves to guard the ci^.. But the- 
W^Wft ibo' iuitoriou$ ait fca, dorfl oet tJuak of proceeding to at- 
tack the city } but fati^fiied wifih taking thktficn ihips belonging to 
iiaSi Corcyr^, they retained to the mab, fiom «dience tiicy hai. 
$Ulled tiQ th« engageoMBt. The iiSKt day alfo, they refinUned' from^ 
Quikjngany attempt v^oa the city, whem the diforder and conftev- 
qajticn wece as grqtf aa ever. 3rafl4a» is neported urgently «o h^vc- 
peeked it opoa AlddaSt but in the Qouncil of war was <|uii» over- 
UtinA. JIkJ htnded hawevtr U ciqae I,«icymne, an4 plmdened^ 
thfi country^ 

The Oxayx^fee^y nAois (tsuet wereftiH fuggefti^ that they 
Qmld be attacked by the qwmy'4 ^t, had CQBfer'd with die fop- ~ 
pliants and.qtherft, about the only means to pse&rve dae city. And. 
fyp* of them they perfiiaded to jwi in oavigaiMg thdr (hips $ for by- 
fyxBfi means or other they had again maanAd thirty, expeding eiKryt^ 
moment the enemy'a aipproach. But the PtJopffom^ana ODothnied. 
the ratage of tlieir fields only till noon, and then repaflod to tbeir- 
$>rmer ftatuns. Yet before the dawn of the iuoceeding day, they^ 
^w 'fixty ligh^ held up, to denote, an equal number of AdKniaa 
(hips advandi^ firom Leucas. The Atbeniaps, advertifcjl of the fe^ 
di^n and the courfe of the fleet under Alcidas againft Corcyra, had. 
ftnt away this, reinforcement under the command of Eoj^medon the 
ion of Thttcles. Upon this, the Peloponnefiaas, whilft yet it was 
night, aept homewards along the ibore, and carryisg their veieb 

over 
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over the ifthmus of Leucas, left they ihould be diToovefed in going 
round it, are faiely retreated within their own confines. 
. When the Corcyreans had difooyered die ^proacb of the Athe-' 
nian reinforcement, and the departure of the enemy, they received 
the MeiTenians within their walls who till now had lodged without; 
and, having ordered the ftips which they had mann'd to come about 
ipto the Hyllaic harbour, whilft they were going about in purfuance of 
this order, they put all the adverfe fadlion whom they found to the" 
fword. Thofe iurther, who had took on in the fliips at their per-? 
iuafion, they threw into die fea and then retired. They afterwards 
went to Juno's temple, and perfuadcd a party of fnppliants dierc to 
the amount of fifty, to undergo a judicial trial, in which they were 
all condemned to die. The majority of fappliants, who refufed to 
hear fuch perfoafion, no fooner faw the fete of their brethren^ than' 
they either flew one another within the temple, or hung thctnfelves 
up upon the trees virithin its verge j each finding fome expedient for 
tMS own difpatch. During diofe feven days that Eurymedon with 
his reinforcement continued at Corcyra, the people of that city ex- 
tended th)e maflacre. to all whom they judged their enemies. The 
crimei >tin which they juftified their proceedings; was fbei'r attempt 
99^<i\crtjxrh the democracy. t , i- • 

• Some periflied merely through private enmity ; fotae, for tlie fums 
they had lent, by the hands of the borrowers. " Every kind of death 
was iiere exhibited.. Every dfeidful ad ufuat in a Veditipn, ari^' 
more than ufual, was perpetrated now. For fathers flew iheit 
children } fome were dragged from altars ; and fom? were butchered 
at. them. And a number of pcrfons immured in the temple of 
Bacchus were fta^ved to death. So cruel was the progrefs of this fe- 
dition, and io exceffively cruel did it' appear,' becaufe the firft of fo 
black a nature that ever happened.; Bat afterwards the contagion 
^read, one riiay fay, thro' the ^yhole extent of Greece, wJienTaaibns 
aged- ill evejy .city, the^^^f^r-detti^gogues coriteriding for the 

Athenians, 
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Athenians, the zCpiving Jew for the Lacedaemonians. In peace, it is 
true, they were void of all pretext, of all opportunity to invite thefc 
rivals. But now, amidfl declared hoflilities, and the quefl of alli- 
ance to afHidt their enemies and add an increafe of ftrength to them- 
felves, opportunities were eafily found by fuch as were fond of inno- 
vations to introduce the fide tliey favoured. The confcquence of 
this was fedition in cities, with all its numerous and tragical inci- 
dents. . Such were now, and fuch things ever will be fo long as hu- 
man nature continues the fame 5 but under greater or lefs aggrava- 
tions and diverfified in circumftanccs, according to the feveral vicifli- 
tudes of conjundlurcs, which (hall happen to occur. In the feafons 
of peace and affluence, communities as well as individuals, have their 
tempers under better regulation, becaufe not liable to that violence 
which flows from neceffity. But war, which fhatcheth from them 
their daily fubfiftence, is the teacher of violence, and affimilates the . 
paffions of men to their prefent condition. . 

By thefe means were cities harafled with feditions. And thofe, 
to whofe fate the later commotions fell, through enquiry what 
had happened in fuch infknces before, grew enormoufly ambitious 
to fupprefs the machinations of others, both in policy of attempts 
and extravagance of revenge. Even words lofl now their former fig- 
nificance, fincc to palliate actions they were quite diflorted. For, 
traly, what before was a brutal courage, began to be efteemed that 
fortitude which becomes a human and fociable creature; pradent 
confideration, to be fpecious cowardice j modefty, the difguife of 
effeminacy; and being wife in every thing, to be good for nothing. 
The hot fiery temper was adjudged the. exertion of true manly 
valour^ cautious and calm deliberation, to be a plaufible pretext for 
intended knavery. He who boiled with indignation, was undoubt- 
edly trufty ; who prcfumed to contradift, was ever fufpedled. He 
who fucceeded in a roguifh fcheme was wife -, and he who fuipeded 
fuch prad^ces in others, was flill a niore able genius. But,' was he 
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provident enough, fo as never to be in need of fuch bafc ex pe d ients^ 
he was one that would oot ftand to hi& engagements and mod fhame* 
fully awed by his foes* In fhort, he who could prevent another irt 
executing villainy, or could perfbade a well-defigning perfbn to it, was 
fure to be applauded. 

Men now, who were allied in blood, were le6 valued or careiled, 
than fuch as were conneded by volcntary combination; fince the 
latter, unfcrupulous and uninquifitive, were more ready to embark ia 
any fchcme whatever. For now aflbciations were not formed for 
fuch mutual advantage as is confident with,, but for the execution of 
fuch rapines as are contrary to human lawi. In mutual truft they 
periifted, not mt of any regard to rdigious obligation,, but fioin; the 
bond of communicated guilt. To the fair and honeft propofals of 
adverfaries they hearkened indeed, when fuch by aftive ftrength 
could control them> but never through candid ingenuity; Rtven^ 
upon another was a more valued poffeffion than never to have fuf^ 
fcrcd injury. Oaths,, if ever made for prefent reconciliation, had a< 
temporary force,, fo long as neither knew how to break them i but 
never, when cither party had power to abet their violation.. Hit 
who, at inviting opportunity,, durft firft incur the perjury,, if the. 
advcrfary was off his- guards executed his rancour with higher fpirit, 
than from enmity open and avowed Such a ilep was thought mofl: 
focure ;: and, becaufo he had thus iisrpafiH in guile, rt was certainly 
extolled as^ a maftcr-picce of cunning. Large is the number of viF-^ 
fttins^ and fuch obtain more eaftly the r^cputation of dexterity fhan^ 
Aeir dupes can that of goodnefs :. The latter a« apt to bhrift j, fhet 
former moft impudently triumph. 

The fource of all thefe evils h a thirft of power, in confequcflce 
tkher of rapacious or ambitious paiSions., The mind, when.aifbatedi 
By fuch, is ever ready td engage m party-feuds. For the men of 
kurge influence in communities avowing on both fides a^)edoos caufe^. 
fome fljandingup for the juft e^iality ot the papufar^ othei» hv the 
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£ur decorum of the arijhcratical govcrmnciit, by artful ibuads em- 
barafied thofe communities for their own |>riirate lucre. Both fidei^ 
intent on viftory, carried on the amtention widi the keeneft fpirit. 
They moft daringly prqjceicd, and then regular^ executed the moft 
dreadful oiachinations. Their revenge was not limited by jufticc 
or the public wel&re ; it aimed at more ample iatis&<:ilian. 
Either fide conflandy meafu^ed it by iuch retaliation as was judged 
the fwceteft, either by a* capital condemnation through an iniquitous 
fentence, or by earning the ridory with their own bands^ in which 
they were always ready to glut the prefent rancour of theif hearts. 
And hence it Wk$, that the pious and upright condu^ was on both 
iides difregarded. And, when any point of great importance was be«^ 
fore them, to carry it by fpecious coUufive oratory, was the greateft 
enhancement of their credit. Yet all this while> the nKxlerate mem^ 
faers of fuch communities, either hated becaufe they would not 
meddle^ or eimed for fuch obnoxious condud:, ieU viftims to boxh. 

Seditions in this manner introduced every fpecies of outrageous 
wickednefs into the Grecian manners. Sincerity, which is mo&, fr^ 
quently to be found in generous tempers, was laughed out of counte- 
nance and for ever vanifhed. It was become the univ^ial pradtice^ 
to keep up a conihmt enmity of intention againft one another^ and 
never to believe. No promife was ftrong ^xmgh, no oath fuffici- 
tndy folemn, to banifh fuch mutual diffidence. Thoiie who excelled 
in (hrewd confideration, refigned all hope of any lafting fecurity, and 
ftood ever on their guard againft whom it was impoffible ^r them to 
truft. But perfbns of meaner underftandings took more efiaSsual me^ 
thods for dKir prefervadon. Living in conftant apprefaenfions^ from .» 
their own inferiority and the craft of their opponents, lefl by words 
they fliould be over^reached) or duit fndi fal^ he^ mi^ execute 
their treacheries upon them unaveanes, they boldly &ized the prefent 
moment, and at once difpatched the men they dreaded ; who, pfie* 
ftmiing too much on thdr ovm peaetratkMi, and that it was iitpei^ 
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flaous to aim a blow at thofe whom they could at any time fupplant 
by cunnings defpifed them fo far as to negled a proper guard, and 
fo Contributed to their own deftrudion. 

Many fuch daring outrages were now by way of precedent com- 
mitted at Corcyra; nay all whatever, that men, who are wreaking 
revenge upon fuch as before were their mafters, and had exerted 
their fuperiority with favagenefs more than humanity, can in turn rey 
taliate upon them, were executed there. — Some joined in thefe a£b 
of violence to procure a difcharge from their former poverty ; but 
the greater number, through a paffionate defire to feize the property 
of their neighbours. Or, tho' they were not lured by the luft of 
rapine, T>ut engaged in the conteft upon fair and open views^ yet 
hurried to wild extravagance through mad and undifcipllned anger, 
they proceeded to cruel ads, and with inexorable fury. The whole 
order of human life was for a feafon confounded in this city. The 
human temper, too apt to tranfgrefs in fpite of laws, and now having 
gained the afeendant over law, feemed pleafed with exhibiting this 
public manifeftation, that it was too weak for anger, too ftrong for 
juftice, and an enemy to all fuperiority. Men could not otherwife 
have awarded the preference to revenge over righteous duty^ and to 
lucre over that habit of juftice in which envy never yet had power to 
annoy them. But more than this, when the point in view is revenge 
upcm others, men haughtily make precedents agaidft themielves, by 
infringing thofe laws which are binding by the tics of nature, and 
from which alone any hope of fafety can be extraded for themfelves 
in a phmge of mifery, precluding thus all poffibility of redrefs^ 
fhould they be reduced in fome future extremity to make the lame 
appeal. 

And thus the Corcyr6ins continued to execute the rage of {vtth 
cruel paflions, upon the heads of one another, within the precinds 
of their own city;' of which this was the firft: example in Greece^ 
tilliEuiypiedon with the Athcniaa fleet undia: his command put oitf^ 
again to fea. > But^ 
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But, after his departure, they who by flight had preierved their 
lives, to the number of about five hundred, having feized their forts ^ 
upon the oppofite (hore, got pofleflbn of their own land, on that 
fide the water. Putting out hence, they plundered the Corcyr^ns 
in the ifland, and made fuch havoc that a violent j&mine eniued in* the 
city. They further fent a deputation to Lacedsemon and Corinth, to 
negotiate the means of their reftoration. But nothing of this kind 
fucceeding, they got together afterwards a body of auxiliaries and 
tranfports, and fo paiTed over to the ifland of Corcyra,. to the amount 
of fix hundred men. Having now fet fire to their tranfports, to pre-- 
elude every other expedient but gaining firm footing where now they 
were, they marched up to the mountain Iflone, and having fortified 
themfelves there^ made cruel work with thofe in the ci^, and were 
maflers of the country round about* 

About the end of the fame fummer, the Athenians fent out twenty std^. v 
fail for Sicily^ under the command of Laches the fon of Melanopus 
and Charosadas the fon of Euphiletus. A war was now on ^t be- 
tween the Syracufans and Leontines* Confederate with the Syrar 
cufans were, excepting Camarina, all the Doric cities, which had 
formerly entered into alliance with the Lacedaemonians before this 
war broke out,, but had yet no where effedually joined them. 
With the Leontioes were the Chalcidic cities, and Camarina.. Of 
Italy, the Locrians fided with the Syracufans ;. and the Rhegians, 
firom the motive pf confanguinity, with the Leontines. The allies* 
therefore of the Leontines fent to Athens^ » petitioning the Athenians 

iOi 

9 One of the perlbns^ or the chiefs em- ner of Its tiirn^, (b pretty in the exprefSon^ 

ployed on this occafioh, is laid to be Gor- and fb nicely diverfiiied hj a change and 

gias of Leontiunv the firft rhetorician of oppofition of figures, that he won their 

that oc of any age. Wheo he had his aa>- hearts, and fucccedcd in his negotiatipa. 

dience from, the Athenians to deliver the Our hiftorian indeed who takes no notioec 

reafons of his embafly,, he made a fpeech of Goiglas^ gives two political roaibns juft 

(0 fmoolh and fbwiog* to new in the nuuu after for the ready compliance of the Athe- 
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in ttSpc& of their old alliance waA ihdr Ionic ddcent, to lend them 
ft ^ccoor of Shipping : For the Syracttfan8 had novr blocked diem 
op both by land and fea. The Athenians immediately fent one, 
giving oat that they wefe bound in duty to take &is ftep i but their 
real motive was, to prevent the exportation of corn from thence to 
Peloponnefus, and alfo to ibund the poflibility of bringing Sicily into 
their own fubjedtion. Their fquadron therefore, arriving at Rhegium 
on the Italian ihore, fapported their allies in the prefent war ; and in 
this the fummer ended. 

rhetUgiu irt the beginning of the winter, the pbgue broke out a iecond 
2!Ath«r" time at Athens, not that during this whole interval of time it had 
wholly ceafed, tho* its rage had very much abated. But now die 
mortality began again and continued not lefs than a year ; but the 
former had raged for the fpace of two. There was nothing which 
lay upon the Athenians fb hard as this, or to much impaired their 
ftrength. It appeared from the mufter-rolls, that there perifhed four 
dioufand and four hundred of thofe citizens who wore the heavy-ar- 
mour^ and diree hundred of the bdrjemm. The number of the lower 
peoffc that died, was not to be computed. -^There happened at the 
£une time many earthquakes t at Athens ; in Eub<sa s amongft the 
Boeotians, and dpecially at the Bo^tian Orchomenu«.* 

fiioir. The fame winter the Athenians and Rhegians, on the coaft of Si^ 

cily, form ah expedition^ with thirty fail, dgainft thofe which arc 
called die ides of Mdxxt. This was not foafible m the fummcT'^fea^ 
fon, for want of water. Thefe ifies aw inhabited by the LipanSam, 
who were a colony from Cnidus. Their refidence is chiefly in one 
of them called Lipar^, tho* by no means large. They go from 
l^ence to the tUlage of the others^ Didym^ and Strongyl^ and Hienu 

miarts on iliis occftfion. It {s % flcp, which gi^ to ««» drttel of the opemiofts of thb 
draw^ great confeqaenccs after it. Thiicy- new waf , into Irtiidi the Athtaiatn ftie 
dides ifldic fequdwiO openadi tfaeplsui) and lH)^faig to cmhark. 

It 
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It is believed by diofe people, thit Vulcan ^ keeps his forge m Hiera^ 
becaui^ in the night it vifibly throws forth a great quantity of fire, 
and in the day of fmoke. Thefe ifles are fituated over^againft the 
ihore of the Siculi and the Meflenians, and were allied with Syracufe# 
The Athenians having plundered the foil, and finding the inhabitants 
would not come in, put back again to Rhegium.-~~ And here the 
winter ended, and the fifth year of this war, the hiftory of whicb 
Thucydides hath compiled^ 



YEAR VIv 

THE following fummer, the Pfcloponncflans and' confedfer ates af- ^if^ c^ut 
iembled at the Iftbmud, in order to make the ufual Inroad into At-- ^ 
tica }. and Agis fon of Archkliamus king of the LaccdsBmoniand, was ^^^v^** 
daiere ready for the command. But the frequent earthquakes whicb 
happened about this time, caufed them to return back, and entirely 
put a ftop to &e defigded incurfion*. 

About the iame fpace of time, /hocks df eaithquakes were fek in 
Euboa,. whens at Orobra^ the iea breaking over what was then land 
with knpetdoui fwells, laid a part of that city under water ^ Some 
of which ftagnated there, tho* fome wafhed its way back j however 
a trad now continues fea which before was land.. AJl thofe,. who 
could not reach the higher grounds in time,, by rui^ning before the 
forge, were drowned. -^ A fimilar inundation happened at the ifle of 
Atalanta,. amongft the Locrians of Opus,, where it wafhed away the 

I S6 Vkgfi; 1: tiiii ^16. AMU itftruat giMlCtttr llfilaiit^ €»» 

IlifabSicMhmjMtalatiisAdiflUiqa^ vernia 

Erigitur Liparen fumantibus ardua &xis : Striaurae Ghalybum, U fornacibus ignis^ 
Quam fubter fpecua & Gydopum exe(a anheUt; ^ 

caminia ' Vulcani domus, & Volcaoia wmim tet 

Aotta Mtnxk toiiaot, vaUdkpio ioGiidibua^ i^ 
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Atherdan fort, and of two vefiels that lay dry upon the beach ilaved 

one to pieces. At Peparethus alfo the furgc of the fea rofc. very 

high, but did not overflow. An earthquake however demolifiied 

• Br/tancttntj^part of the fortification, * the town-houfe, and fome few dwelling- 
houfcs: ~— * My folution of fuch cfFeds is this : Where the fhock of 
the earthquake was moft violent, it forcibly drove away the fea be- 
fore it, which fuddenly returning again' occafioned thefe more violent 
fwells. And without an earthquake I deem all fuch accidents 
impoilible. 

Fr^ediftgs in The fame fummer, many of other nations, as they happened to be 
^' drawn into the quarrel, -were engaged in the war of Sicily, as well as 

the Sicilians themfelves who took up arms one againft another, and 
the Athenians together with their allies. Yet, the moft memorable 
aftions alone, either of the allies thus aided by the Athenians, or of 
the common enemy againft the Athenians, ftiall I now relate.—— 
Charoeadas the Athenian commander having loft his life in the S3a'a- 
cufan war. Laches vfho had now the fole command of the fleet, in 
junfiion with the allies, appeared before Mylae of the Meflcnians. 
The gaxrifon of Mylae cpnfifted of two companies of MeflTenians j 
and thefe had formed an ambufcade to cut oflF the enemy when 
landed. But the Athenians and allies drive them from the place of 
ambufh with great fla^ughter. Then they proceeded to ailkuh the 
works, which neceffitatei^ the defendants to give up their citadel by 
capitulation, and even to attend them againft Meflene. But after 
this, the Athenians and allies were no fooner approached, than the 
MeflTenians alfo compounded^ giving hoftages and all other fecurities 
required for their future behaviour. 

Expidkm The fame fummer, the Athenians with thirty fail of (hips com- 

^Nicias. manded by Demofthenes * the fon of Aicifthenes and Prbdes the fon 

of 

% This Dcmoflhenes will make a confi- The moft celebrated orator of the tune 
^erable figure ia the courfe of this war. name hath raaked hira amongft thegieateft 

of 
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of Theodoras, appeared upon the coaft of Pcloponnefus ; whUft a 
larger armament of fixty, and two thoufand heavy-armed, was em- 
ployed againft Melos, under the command of Nicias Ton of Nicera- 
tus. Melos is an ifland ; and as the inhabitants of it were averfe to 
the Athenian fubjedion, and had refufed to acccdq to their alliance 
they were now bent on its redu6lion. Having laid the ifland waftc, 
and the Melians ftill refufing to fubmit, the Athenians put again 
to fea and crofs'd over to Oropus on the oppofite fliore i where, ar- 
riving at night, the heavy*armed were detached to march with all 
expedition by land towards Tanagra of Bc^otia. Notice being given 
of their arrival there, they were inftantly joined by the whole force 
of Athens, which had marched out of the city under the orders of 
Hipponicus the fon of Callias and Eurymedon the fon of Thucles, 
A camp they formed 5 and, having for the fpace of a day laid the ter- 
ritory wafte, they repofed |hemfelves there the fuccceding night. 
But the next morning, having gamed a vidlory over the Tanagr^ans, 
who aided by a party of Thebans fallied out upon them, they only 
flayed to gather up the arms and eredl a trophy, and then marched 
away — thefe, back again to the city 5 and thofe, to the fleet. Ni- 
cias upon this, putting out again with his fixty fail, plundered 
all the fea-coaft of Locris, and then returned into the harbour 
of Athens. 

It vrsis about this time that the Lacedaemonians founded the colony Hcracfct. 
of Heraclea in Trachinia. Their view in doing it was this : ■ 
Thofe, who in general are ftiled Melienfians, are divided into three 

of his countrymen, with Ariftides, Peri- tcrprizing, and very brave ; always vigi- 

cks and Nicias. He ftiles him alfo an lant in the fervice of his country, though 

orator ; and Thucydides will give Us more as a (bldier than a ftatefman i and, 

hereafter a fpecimen of his manner of provided hb country was (erved, not too 

haranguing. His name-fah indeed hath anxious about who carried off the honour, 

carried off all the glory of eloquence : But In fhort, he was an open-hearted, difin* 

jthe DirMftbenes^ who is the fubjed of (erefied, worthy Athenian, 
this note* was an able general, very en« 

; Vol. I. Pp bodios} 
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^oAfes • Pdrallan$, tticrtnTiaiis; and Tbthiiilans. THB laft 6f theft, 
thb Trifchiniktts, who Kail betft teiTibly dlftrelfeil Hij i '\^ik Mi^de ti^ 
theiii by the bordering beiteih^, had fe-tt bf A iiiteHdta to thrb'^ 
thetofelV^ undei- the AthcVdih pwJleaio'ri ; hhxi af tet^virdsv %tthcVttl. 
<ng they might not be heiirty In tSicTr ^ppdrt, tfttc^ mkdb ip^ifcatibh 
to Licedjemon by TlfatticAttS, the 'tegafe ap^lKilrifcd By tiiem on This 
Wctafion. The Dorians <66, from Whom thfe LacedaBmoniaiis kife 
cfefccndcd, fcht their tmbafSdors alfo 'to accompahv arid join with^in 
^h 'the negotiation, for 'tlhey likewise \vWc 5nfefted by diofc t)«aBa'ns. 
IrKc Liac^Ma^ohiins, ifteV an audience, /efotved to fend out this Co- 
lony, as a fiire c^dient riot onTy to proteft the Trachih'iarfe aild t)*. 
Vlah\ 'fi^drti infutt, but ^fo ann6y t'he Athenians mdfe renfil)!y, in die 
couiffe of the War, from a city fo conamodidufly fdatcA. ^'or 'thehc^ 
*they douM at ahy tiriie liiake an attack lipoh Subcsa, a^ 'the 'piSk^ 
was. but Qitift'i and further, it lay moi^ cohvehlenfly upon the i-oa^ 
to Yhriace. ^n a word, tiiey Vcfe very eager about building this 
city, ^h itxc ifirft place therefore, they begged the advice of the 
God kt toeljshj. HJs arifwcr iJcirig Yavoiirablc, 'th<^ ient oiit a colony 
tofnpdfed of their "own and the neighbouring people; encouraging 
fa^f^er dl Grecian adventurers whatever t6 join ^in this Settlement, 
es^cept Ibniahs and Achsahs, and fom'e of £>reign nations. Three 
Lacedsemonians are appointed to be the leaders of this colony ; iLeon, 
knd Alcidas, and 'Dainagoh. Thefe 'suriving at the ipot crtA upon 
a new foundation and wall round the' city which is how called He- 
*/?**' ^ Vadia, dirtarit about * forty ffadia 'from THerm(^&, ancl 'twenty 
from the fea. They proceeded next to build the naval docks ; and 
tliefe^hey bi^ah kt Thermopylae clofe under the fbtits, fince ther^ 
they wefe capable pf the ftrongeft defence. 

The Atherifaris, '^dn they Taw tHc 'lar^e rcfort'to 4his coFony, 
were at firft under great appreheniions. They fu^icded it to *be 
chiedy intended fbr the andoyance of ^Eiiboea, as the padS^'frinn it 
was ihort to Centum in £ubo^ ; thb','lh the fe^uel, ifieir ap^iehen- 
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fions proy«4 jntirply j^rpun^ofs. Not the Ifafl: df <p9^ ^ccra^d to 
^ei^ prota thj§ colony } apd d]^e f^fon ya$ tj^s : Jbe T)ieilaliap&,> 
yrko vjrerp mailer^ c^ all the country foun.d ajio^f it, and uppnyrjipfe 
vtery laf^i^d it ^ buik, £^ij)g left ^|$ fieyr f^tUempn^ i^^jgh^ pr9^c 
^ po^ei^ a nei^hpur at 1^, ga.ve it 9U poflible annoyance> and 
hfraJTed thjc new inhabitants with cpntjfiual w^, till frpn^ the lafge 
npi^)^ tl^y were tut 6r^, they ^opldere^ into npthing. When ^e 
Lacedemonians firft declared the colony* the whole world was eager 
to ^ ? (ettlement in a ^, yrjfich they thpughjE would :^ant nq 
fuppo|t. Not hut diat its iiidden dp»y was owing ^o in great mea- 
fyre to t^ L^ced^oniaii leade^is. ^ron> the $iA niont^nt of ^eir 
^riyal Aey ha** 4*°M f^'^ ^8 lyhe^jCjin fixej meddle^ j they re- 
duced their njunbeij^iP a jbandjful of a^PP* fc»ecauie the^r fears had 
.^iven a,way l;^ reft, as the,gov.9:n)aaen^yira8 always fcyere, an4 not 
^wa^pjuii. The nei^ghboyring peop^, furpri^g them in fuch a 
ii^te, jjievailed ^^ft ,itbeq[i with the i^a()pft pfSc. 

The iame jfiwon^er, an^ even i^ujring that interv^il pf .tipac the f'^fJ^^ 
^/^^thcqians.w^e^enppfpyijd at ^t\o^y the ^^;?ians of the fleet o^SiaM^ 
thirty ifiil wjjjo >wjere upon, the Peloponncaan coaft, in iifi fi;A place, i>«»o*^°*'- 
jhaying pl^ed ^an iunhuih at £Uc«nenus pf JLieucadia, i^tgrcj^ted and 
.cv»t off- a jpptt.of thf garrifon. Inlhp nc?ct p^ce, wi^hjip suigsncfltjcd 
force they came upJpX4a^»s,)being^ttp^ded,now by the whole ftrength 
<|f the ^Lcarnfniianis sy^xs^t the Ocn^dj^ , by .the Zacyi^hians ^d Ce- 
pl;i^leQian6, .and Meen 0. of Corcyx^s. The Leiicadians, thp' 
jti]|e|r jetritory.was Uid js;a^e ho^i wifho^jt ^ within .^he j(iUim«8» 
vh«e,tliie,xity of lincas anjd ihe .tprnj^c ,of Apollo s^t /e%ted, yst 
jdu^^ jiot venture, put .a^ipft iu^h fHper.ictr puQil^rs. ,Upon this, .the 
/^ IrjimaTni ji p fi veljifimently pici^d )t pppn ,Pe<9ofthenes thfi Athenian 
igenc^, to block th^m up by a wall qf circumyallatipn ; .itQagjnii^ 
tli^^jghtjK(iiljrr^uce.theQi, ,99^ rid themfelvcs of a city which 
^^ j[^ .their ^rnal foe. -^utrQePiO^enes chofe rather to hearken 
jtxJ^^mie ,tp ^ fygg9&fM» 9^ the MfifleoiaOB ; '* how glorious it 

P p 2 " would 
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'* would be, as he was now at the head of fo large a force, to in- 
^' vade the ^tolians, who were fuch plagues to Naupadus; and, if 
** their redudion could be compleated, the reft of that continent 
*• might eafily be brought into the Athenian fubjedion. For, tha' 
*' the iEtolians were a great and warlike people, yet as they dwelled 
'* in open villages remote from one another, as light-armour only 
'* was in ufe amongft them, they prefumed he might eafily complete 
" their redu^on, before any fuccour could reach them/' They ad- 
vifed him further, " to begin with the Apodoti, to take the Ophio- 
" nians next, then to proceed to the Eurytanians (which is the moft 
" numerous people of ^tolia, reported alfo to fpeak in a moft bar- 
" barous dialedt, and to feed upon raw flefh) ; that, if thefe could 
•* be furprifed, the reft of jflEtolia would fubmit of courfe." He 
therefore — willing to oblige the Meflcnians, and incited above all by 
the thought, that without ezpofing the Athenian forces^ after he had 
done with the ^tolians, he might march with the allied ftrength of 
the continent and penetrate by land as far as Boeotia, through the 
Locrians of Ozoli, to Cytinium in Doris, keeping Farnafliis on his 
right till he got down amoi^ the Phocians, who he reckoned, 
from their conftant friendihip with the Athenians, would readily join 
him, or however might eafily be compelled to do it 5 and then, that 
Bocotia borders next on the Phocians : -— Demofthenes, I fay, weighing 
from Leucas with his whole force, to the great regret of the Acar- 
danians, coafted along to Solium. He there communicated his plan 
to the Acamanians, in which they refused to join becaufe he had re- 
fufed the blocbtde of Leucas. Demofthenes, with his other force, 
the Cephallenians, and Meflenians, and Zacynthians, and three hun- 
dred foldiers draughted from on board the Athenian fhips (die fifteen 
Corcyr^ were already departed), fet about this expedition againft 
the i£tolians. He began it fix>m Oeneon in Locris : For the Locrians, 
called Ozolae, were allies, and had notice to meet the Athenians with 
^ their force in the midland parts. Thefe, bcmg npt only borderers, 

but 
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but ufing alfo the (kme kind of arms with the ^tolians, were judged 
moft proper to aocompany the eicpedition, as they knew fo well tlieir 
method of battle^ and their country* Having repofed his army one 
night within the verge of the temple of the Nemean Jove (in which 
the inhabitants have a tradition that Hefiod ^ the poet expired, in 
purfuance of an oracle which had fixed Nemea for the place of his 
death )^ he marched again at break of day, and entered iEtolia. On 
the firft day he taketh Potidania, on the fecond Crocylium, . and on 
the third Tichium. There he halted^.and fent away the booty to 
Eupolium of Locris* It was now his refolation, after he had fub- 
dued the reft, to march laft of all againft the Ophionians, if they 
did not voluntarily fubmit beforehand,., in his retreat hacic to Nau-? 
padus. 
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3. The fbry of Hefiod's death isieUtod 
by Plutarch in Tbi banquet oftbifiven wife 
men. Solon interpofing here, faid, '< Such 
<« things. Diodes, muft be referred imme- 
«< diatdy to the Gods* they are above hu- 
«* man. condition.. But thfe cafe of Hcfiod 
<< is within the lot of humanity, and con- 
<« cerns us all. But perhaps you know the. 
*' ftory ?" I do not, he replied. " It is 
•* then well worth your hearing. A ccr- 
** tain Milefian, it feems, in whbfe com- 
^ pany Hefio^ was hofpitahly lodged and 
*^ entertained in Locris, had fccretly de- 
«< baucbcd the. daughter of their hoft. 
** When the af&ir came to light, it was 
^ fufpeaedtbat Hefiod had all along been 
*^ privy to the intrigue, and. concealed fucb 
^ bafe behaviour ; and^ tho' he was intire- 
^ ly innocent, he fell a vi^m to hafty re- 
^ ientment and Ibul calumniatbn. The 
•<^^ brothers of the damfel laid wait for and 
*' flew him at the Nemean temple in Lo- 
** cris* and with him his (ervant, whofe 
« naBie was Tioilus. Tbdr bodies being 



thrown, into the Tea, that of Tfoilus iii. • 
deed, floating up into the river Daphnus, 
was flopped at a rock quite furrounded • 
with water a fmall diftance from feav 
But the moment Hefiod's body waa 
thrown into the fea, a (hbal of dolphins 
caught it and carried it to Rhium and i 
Molycrium. The* Locrians that very ' 
day were aflembled at Rhium for a b- 
lemn Mival and facrifice, which they 
ftill continue to celebrate at the iame^ 
phce. The dead body was no fixxner be- 
held in its approach, than, full of wonder, . 
as was likely, they hurried down to the 
beach, and, knowing it to be the body 
of Hefiod,' and very fidb, they poft- 
poned every other care, to the difcovery 
of this murder, from their high regard ' 
for Hefiod. This was foon done; the 
aflSdEns were found out, whom they 
threw headk>ng into the fea, and. demo- 
liihed their houfes. But Hefiod was hu- 
ried by them in the temple of the Ne^ 
mean Jove*"* 

This 
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This preparadon agamft them did by no qimab itlk^pti thff JEfi^ 
, lian& The fdicme was so fcaner fyrmpi tiisa ib^ h94 S^^ '^-^ 
telligence of it ; and by thdt time thfi vmy WM within ih^r 1^4ifh 
they were all drawn together in a numerous body Igr ihfir rmtnal 4^ 
fence : Nay, even the moft diftant Ofhioni^fifi^ wk9 V9 (N^ 
upon the AfeHac hay« d^e BfiakxAva and QiUlk^^h w«r$ ^<i9^ 
come up» 

The Meflenians contimied to amufe DfsaoQ3ai9Di» wii;h ^hc fao^ 
fbggeftions as at iirft : They flill infii)^d^ that thf jconqiieft of ^ 
^Etoliaas would be an afy perfermaufce, wd jadviiCid lvn|>tp gdXJMnPf 
immediately againft didr viU^ges^ jnor gtw ^vnn itieie {p gft#er Ij^k 
getker ift a body to oppole him« batts^ att^ pypry p}^e he c^affii^ 
to, and take it. This advice being quite to his own tafte, and r^elyr 
ing upon his own good-fortune, which hitherto had never been 
dhcckied^ without waiting 'for the Locrians who ^eije very much 
wAuted, aod ^mre to ha«e joined hiiiu (lor he ilood jmpft 4q Q^ed ^gf 
light-armed darters), he advanced to jSgidum, and aflaulcing, (takes 
It byHorm. The inhabitants made their efcapc, ^d ppfted them- 
delv»6 upon the hills which OKerlook the town. It w^^ iiitji^ed 

• jhuiH^t amongfl: lo% eminenoes, and diftant *ffom the fea slx)ut * eighty 

"''^" ftadia. 

D^ofT>t' But now.the.^tolians» who werecoiste.upfqr.tl^preircirvatiQn ^ 

mofthenes. .j^^f^gxok^ *nmm0g down in;fef)arate bodies fi*om diieMnC'jamiMai^eSy 

'made an attack upon ihe Athenians apd allies, and poured in their 

javelins amoqgft them: And whenever ^the AtbienUn ^cpiEiy ^prp^hr 

cdTtot^arge, they^Ued fatfofe^them; when they lagain M rbsck^ 

theic again returned to the tffaarge. This kind <tf engagement con-^ 

Itinued for ^ long time, a ftries of alternate p»i£)its ^d retreats^ |p 

^thiwhcchAe.\Acthaiians<iitl{eredfl(i0ft. So bug boi^ever .i)s -^ek 

archers ^bad darts, andcpportunity to utefhem,they'lo!ft nofround; 

for the light-armed JEtolians 1^11 baek . to avoid the jjarts. But vvliQP 

the chief of the accheisiirQj^d^ 1^ jfwity i^ttsifoctt iyQ)is(Qdf^dii>d 

the 
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lift ^llM» sftty begtti to tnctine. Tiieir ftiength w»s quite exhaufted 
hy fo m&Ay tepeMd «taiftt $ atad aour, the iEtoliaas prefiing hard 
vipon tiieoi, atid poonag Sn ^ole ttiowen of miffive weapons, d^ 
tnmediibbatMidiflcd. $^cw combliBg into cavenis ^ota. v^aoc 
tbcy ecMdd not teeovcr thaMfdves^ or bewiidered in flaoes of wbidi 
ihef kid no iktaoiwledge, tiiey <w«re ndfenUy ieflroyed. For Chi>o- 
toon tirt Mt ^ ftiii ifls «vto>ind«mt«ilthennjies, had 4}een ktUed in 
the teettle. 7he ^otiaAs ^ urftnd wkh their darts, and beng not 
only fwift ftf iotft^ IWR alio M|gliriy*«nii»d> e&% cntxiock many of 
tliifchi ia tinor ^hfc, «nd idid great eicDcutlosi. A large psffty, who 
had lofttb^ way, Chww theoafiEelves into a wood whkh was quite 
impiSak^, 'Gxb JlSko&tai iet tkt vood -on ^ in tiaie ^mes «f 
which >diey ^ffett tSU icorifiABied. ^very «£^<Stkig fpeoiefi of fli^t 
and aeAtfuifticili m&*ibPriS»^6at off ^ Musima^xtay. Thoie>who 
IM dit godfl-litttufie to4£otifte, eifeded k hy reachi&g &e iea and 
'Oekiedft df L^bfis, ^rbfli wfaeticetbey firft 'began ibt expedition. 

The uoatbet ^ fte alliies ^K^io^thosferifiied, was iasgej J&at -of 
kaa^-^to^ed Athenlanfi wtis about <a -hnndraH and ibweilty ; fo coo- 
^AerableWtrs the 4dfe, ^ ^U of scfasmiin the very flower df their 
iyott^ hi >che 'Whole cottrie of ^tUs war, iS^Surie of A^ns never 
loft ait -arty ^e 'titiie ^ tftiaify -oiiaec «raft gakmt citiaens as noiw. 
Erodes aUb, che<o«ihdr:cOffimdkAi«R:im^s expediiion, peviihed. 

Thisy ii^e£War<l8 fetched offtheirdead^byatruee'dbtanied 'from the 
UEtotiahfi. Thi8t)iDiog ddiie, they ^retired ^to -Naupadhu, and 'there 
fliipped themfelves for Athens. Demofthenes however -was left iw- 
ihittti'ftt-I^aU|)ftdus, and the >pa^ 4uiyaeent. iAfter fuch a tnifoarriage 
^duirfl not:pA>rt«iie to-:feceithe people of Athens. 

About tbeiftfine tifiM, the Athenians on the Sicilian 'ftation, having sidty. 
^ikiled tdWdrds'Locris, landed 4ipon'thatcoaft. They deftroyed a party 
-<t)f >Lo^iail8 who- endeavdnrtd to ondce head agaiiift them ; and then 
-ttdce'Peripolidto, ^atown fituated on'the river l^ex; 
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Naopaaui. The fame fummer the ^tolians, who had fome tiqie befiM-e dif- 
patched an embaily to Corinth and Lacedaemoo, tfompofed of Toior 
phus the Ophionian, Boriades the Euiyfthanian, and Tiiander die 
Apodotian, prevail there in their fuit for a divcrfion againfl: Naupac- 
tus, becaufe the Athenians had invaded their territodes. Jt was about 
autumn when the Lacedaemonians .marched away three .^uiand 
heavy-armed of their allies j of which number five hundred belonged 
to Heraclea, the city fo lately founded in Trachinia. Eurylochus, a 
Spartan, was appointed to command in the expedition, and was ac- 
companied by two other Spartans, Macarius and Menedsus. Tht 
army being drawn into a body at Delphi, £urylochus difpatched a 
•herald to the Ozolian-Locri : His route to Naupadus lay through 
.their territory. He was alfo defirous to detach them from the Athe^ 
.nian alliance. The Amphiflenfians were the readieft of all theLocri 
to give their concurrence, as ftanding in perpetual awe of the hat^ 
bore them by the Phocians. Thefe therefore were the firft who fent 
'in hoftages, and who perfuaded others to follow their example, from 
-a dread of this army which was now approaching. Accordingly the 
Myoncnfians, their own borderers, were the firft who complied j for 
their part of Locris is moft difficult of accefs. Thefe were followed 
by the Ippenfians, and Mcflapians, and Tritaeenfians, and Chalkeans, 
Tolophonians, Heffiansand Oeanthians; and all thefe gave a perfoiial 
attiendance in the expedition. TheOlp^ns indeed fent in their hoftages, 
but would not attend. The Hyaeans refufed their hoftages till one of 
their villages called Pblis was feized. 

When slU things were ready, and the hoftages placed fecurely at 
Cytinium of Doris, Eurylochus with his army taking the route of 
Locris, advanced againft Naupadlus. He feized upon Oeneon and 
Eupolium as he marched, for refufing to concur. When they had 
entered the territory of Naupadus, and were joined by the iEtolian 
aid, they wafted the country to the very fuburb, of which alfo ho- 
4aufc unfortified, they took poflcflion. Turning thence to Moly- 
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crium, a Corihthian colony, but now {uh]tQ: to the Athenians, they 
reduce it. 

But Demofthenes the Athenian (for he had continued at Naupac^ 
tus ever fince the ^tolian mifcarriage) having received intelligence of 
this army, and dreading the lofs of this place, had addreijed himfelf 
to the Acarnanians, and with feme difficulty, owing to his departure 
from Leucas, perfuades them to fend a fuccour to Naupa<3us. Ac* 
cordingly, they put a thou£ind of their heavy-armed under his orders, 
whom he threw into the town by fea, which effeiftually preferved it. 
For the danger before was manifeft, as the wall was very large in com-- 
pafs, and the number of defendants inconfiderable. 

When Eurylochus and his council had difcovered that fuch a fuc- 
cour had been received into the town, and that its redudion was now 
imprafticable, they marched away their forces, not towards Pelo- 
ponnefus, but to that j£tolia whidb is now called Calydon, to Pleu- 
ron, to the heighbo&ring towns, and to Profchion of iEtolia. The 
Ambraciots had now been with and prevailed upon them, to join in 
fi>me attempts upon Argos in Amphilochia, upon the reft of that 
province, and Acaraania; ailuring them, that could thefe be reduced, 
the whole continent there would inftantly go over to the Lacedaemo- 
nian league. Eurylochus having afiured them of his concurrence, 
and given the ^tolians their difmiffion, halted thereabouts with his 
army, till the Ambraciots had entered upon the expedition againft 
Argos, and it was time for him to join theou And here the funmier 
ended. 

. The Athenians in Sicily, the beginning of the winter, putting Sidly* 
themfelves at the head of their Grecian allies, and as many of their 
Sicilian as unable to fupport the S}rracufan yoke had revolted from 
SyraCufe to join them, began frefli operations of war in concert, and 
aflaulted Nefla a town of Sicily, the citadel of which was in the 
hands of the Syracufans. But the attempt was unfuccdsfiil, and they 
tgaSn determined tp draw off. During the retreat, the Syracufans 
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Myfng fbtth, fell «))Oii thofe aUiet' d the Adbaians i»^o marclaed ia 
the rear, and with fuch force, that they put a part of the army to 
flight, and flevr a confidotlble outuber. 

After this, Ladits and the Atbeniams, faaving made fome attempts, 
and landed on tbs eeafb 6f Ldcrk tttag the mouth of the river Cai^ 
citttts, were ei^gaged by a party of Locrkm ccmfifthg of about three 
hundred, under ^oifefkue the Ion (^ Ckpatm. Tbefe the Athenians 
de!eatdl, and having ftrlpped tbena of iSoitk sfttUf went off tjie 
coaft. 
S^iSd^. "^^^ fitme^ihter Mlb tke Atheman* furified Delob, in dbecBenco 
to an oracle. Pififtm^M ^ fymht h«d p«rified it formerly,, net iku 
de6d the whole, but fo taach of the ^itd as lies witlun tibc fvofpeGt 
of the tempk. The |)urificatioi^ noMr Wa& aniverfal, and performed 
in ^t fcSibWktg manner. 

They broke up aHdteftpuffchres^ of the dead widibM estceptiot)^ 
and proMbited fdt tlie future ^y death <ft bkdi to &t ifl«id> botb 
Irfaich were f^ be confined to Rlientta. For RiheiMa lies at ib fnaA 
a diftance ftoih Delos, that Polycrates l^e tytuM oi Siaiaos, who wast 
fbrmerly c4 great power by Aia, flx^c^ft other ifleo he tedwed to 
his domiiuons, took Khenoea aUb, which he cenfeetttied to Deliaa 
ApoHt7, and fkftened It to Delos by a chain. And after thlspatificatkm,. 
(he Athen^irt made the firft infttcatkn of the DeHian game6 to be 
fblenuiized evety fiflh reCftrnlng year. Mot but diat in the eariser 
dtties theife' wa»^ ufed to be ft great oonStHc of loniaftfi and aeigh* 
bouring iflanders to Delos. They reforted to the folemn fe^vato 
thefe tvith their wives ia& diildi-eti, in the (itae manner as the lo- 
ti^nt do now to Ephefus. Games of bodily exercife and of mafic 
Ivere aftuatty celebrated, and cities exhibited their rdpeOfVe chcvos's. 
iJ'or this we hkve the teftimony of Homer, in the Mowing wrfe» cl^ 
his hymn to Apollo J 
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Tp thoe^'P PJbqobas, moft the Pdlim Ule 
Oiv«s cordial joy, excites the i^eaiit^fmile ; 
When ^7 loniaos flod^ ground thy 4we ; 
Men, womeo, childr^, a refpiendent traio, 
Whoiie flowing ganoeDts fiveep the ikcted pile, 
, Whoie jr^tftfiUconcpurfe gladdens ftU the ifle, 

' Wh^e champioAS.£gh(» where dancers bejvt the ^puod> 1 
Wheiv chearful muiic eehoes jiU groand, V 

Thy ieaft to hoaour, and thf pTMfe to (band. ^ 

Thai; t^^^ w^ ^^^^^ wuficaj gaijie to which sirtifts rejfortcd to 
Wkc tdals of thfir^kill, he fully fhcweth m other vj?rfcs t:o be fwni 
in the fame hyma : For Wip^ iiuig thjs pelian chorus of fen^aks, he 
clofeth their ^k with thefe line^) in which fivth^ hf hath made 
.lacntionpf .Wrofelf i 

. Hail ! ^ceat ApoUo, radiant god of day^ 
Hail ! Cynthia, goddefs of the lunar fway j 
Henceforth op me propitious fmilel and you^ 
Ye hloomiflg beavities of the ifle, ;adieu ! 
When fiiturerguefts fhall jreach your happy (hore^ 
And refug-d h^re from tpils' lament no more j 
When fecial chat the piind unbending cheafs. 
And this demand fliall greet your friepdly ears — 
" Who i?vasjthc Bard, e'er landed on ypiir coaft, 
" ,Whpfnng the fweetei);, and who pleased you moll ? — • 
With voice united, all ye hlooming fair. 
Join in your anfwer^ and for me declare j 
Say — " The blind Bard the fwceteft notes may bo^, 
I' He lives at Chios, and he,pleas'4 »s moft/' 
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Such an evidence hath Homer left us^ that in early times there was 
a great concourfe and feftival at Delos. But afterwards the people of 
the iflands and the'Athenians fent in their parties for the chorus with 
vidims. But the ufual games, and moft of the folemn rites, had 
been difufed, through fome finifter events, till the Athenians now 
made 9 firefh inftitution of this folemnity, with the addition of a cha« 
riot-race, which had not formerly been a part of it. 
AmphnoT ^^^ ^^^^ winter, the Am^braciots in purfuance of their engage- 
chian Argos. ments with Eurylochiis, who waited their motions, march away with 
three thoufand heavy-armed againft the Amphilochian Argos. Ac« 
cordingly breaking into Argia, they feize Olpae, a ftrong place, fitu- 
ated on an eminence on the fea-fide. This place had been formerly- 
fortified by the Acarnanians, who ufed it for their public tribunal of 
juftice. It h diftant from the city of Argos, which is alfo a mari- 
• Ahmttwo time town, about * twenty five fladia. The Acarnanians were now 
^ in motion, fome running to the defence of Argqs, others to encamp at 
the important poft of Crenas in Amphilochia, to obferve the motions 
of the Peloponnefians commanded J^y Eurylochus, that they might 
not pcrfcft their jundion with the Ambraciots, without fome mo- 
leftation on their route. They alfo fend to Demofthenes the Athenian 
general in the ^tolian expedition, to come and put himfelf at their 
head ; and to the Athenian fquadron of twenty ikil, which was then 
upon the coafl of Peloponnefus, under the command of Ariflotle fon 
of Timocrates, and Hierophon fon of Antimneftus. 
, The Ambraciots at01p« fent alfo a meflcrigtfr to their own city, or- 
dering them, to a man, to come out into the field. They were afraid 
left Eurylochus might not be able to pafs the Acarnanians, and fo they 
jfhould be compelled either to fight alone $ or, ihould they attempt a 
retreat, to find.it full of danger. 

But the Peloponnefians comrnlanded by Einytodbus had no fooner 
heard that the Ambraciots were at Olpae, than diflodging fi^om ProA 
chium they marched with all expedition to their fupport. After pa£» 
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.fing the Acbelous, they took the route of Acarnania, defolate at pre- 
ient, as the inhabitants were fled to the defence of Argos^ having 
on their right the city and garrifon of the Stratians, and the reft of 
Acarnania on their left. When they had paifed through the territory 
of the Stratians, they crofied Phytia, and again through the extre- 
mity of Mcdeon, and then marched acrofs Limnasa. They now en- 
tered the kingdom of the Agrseans^ which had deferted the Acarna« 
nian to favour the Peloponnelian intereft. Securing then the moun- 
tain Thyamus, a wild uncultivated fpot^ they crofied it^ and defcend- 
.ed thence by night into Argia» They afterwards paflfed undifcoyered 
betwixt the city of the Argians, and the pofl of the Acamanians at 
Crens^) and fo perfedfced their jundion with the Ambraciots at 01ps» 
After this junAion^ their numbers being large, they take pofleffion 
next morn, at break of day, of a poft called Metropolis, and there 
fix their encampment. 

Not long after this the Athenian fquadron of twenty fail comes TBi imml^tf 
into the bay of Ambracia, to fuccour the Argians. Demoflhenes ^^^**^ 
alfo arrived, with two hundred heavy-armed Meflenians, and iixty 
Athenian archers. The flation of the fleet was fixed under the fort 
of Olp0. But the Acamanians, and fome few of the Amphilo- 
chians, who had already gathered into a body at Argos, (for the ma- 
jority of them was obftru6ted by the Ambraciots,) got every thing 
ip rcadinefs to engage the. enemy. They elcd Dcmoflhenes to be 
commander of the whole aflbciated force, with the aflHlance of their 
own generals. He caufed them to advance near Olpo^ and there en- 
camped them. A great hollow lay between the armies. For five 
days they remained in a ftate of inadion, but on the fixth both fides 
drew up in order of battle. The Peloponnefians were more nume- 
rous, and their line of courfe was further extended. Demofthenea 
therefore, that he might not be indofed, placeth an ambufcade of 
the heavy and light-armed^ to the number in all of about four hua- 
. dred^ m a hollow way overgrown with fhrubs and bufhes, with or- 
ders 
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ders that in the heat of the charge they fliwld rife up and Attack 
the over-extended line of the enemy in their rear. When all things 
were ready on both iides, they came to blows. Demoftbeaet ici 
the right wing, compofed of the Meflenians and his few Atheniam. 
The other confifted of the Acarn^^ians, drawn up in the older they 
happened to fiill into as they came u^^ and the Amphilochian dai tan 
who were at hand. But the Peloponaefiais and Amhraciots weee 
drawn up promifcuoufly, except the Manttneans. The Mantia^ns 
ftood imbodied rather to the left, but not in the extronity : For 
£ttrylochus, with a ieleiSt par^» was pofted ^lece over^^a^daA die 
Mefleniam and Demoflhenee. 

No iboner wu the battle joined^ and the Pobpomiieffiuia on that 
wing were moviiig forward their iiiperior nmnbeis to iiirrowid die 
right of their adverfaries, than the Aoarnaniana Aarting up £coai 
their ambufcade^ falling upon them in their rear^ li&idt: msA put 
them to flight. They ^ave way be&re ahe weiy %ft ihbok^ :and 
flruck fuch a conilernation into the bulk of the .army, thit .they aUb 
be^n to run: For tfaey.no fooner faw the. party with JBaui^bohiiay 
and which was the flower of their ftrengdi» intiiely farolK, tln^n 
they felt a panic for themietveB. And the Mei&nians, wlm fought 
at the fame poft with Demofthene^ behaved, ib very well, that dhey 
finiihed the tout. The Ambraciots in the mean tinve, .and thofe in 
the right, had got the better of their opppncnta, and were parfuing 
them towards Argoe ; for beyond -a doubt they mg the moft warlike 
people of any in thofe parts. £iA when .th^ were returned ^m 
the purfuit, they perceived the bulk cf .their army was defeated ; and 
the reft of the Acarnanians beginning to chai^ i^^ssm, with much 
difficulty they threw themfelv^ inta 01p«. The womber of the -flain 
was great, as they had made their iittaoks withoot ^y ofdcr, -aiia 
with the utHK)ft cortfufion : We mitft except die IWiantineaBS, who 
kept moil firmly togethec, ^aod rcifeated in the .beft wdcr of the 
whole enemy. The battle was ended only ivith the night. 
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g> as 'Ejitj^^^^ was killed and Macarius alfo, 
t^hct^dmtiaiiS/^evorved upon Menedaras. The defbuc^wM i^ 
•>-^.^^;,' ' verayjl?;^^^^^^ ^ he was highly perplexed — wbetlsfe f|^:;d^^^ • 

abitf^Hipi^^ he muft not only be fliut up by JaiiiS, biit by 

the -^^T^mSS^ bM5 blocked op alib by iea,-~^or,' whether he 
ftiQi ^ || ||j j|i^^?ipr to^ r§c^j^i& retreat. At lc^g^--*he treats with 
De tfi^Sth f nl?^^ d th&;i^J!^ for a fufpenfion of arms both fof 

lus l^rn depflMore aj!l9dl:^e%tchtng off the dead. The dead they at 
wx^'-^X^ctoA^ and fijsup-a trophy then[)felves» and took up their 
own -^ad to the number of about three hundred. But a truce for 
their- departure was not opeiily granted to them ail. Demofthenes^ 
fepcHicert with th^ generd«, agreed to a fecret article 

wit^;^tKe^Ma»tif)^n6 md Menedisrasand t|ie other Pdoponnefian of- 
iii^f?y v»nd- a^^ drfiqrs as were of any confideration -«-that 

gr^ JJ^Siia;;^^^ iF^inacdiately," His pal icy was, to have the 
H^^^ptf the groiriifcuous body of mercenarke left quite d^i* 
J^TWllfHagV^ibove "ilf" things for fuch a pretext to calumniate the 
tkilamfgnd^^ amongft the Grecians of tboie 

i^lic^^iifully abandon their friends, from a mere 
^otxs inegird to their own fafety/' Having leave 
j^i^^gK off their dead, thcy ijfiterred tbera aU fo well aa 
admin}^:5!t^^;^i^^ thg fecret, were hiify in 
s ttf their derp^trlfe^i^^ t 

^;is^|^^ and the ^carna- 

^ ., . .„ ^^ , . ^ ^raciot S" M the Qii^^^^mi'k^n whole coBefted 
I; .i^- j!J?ftancS pr^H&i? began thck march 
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In the mean time, the Mantineans and thofe coAijAehfended in ; 

the fccrct amcle, going out of the town upon the pretext of gather- 
ing herbs and fuel, went gradually oflF in fmall parties, gajthcring . ^ 
what they pretended to come put for as they paflW alj>^. Bat .^; 
when they had thus ftrs^lcd to a confiderable diftaftC^fe)m Olpae, ; * 
they moved awi^ in a more nimble pace. The AbAr ayi ot » ^^ ^i 
others, who in great numbers came out in their company-, wheri they 
perceived them thus ftealing off, felt an inclination to follow, aiid fo 
taking to their heels, ran ipeedily after them. The Acarnanians ima- 
gined at firft, that they were all equally endeavouring to efcape with- 
out pcrmiffion, and therefore fet out in purfuit of the Peloponnefians. \^ 
Their officers endeavoured to ftop them, crying out, that " leave \ 
•' was given for their efcape/' — Upon which a foldier, concluding 
their officers had been guilty of treachery, darted his javelin amongft 
them. But afterwards they connived at the efcape pfT.^*^^^- 
ans and Feioponnefians, but made ilaught^r of the/^inf^1ii^/ 
Great indeed was the tumult, and the perplexity alfd. to 41f&%u^^ \ 
which was an Ambraciot, and which was a Peloponnefi^^V^'^ /^ 
amidft the confiifion about two hundred ^crc ^asn.,f ^^il^^^fi 
made their efcape into the bordering kingdom of Agt^is, where Sa- ' • ^^» 
lynthius king of the Agraeans, who was their friend, took diemwiider ^>*| 
his protedlion. . ^* ^' S^ |/^ . ' . '> 
The Ambraciots of the city were now advanced as ^ss^^^^^ /•^t 5 
They are two lofty eminences, which are called ^X^^lltf 
higher of the two, by favour of the dark, the d^tachmen 
fore by Demofthenes from the camp had feized, wflfa<)ut beuii^t^ t- 
covered, and had pofted themfelves upon it. The Arabradktts '^jd ^t 
poffeffed themfelves already of the lower, and halted there ib'e*tt^ 
night. Demofthenes after his evening repaft, and thet^^aiAddb^f '*' 
the, army about fhut of evening, began to march. He himfelf took 
half of them to attack tKe.encniy in front, whilft the 6(h^* was 
fetching a.compafs round the mountains of Amphilochia. 
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• The ne3tt morning was no fooner in its dawn, than he comes upon Afeamdbattu 
the Ambraciots yet in their beds, flill ignorant of all that had pafTed, idomtne. 
and rather fuppofing thefe new-comers to be their friends. For De- 
mofthenes h^d^politickly placed the MefTenians in the van, and ordered 
them to difcourfe as they moved along in the Doric dialedl, thus to 
prevent any ^alarm from their advanced guards, v^rho further fo long as 
the dark continued could not poflibly diftinguifh their faces. By this 
means, he no fooner ai&ulted the camp than the rout began. Numbers 
of them were ilain upon the fpot. The remainder fied amain towards 

i the mountains. But the pafles were all befet ; and more than this, the 

Amphilochians, who were well acquainted' with their own country, 
were purfuing in the light enemies who were incumbered with the 
heavy armour. Quite ignorant of the country, nor knowing whither 
they were flying, they rufhed headlong into hollow ways, into all the 
ambiiicades laid ready by the enemy, to their own deflrudion. Yet as 

I no p^ble method of efcape was unattempted, ibme of them turned 

towa:rds the fea, which was not greatly diftant. And when they beheld 
the Athenian (hips moving along the fhore, in fo fatal a concurrence 
< ^ for their ruin, they plunged into the water^ and fwam up to them» 

chooiing rather, in the prefent confbernation, to be deftroyed by die 



Athenians on board thofe (hips, than by Barbarians and their mod in- 
veterate foes, the Amphilochians. Through fuch a feries of misfortunes^ 
but few out of the numerous body of Afobraciots were fo happy as to 
efcapp to their .own home. The Acaraanians having flripped the dead, 
and*ere£ted the trophies, marched back to Argos. 

On the following day they were addreffed by a herald, fent from ^^ ^^«^- 
thofe Ambraciots who had efcapcd from Olpe, and were now in the 
Agr»is. His commiffion was to obtain the bodies of the dead who had 
been killed fince thefirfl engagement, as they were attempting without 
permiifion to efcape along with the Mantineans and others who were 
going off by agreement.. This herald, calling his eyes upon the arms 
of the Ambraciots from the city^ was afloaiflied at the number. He 
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knew notkuig of that freih cdamity, but cofxrhided they aU belonged 
to the party for whom he was now employed. Somebody asked him 
the reafon of his furprife, and what he judged to be the number of the 
deiad ? Now he who asked the queilion fuppofed the herald to have 
been fent by thofe of Idomene. ** Not more than two hundred/' lays 
the herald. The demandant then replied, " It ihould feem otherwifis 
** by the arms, for thefe are the arms of more than a dioufiind men/^ 
The herald rejoined, ^^ Then they cannot belong to thofe of our party/* 
The other replied, *^ They muft, if you fought ycAerday at Idomene."^ 
" We fought no where yefterday ; we fuffnred the day before in our 
*' retreat from Olpe.** '^ But we fought yefterday againft thofe Am* 
*' braciots, who were adrancing from the city to relieve you/' When 
the herald heard this, and found that the army of relief from the cky 
was thus defboyed, he burft into a gronc i and, quite overpowered 
widi the v^ht of the prefent calamities, he went off abropdy, and 
without renewing his demand about liie dead. 

During d^ whole Course of titts vmr, oo odier Grecian city foflfered 
£d great a lofs in fo (hort a time. I have not pcefumed to meQtioft 
tjbe nuoifaer of the flain, faecaufe it is faid to have been incntdibly great, 
when tompared Wti^ ^e fin of their city« But lam weflconvinced^ 
that, if in conipliaace with the advice of the Athcniaiifl and De» 
Qtoftbenes^ the Acatnawana and Amp b ii Q c h fa ns would have ppoceed- 
ad to the eactifioa of Ambiacia, they might have done it with tji» 
bare fhout, of their roke^ Bat they dreaded its feliing into, the kuid» 
of the Athenians, who m%ht ptove worie neighbours to diem thM 
the old* 

But to letucn* A tlnrd part o£ the ifpoUs was belbwed upon the 
Atheaiaas, the reft was divided amoogft die confederate^ities. Thofe 
allotted the Athenkms were k^ at fca. For the dwee faundred fuic» 
of ai;mouri which are repofited in die temj^ of Athen, vmit &^ 
k^ted foe DemoftheMs^ who now returned diitlKr^ and bra^g^ 
t^MU with hina. Thfi dread be had boasi under ever ftKe Ins loiA 
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orriage uk ^StoUti ym& quite diipeU^ hy ^ goodnfenrice he ha4 Qow 
perlbrmed. 

The AtheokA8» wilb tkfiur iqaadroa of twenty fail, were now re- ^^^^^il]^^ 
tnrned to Naupa6hi8; and, fince the departure of the Athenians ^d bradots w 
Demofthenes, the Acarnaniana and Amphilochians had granted by ^ 
treaty to tliofe Anibriiciot9 and Peloponnefians, who had refuged with 
Salynthius and the AsrsBaM^ a fafe retreat firmB amongft the Oentad«» 
who had aUb gooe over to Salynthiua and the Agrseans. Andi after* 
wards the Acarnankma aod Amphilochsana copeluded a peace and an 
alliance for a hundred yeara with the Amhractots, upeo thefe cpn<» 
djtions: 

'' That neither the Ambraciots ihould be obliged to join the Acar-% 
<^ naniana in any attempts againft the Peloponnefiam; nor tho Acar« 
^ naniana to atft with the Amfaradots ag^inift the Atheniana. 

'' That if either wtro attacked, the others (hoold march to dieir 
** defence. 

'^ That the Ambraciots fhould reflore all the pfooss and frontier 
^^ belonging to the Amphiiochiana, whieh were %x pnsfent in their 
'^ hands. And» 

^^ Tliat they fhoold ia no fhape fbpport Ana£lorhHn» wlueh was 
^ then in hofHllty with the AcarnMiftne,'^ 

Thefe articles being nrntoaHy agreed to, the war eame to a conclo- 
fiM. But after this, the Corinthians fent a party <A tkeir awn people, 
confi^ng of three hundred hea¥y->arffied, commanded by Xenoclidea 
die fon of Bothydes^ for the guard of Ambracia, wlio arrvred, iifter 
great difHculties, as they marched all die way over-kad. And Ihis is 
the account of tranfa<ftk>n8 in Ambracia. 

The Athenians in Sicily, this fame winter, made a defcent agatnft sidrr. 
Himersa fi-om their fhips^ whilft the Sicilians, pouring down from the 
upper country, were ramging its ixax^v^. They fleered their courfe 
alfo againfl the iiles of .^k)lu8. But when they were returned to their 
old ftation at Rhegium> they found there Pydiodorus the fon of Ifo-^ 
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lochus, who was commiilioned to take upon him the command of 
the fleet, in the room of Laches. For the confederates of Sicily had 
fent a deputation to Athens, to folicit a more ample fuccour of (hip- 
ping. Becaufe, as in faft, the Syracufans were mafters of all their 
lands, and they were alfo awed at fea by a few Syracufan veflfels, 
they were now intent on gathering together fuch a naval force as 
might ftrikc an eiFcdtual terror. The Athenians equipped out forty 
fail as a reinforcement for Sicily. Their motive was, not only to 
bring the war in thofc parts to a fpeedy determination, but alfo to 
keep their own mariners in conftant praAice. Pythodorus, one of the 
admirals appointed for this fervice, they fent off immediately with a 
few (hips: Sophocles fon of Softratides, and Eurymedon fon of 
Thucles, were foon to fdlow with the main body of the fleet. But 
Pythodorus, who had now took the command from Laches, fleered 
^bout the clofe of the winter, agaipft that fbrtrefs of the Locrians 
which Laches had taken before. But, being defeated at his landing 
by the Locrians, he returned again to his ftation. 
jmm^iM of About the fpring of the. year, a torrent of fire overflowed from 
"** moun( iEtna, in the fame manner as formerly, which deftroyed part 

of the lands qf the Catan^ns, who are fituated at the foot of that 
mountain, which is the largefl: in all Sicily. It is (aid that fifty years 
intervened between this flow and the laft which preceded ; and that 
in the whole, the fire hath thus iflfaed thrice fince Sicily was inha- 
bited by the Grecians. Such were the occurrences of this winter, at 
the end of whish, the fixth year alfo of this war, the hiflory of 
which Thucydidcs hath compiled, expired. 



^e End of the Firji Volume. 
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